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Gadurational. 


E FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 

WOMEN offer a PRIZE tres ad gag of about 1001. for 

of direct value in the national crisis. plications invited 

tore MAY 1, 1916. Candidates must have A i Original Work. 

for particulars apply to HUN. SEC., 28 College Court, Hammer- 
saith, W. 





aon eee Se SCHOOL 


4n EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o 
under 14 and over 12 on June 1, 1916, will be held on ‘JUNE 3 
following days.— Further information can be obtained from 
THE HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


UILDHALL SCHOOL OF MOUOSIC, 
xe. Carpenter Street, Victoria Embankment, E C. Esta’ tablished 
by thi poration of London. Principal-LANDON RONALD. 
aM PLET MUSICAL EDUCATION at an_ inclusive fee. 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all a subjects, and STAGE 
NG in oe Gesture, Stage or es and 
OPERA. THE CH RA CONDUCTED 
} AND HIS. ASSISTAN TS. Prospectus and! gylldiee of aa 
treand Local Schools Examinations (open to general — free. 
OMe. Central 4459. H. 3A 


XE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
DUCATION GPetem of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
PROSPECTUSES of cag rund of LgRuy CIVIL SERVICE, 


(free of i yh t of i tsb; 
Sent, of ch are on receipt of requ oa 
GRIFFITHS, ‘ y nts. 4 


“POWELL 4 SMITH, School A 
Established 1833. 
Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone —7021 Gerrard. 














Situations Vacant. 


RreLisH LECTORSHIP AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA 
Will become VACANT JULY 1, 1916. 

Qualifications : The Lector must be born of English porente and 
have received a liberal English education. Heshou id's educated 
fouthern English without any provincial accent. sooo 7 
= not ea but i preference given to candidate 

erman. ‘Some 





Miscellaneous. 


OLLEGES AND SCHOOLS.—Publishers, and 
Firms iri representati i bove, write to Mrs. 

BARTLETT, The Avonmore, 10 oraz | Street, we * ‘see bes has travelled 
the British Isles daily for six years, representing vest London house. 





RANSLATIONS. = Literary, Scientific, and 
Technical Work from and into Russian, French, Germa: 
Italian by an expert ey —IVAN HAMILTON, 68 Redcliffe 
Road, South Kensington, 8. W. 


Acme WANTED, known and unknown, 
to communicate. Lag description - iy —» 4 Work required. 

fees whatever.—Wri rs to 2676, 
Sette — Offices, Fleet Street, London. Special attention to 
New Writers. 











ITERARY AND DRAMATIC AGENCY. 

Established i Special war terms for known ana unknown 

authors. — Address MSS., with full a to MANAGER, 
11 Charing Cross Gnas bets, Adelphi, London, W.C. 





ENNET VALLEY FISHERIES, aaah 
ks, have always BROWN ot tia aed Geek OUT for 





Entered at the Saw York Post Office as 
Second Class migtter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to any 
reader who will acquaint them with any 
difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office: 
11 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared. to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. terary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place puters saerene first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W.C 








Ber! 
Stock and tg equal to Wild Fish. 


have ately with Dry Fly, ae, I day's 
Fishing.—Full particulars from HON. ws Lode, 
Hungerford, Berks. _Princi is Major Mover sir DGAk Cc. 
BOEHM, Bart., F.B.G.8., W. 0. PENNELL, Esq, 





EANE’S PRIVATE TECHNICAL BUREAU 





Pe gy ecaehteed 1888) TRANSLATES Technical, 
difficult work prom ty. reliably, and 
pans go at — M88. prepared for press. Patents 


prepared, &c.—79 Broadhurst Garden, Hampstead, London, N.W 





ANTED TO PURCHASE, by Private 
Collector :—EARLY JOVENILE BOOKS, published period 
1800-1830. Must be well illustrated, with very little text. Illustrations 
usually printed on one side of paper only. Kindly report > pub- 
lisher’s name date, and price required. Also Horn Books or R ng 
Tablets.—C. T. OWEN, 43 Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W 





0} 

po Po —~ 4 in senchiie English necessary, at any rate d 

Ageabout 25 to 30. Preferably unmarried. 
guuie: Public Lessons Six Hours Weekly during the Two Terms 
mibet_ 1 to middle of December, and middle of January to end 
). wrrvate Lessons when required by Students. Practical 
P conversation. ing, and Transla- 
tion into English. With regard to his Public Courses, the Lector is 

bound to take the advice of the Professor of English. 

Emoluments : 3,000 kronor (=165l.) a year, paid Quarterly. Private 
, of course, —_ extra. The tor may reckon on earning 


inet 





dlagether 3,500 to 4,500 kronor a year, depending on his own 
i : The Lector will be engaged for Two Years (July, 1916, 
to June, ie Appointment may be renewed for some years more, 


by ed mutual satistaction ; but it is hereby expressly stated that 
the Lectorship cannot be held for life. 
ications, testimonials, and references to ~ amt to Prof. ERIK 
BORKMAN, Upsala, Sweden, before MAY 1 n 


pLYMoUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DEVONPORT. 
Head Mistress—Miss A. HILL, M.A. 

Applications are invited for a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, with 
University Degree. Mathematics and Geography a recommendation. 
. ence dicabic. Salary 1007. per annum, rising by 101. yearly to 

~Application forms may be obtained at the Education Offices, 
tihoary Street, Plymouth. 
E. CHANDLER COOK, Education Secretary. 


ADY SECRETARY.—The demand for trained 
Women Secretaries is very great, Good salary, no age limit. 
i peel training. Certificate granted. Success assured. Maga- 
free.—SKCRELARY, Traiving College, 229 Strand. 

















Catalogues. 


POR SALE, EIGHT HUNDRED BOOKS on 
iw. revs . POS Walton House, 10 Marriott Road. Finsbary 





\ AGGsSs BR O §&, 
109 Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘* Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: ‘Gerrard 4664.” 


ROOKS—SECOND-HAND OR NEW. 
Situated in a University Nentre, we have exceptional 
bey for filling your wants. 
Berepn nal One 1 wal Libe ri ee co | 
and Colon raries supplied on erm 
UUowaY's PORTER, University Booksellers, Cambridge, Eng. 














ROOKs (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
fam ten tonal law, Medical, Technical, and all other wire 
miu 





feand-hand at t half prices. a, ‘Books at Discount Prices. TA 
Books sent on approval.—W. & G. 
ris S Charing Cross as Roads London, W.C. 












Cupe-Writing, Xr. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


y gh eaty! -WRITING by We Woman Graduate (Classical 
Girton College, ges Entersnediogs Arts, London). 


Research, Revision, | enend, _ CATCHPOOL, M.A., 
1 Lingard’s Road, Lewish om, =e. formerly CAMBRIDGE TYPE- 
WRITING Oprick. —Tele: Green 


Sales by Auction. 
The Valuable Library of the late Mrs. CHARLES ELTON. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will +. bd AUCTION. at re mente No. 13 Wellington 
Street, Strand, on MONDAY, MA and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock — I on Valastle LIBRARY of BOOKS AND MANU. 
SCRIPTS of the late Mrs. CHAR ELTON, comprisin, Greek 
and Latin Classic Writers — A itlines ee etn and Early nted 
Editions—Early Editions of Old French Authors—English Writers of 
the Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, Some 
Presentation Copies—Books in Fine Old Siadings with Arms— 
a Renperentse Jollection of Miniature Printed Books, 

May be viewed two days prior. vo heey may ‘be had. 





Japanese Colour Prints. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILEINSON & HODGE 


will amy, Py, me at their House, No. 13 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. m WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
JAPA! se Choicer Portions of the 
Work of Hiroshige and Yeisen, in the Toles and Kisokaido 
Views, which formed the COLLECTION. > a PRIVATE G 
M ; also a number of other Prints, the Prope: ba Lady CECILIA. 
ROSE, which will be sold for the Benefit of “Our Dumb Friends 
gue” Blue Cross Fund for Horses in War Time; and other 


Properties 
May be viewed two days prior. oer may be had. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE- WRITING | of 
ort- 


Fn Ree tion comets and hey nog hy 
e) — 
el. 


ded. Mee 
METROPOLITAN TYPING Orrice. 2 27 ‘Chancery Lane. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, PLAYS, LEC- 

Faw ESSAYS, and TYPE-WRITING of every description 

promptly and pequrately unde: en.—Box 2122, Atheneum 88, 
11 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C. 





AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS, 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks, 


STORIES, 





'YPE-WRITING.—Authors MSS, Plays, ho. . 

carefully and promptly typed by FE-xpert Opera Low 
Erected disese mt for large "ders. —CKOWN TiPE- WRITING 
BUREAU. Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C 


Sa & SIKES, Type-writing Offices, 223a 
yoy - ith Road, ‘w.—Authors’ MSS. ; Plays and Actors’ 

1, General, and Commercial Documents ; a” written 
tters ; Lessons. 











fess -WRITING. — Shorthand Notes taken. 
Business Correspondence and MSS. of all kinds accurately 

bP ara sent out; lowest terms.—Miss EVELYN, 88 Fleet 
eek. 





YPE-WRITING. —MSS. and all kinds of 
promptiy anccuted. Gpeciel low terme, Private-Miss Dy HIETT, 
46 Lee Crescent, Birmingham. 





[TYPING of Authors’ MSS. desired by Expert. 
Moderate terms. 
M., 85 Broadhurst Gardens, Hampstead. 





> 2 d 
UTHORS MBS. of if every kind ac eeoutataty and 


TYPE- Research 
oderse Mile PAP ‘APP, Rosctank. Great Bromley, Kent. 





The Valuable Collection of Greek Coins the Property of the 
Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, D.D. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 

Street. Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, MAY 8, and Two Following Days, 

at 1 o'clock recisely, the VALUABLE COLLECTION of GREEK 

COINS, the Bro perty of the Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAYM, D.D., 

of Whorlton Hall, Barnard Castle. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 

copies, containing 10 Plates, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Valuable Coins and Tokens, the Property | of the late 
THOMAS BLISS, Eeq., F.R.N.S. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUC MON, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, MAY 15, and Four Followin ng 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely. the SECOND PORTION of the 
valuable and extensive COLLECTION of COINS and TOKENS, the 
~ropere of THOMAS BLISS, Eeq., F.R. sf 8. ee ae Conings- 
burgh, Montpelier Road, Ealing, W., mprisi he_ English 
Coins from the Reign of James I" ” Anglo- Gallic, Rotts Trish, an 
—— Coins, Nineteenth Century Tokens, and Coin Cabinets. 
be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catslennes as the 
entire Collection, containing 17 Plates, may be had, price 2s. 











NV ESSRS. HODGSON & 
Auctioneers of 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


CO., 


MS3., AUTOGRAPHS, AND ENGRAVINGS, 
Have in preparation the following Sales :— 
BOOKS 


IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 
LITERATURE, including Library Editions of Richardson, Scott, 
Dickens, and other Standard Authors—Bi Travel, and 
General Literature, &c. (to be soldon FRIDAY, A RIL 28). 


The NAVAL LIBRABY of the late Sir JOHN 


and 


fa DY); Modern Illustrated Boo 
Drawings by Kate Greenaway, &c. (to be wold A RLY in MAY). 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, sold 
by order of the British Red Cross Socie “i including a fine Cop ‘? 
Lord Lilford’s Birds of the British Islands, 7 vols. (during MA 


Catalogues may be had, when ready, on application. 
AUCTION ROOMS : 
Telephone: Central 7291. 


115 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Bookhood, London. 
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Insurance Companies. 
NOoPwick UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.) 


CHIEF {2 71 and 72 tes William ~ are E.O, 
LONDON BRANCHES | 38 Cornhill, E.C. (Marine). 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............-£32,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








INSTITUTE OF 
Price 3s. 


J OUBNAL OF THE 
ACTUARIES, 
APRIL, 1916. 
Contents. 
The Valuation of Double Endowment Assurances. 
Va _— of The Mutual Life and Citizens’ A 


Company, Limited. 
Notes on Prinite Differences. By Duncan ©. Fraser, M.A. F.1.A. 
1 Notes. By William ss ea Sharman, F.I.A., Barrieter-at-Law. 
Friendly Seciety Valuations 
Actuarial Note 
A vores “for the Rate ot Interest in an Annuity-Certain. By 
. F. Steffensen, D.Phi 


No. 265. 
By Hubert 
ssurance 


Subex 
Correspondence. 
The Institute of Actuaries. 
Obituary. 
London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


[HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, ineluding 
Ceylon and Burme, yo under the authority of the 
Gocretary of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with Text 

Tilustrations. RHYNCHOTA, vol. vi. HOMOPTERA: APPENDIX, 


108 
London: TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; 
gael THACKER, SPINK & Co.; Bombay: THACKER & Co., 








In time he wed a gentle maid 

And lived in love's high summertide,— 
Rut ah, how soon our summers fade! 
She gave the world one flower and died. 


3. T. COLERIDGF’S ballad, CHRISTABEL, 
a completed by Se Anthony. All Five Parts will be mailed 
— of 1s, 8d. by M. CONNELL, Casier 18257, Fribourg, 


OOM OF THE KAISER, foretold im Monk 
Johannes startling three-hundred-year-old prophec: S-pese 
phlets, sent yok free, 6 copies 1s. 1d. ; 12 copies 2s. For. ‘dint 
tion pu 5 3d.; 100 copies 8s. 6d. Also THE BAGLES 
AND THE PGAROASE, & by “theta,” in ten chapters, bei e most 





astounding book published in connexion with Prophe A ra the 
War and L  aiynate ending, 2s. 6d.. net, of MORGANS LTD., 88, 
Chancery W.C.; or at N “ke. 





London, 
Uhouehgut tl the "United I Kingdom. 
.B.—Also in the press, to ei age gt! Ty THE WAR AND 
THE PROPHETS, oe. net (postage 3d. extra); 3 copies, post paid, és. 
being a marvellous revelation). 





BroLocy IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


The set of Six Numbers (APRIL 25 to MAY 30), 
Containing Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL’S Lectures on 
‘BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION,’ 
may now be obtained from the Office, 11 Bream’s Buildings, E.C., 
Price 3s., post free. 








THE 
STANDARD or VALUE 


Eighth Edition 
BY 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 
Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 


The above work claims to be the only book 
which has frankly faced financial history as 
regards its bearing on disputes between Labour 
and Capital since the publication of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s ‘ History of Europe.’ 

The recent issues of paper money by the 
great belligerent powers have swamped the 
metallic money question for the moment, but 
with the return of peace it will become more 
than ever before a burning question. 

“The remarkably able essays by Mr. Leighton 
Jordan, which should certainly be read by all inter- 
ested in trade or commerce, have again roused 
attention to this all-important question,""—Mercan- 
tile Shipping Register and Commercial Review. 

“This third edition of Mr. Jordan's views on an 
important public question deserves calm and earnest 
consideration. e recommend a close perusal of 
the entire work.""—Colliery Guardian. 

pee “ied s. Rn oe ~ py > extremely 
interestin ough inspire enthusiasm, it is 
perfectly logical.” Aiicacaien 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & Cco., Lrp., London. 











JOHN LONG, LTD 








The Nation: “Mr. John Long is the most enterprizing 
of all the publishers who strive to ray p Bee the x lish 
— with those well-known brands of Fiction which 

it satisfy their cravings. The novels published by 
him are always distinguished by the bold appeal 
they make to the great majority of our countrymen.” 





NEW 6/- NOVELS 
*A SLACK WIRE. MARION HILL 
*LOST AND WON. NAT GOULD 


“IN THE HIGH WOODS. 
THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


*QUITTANCE. H. MAXWELL 


*CONFLICT AND CONQUEST. 
GEORGE FRANKLAND and 
JOHN S. STEWART 


*THE BLOWS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
BEATRICE KELSTON 


*URSULA’S MARRIAGE. JAMES BLYTH 


*THE KEY OF THE WORLD. 
DORIN CRAIG 


*THE MAN WHO KNEW ALL. 
MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 


*THREE PERSONS. A PEER 


MOONFLOWER. AMY J. BAKER 
(Mrs. Maynard Crawford) 


MIST IN THE VALLEY. DoRIN CRAIG 


IN BURLEIGH’S DAYS. 
E. BRANDRAM JONES 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 
EFFIE CHAMBERLAYNE 


WINGATE’S WIFE. VioLET TWEEDALE 


THE CREGGAN PEERAGE. 
C. RANGER-GULL 


V. GOLDIE 

C. GUISE MITFORD 

STRESS. ELLEN ADA SMITH 

COMING OF AGE. RICHARD MARSH 
* Signifies Ready. 


GENERAL _LITERATURE 
en se MARCH INTO 


. Translated from the German and 

LONI with a Preface by L. G. REDMOND- 

HOWARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 

rinted on superior paper. Paper, 1s, 3d. net. 
Third huge impression now ready. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE ENIGMAS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


R. L. EAGLE. With Frontispiece and 

Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE PEOPLE IN SHAKSPERE’S 
SONNETS 


4 By FRANCIS KENT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THERMOPYLA, and Other Poems. 


By PHILIP FRANCIS LITTLE. Large 
THE BOY IN BUSINESS. How to 
Choose a Career and Ensure 


Success. 8y JOHN FINDEN LLOYD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, net. 


= HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AND 


DIVORCE. By the Rev.s.A. LEATHLEY, 
M.A. (Oxon.), LL.B. (Manchester); Principal of 
Korat — Manchester. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

8 net. 


RED GOLD, and Other Verses. By 
WALTER PHELPS DODGE. Dainty 
cloth binding, = net. 

FLIGHTS AT TWILIGHT. ®y BLANCHE 


BLAIDE BROCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
yy 6d, n 


SOUND GROUND. 
IN CAMERA. 














JOHN LONG, LTD., 11-14 NORRIS STREET, 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, W. 








The 
Best New Books 


FORM A QUARTERLY OF THE ARTS, 
Edited by AUSTIN O. SPARE and FRANCIS 
MARSDEN. With Contributions, Literary anj 


Artistic, by leading Authors and Artists. Royal 
folio, 6s. net. 











GAUDIER-BRZESKA 4 Meni 


By EZRA POUND. With 38 Illustrations, inelag. 
ing 4 Portraits of the Sculptor and numerous Repro 
ductions of his Work. Crown 8vo, 125. 6d. net, 





VIVISECTION =A _ Heartless Science 


By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


Crown 
8vo, 55. net. 





A MERRY BANKER IN THE 
FAR EAST (AND _ SOUTH 
AMERICA) _ By WALTER H. vouns 


(TARAPACA). With 36 Illustrations. 
55. net. 


Crown 81, 





THE THEATRE OF TO-DAY 


By HIRAM KELLY MODERWELL. With » 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 











THE LATEST NOVELS 


THE TRAGEDY OF AN IN. 
DISCRETION Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By J. W. BRODIE-INNES. 


LOUISE & BARNAVAUX 


By PIERRE MILLE, Author of ‘ Under tk 
Tricolour,’ ‘Barnavaux,’ &c. Translated by 
BERENGERE DRILLIEN. With 8 Coloured 
Illustrations by HELEN McKIE. Crown 8¥0, 
35. 6d. net. 


PIERRE NOZIERE 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. A Translation by J. 
LEWIS MAY. Collected English Edition of th 
Works of Anatole France. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


THE BYWONNER 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 


HEARTS AND FACES 


By JOHN MURRAY GIBBON. 


THE SHELTERED SEX Cx. 890, 6 


By MADGE MEARS, 
Author of ‘ The Jealous Goddess.’ 


THE HONEST LAWYER 


By G. V. MCFADDEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BROWNIE Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By AGNES GORDON LENNOX. 


Crown 8vo, 6, 


Cr. 8v0, 6 


——— 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W: 
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Oxford University Press. 


—e— 


The Unity of Western Civiliza- 
s Essays by J. L. MYRES, J. A. SMITH, 
ERNEST BARKER, W. M. GELDART, 
A. J. CARLYLE, L. T. HOBHOUSE, J. W. HEAD- 
LAM, HARTLEY WITHERS, CONSTANCE SMITH, 
Cc. D. BURNS, J. A. HOBSON, H. G. WOOD, and 
F. 8S. MARVIN. Collected and Edited by F. S. 
MARVIN. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Imperial Unity & the Dominions. 


By A. B. KEITH. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Evolution of Prussia: the 
Making of an Empire. 2isto% 
and C. GRANT ROBERTSON. With Maps. Crown 
gvo, 58. net. (‘* Histories of Belligerents Series.”) 


The Balkans: a History of 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Rou- 


TOYNBEE, and PD. G. HOGARTH. With Maps 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (*‘ Histories of Belligerents Series.” 


The Government of India: 
Supplement. 7 Sir COURTENAY ILBERT. 


Table of Comparison between 
igest and the Act. 8vo. 8d. net. 


The Foundation of the Ottoman 


; A me y Bd the Osmanlis up to the 
_— Death of Bayezid I.(1300-1403). By H. A. 
GIBBONS. With6 Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Herbert Spencer Lectures. 
Decennial Issue, 1905-14. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
AUBERON HERBERT, FRANCIS GALTON, BEN- 
JAMIN KIDD, G. C. BUURNE, RAPHAEL 
MELDOLA, W. BATESON, D’ARCY W. THOMP.- 
SON, C. LLOYD MORGAN, Hon. B. RUSSELL 
Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Super-State and the “Eternal 


Values » Being the Herbert Spencer Lecture 
° delivered before the University of Oxford 
on March 15, 1916. By J. MARK BALDWIN. Medium 


8vo. 1s, 6d. net. 
An Anthology, Edited, with English 
Portugal, versions. by GEORGE YOUNG. With 
a Preface by Dr. THEOPHILO BRAGA (ex-President 
of the Portuguese Republic). With Frontispiece. 8vo. 


78. 6d. net. 

MH (the Primitive Ethics of 
Ashanti Proverbs ('Satnze People), trans 
lated from the original, with grammatical and anthro- 
agg Notes, by R. S. RATTRAY, with a Preface 
y Sir H. CLIFFORD, Governor and Commander-in- 

Chief, Gold Coast Colony. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Fragments of 
Early Worcester MSS. pe"ssct 
and a Charter of the Eighth Century paleaging to the 
Church of Worcester. Photographically re uced by 
— of the Dean and Chapter. dited, with 
nscriptions, Introductions and Appendixes by C. H. 
TURNE Imp. 


dito. 38s. 
The Sarum Missal. Fiited from, three 


by J. WICKHAM LEGG. Royal 8vo. 30s, net. 


The Chancel of English Churches. 


The Altar, Reredos, Lenten Veil, Communion Table, 
Altar Rails, Houseling Cloth, Piscina, Credence, 
Sedilia, Aumbry, Sacrament House, Easter Sepulchre, 
Squint, &c. By FRANCIS BOND. With 229 Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. (“Church Art in 
England Series.”) 


Keats’ Odes, Lyrics, Sonnets. 
Edited. with Introduction and Notes, by M. (ROBERT- 
SON) HILLS. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


English Prose, Narrative, De 


scriptive and Dramatic. .%"heeck. 


Pott 8vo. le. net. (‘* World’s Classics,” No. 204 ) 
English Critical Essays (Nine- 
teenth Century). EDMUND D. JONES, 

Pott 8vo. 1s. net. (‘* World’s Classics,” No. 206.) 


Applied Strict Counterpoint. 


By C. H. KITSON. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 


The Oxford English Dictionary 


(Vol. X.) Turadun—Tzirid. By Sir JAMES A. H. 
MURRAY. Imp. 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 


With 32 Facsimiles in Collotype. 
. net, 


7s. 6d. net. 


Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. ' 


ARNOLD | 


| SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. By Paut 








Constable & Company 


2 FRENCHWOMAN’S NOTES ON THE 


. By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 68. 





A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE. By mILpREp 


ALDRICH. 4th Iinpression. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. _y v. porosue. 
VITCH. Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 2. 64. 
ne 


THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA. By 


J. ¥. SIMPSON, M.A. D.Sc, Illustrated. 6s. net. 


AIRCRAFT IN WARFARE. he Dawn of the 
Fourth Arm. By F. W. LANCHESTER. Preface by 
Major-General Sir David Henderson, Director-General of 
Military Aeronautics. Lllustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


VINOGRADOFF, F.B.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


DELANE OF THE TIMES. 


By Sir E. T. COOK. 


Frontispiece. 2nd Impression. 58. net. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN HAY. ®yw. 8. THAYER. 


2 vols. Illustrated. 2nd Impression. 21s. net. 


DAY BY DAY BY WITH THE RUSSIAN 
ARMY. By BERNARD PARES. 2nd Impression. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY TO VICTORY. 


WILKINSON. Paper, 1s. net, 


THE NATION’S SERVANTS. Three Essays on 
o Education of Officers. By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
‘aper, 6d. net. 


THE NORMANS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By C. H. HASKINS. 8s. 6d. net, 


STUDIES IN TUDOR HISTORY. »%y w. p.m. 


KENNEDY, M.A. 5s. net. 


By: SPENSER 


CONSTABLE’S RUSSIAN LIBRARY. 
Edited by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


SOLOVYOF. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE SWEET-SCENTED NAME. 


SOLOGUB. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE SLAV SOUL AND OTHER STORIES. 


By ALEXANDER KUPRIN. 4s. 6d. net. 


By VLADIMIR 


By FEDOR 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FORTUNES OF GARIN. 


JOHNSTON. 6 


THE CHORUS. 


SYLVIA LYND. 6s. 


THE BENT TWIG. 8y DoROTHY CANFIELD. 6s. 





By MARY 


A Tale of Love and Folly. By 





THE COLLEGE CHAPEL SERIES. 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY. 


Uniform re-issue, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net each. 


MORNINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, 


1st Series. 


MORNINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, 


2ad Series. 


AFTERNOONS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL 


SUNDAY EVENINGS IN THE COLLEGE 
CHAPEL 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 





10 Orange Street W.C 





Constable & Company 





TO RUHLEBEN AND BACK. »y crorrney 


PYKE. With 4 Illustrations. 4th Impression. 48. 6d. net 


THE RULING CASTE AND FREN 
TRADE IN GERMANY. bio 


MILLIOUD. Introduction by The Right H 3 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., P.C. D.C.L. 4s. 6d. bee 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF B 

PROBLEMS in their relation to the ee 
War. By M. IL NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. (Lond.) Maps. 
2nd Impression. 78. 6d. net 


THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. 3,1 r. 


HAPGOOD. Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A 
LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 4s. 6d. net 


UNIFORM WITH ‘ORDEAL BY BATTLE.’ 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. »yr-. s. oxtven. 


Frontispiece and Map. 6th Impression. Buckram. 68. nct 
—————— 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOIL. 8y corpon p. 


KNOX. With a Foreword by Prof. W. B. BOTTOMLEY. 





Illustrated. 2nd Impression, 28. 6d. net 
FEMINISM IN GERMANY AND SCANDI- 
NAVIA. By KATHERINE ANTHONY. 4s. 6d. net 


LEGENDS OF GODS AND GHOSTS. trans. 


rig Hmong the Hawaijan. By W. D, ieee yt > 
THE HISTORY OF THE BONIN ISLANDS. 
SHAKESPEARE THE PLAYER. By aex. 
ANDER CARGILL. 25 Collotype Plates. 108. 6d. net 
THE ECONOMY OF FOOD. By J. atan 
MURRAY. New Edition. 28. net 
ARISTOCRACY AND JUSTICE. By rau. 


ELMER MORE. (Shelburne Essays: 9th Serie=.) 5¢. net 


Hy GREATEST OF LITERARY PRo- 


LEMS, The Authorship of the Shakespeare Works, 
By J. P. BAXTER. Illustrated. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE. 
ROUGHS. 


21s. net 


By JOHN BOR. 


48. 6d net 
REMINISCENCES. 8y Lyman ABBOTT. 
Illustrated. 158. net 
DANTE AND WAR. 8y HENRY CART DE 


LAFONTAINE. 3s. 6d. net 





THE NEW POETRY SERIES 
THE CLOISTER. By EMILE VERHAEREN 
INTERFLOW. 
JAPANESE LYRICS. Translated by LAFCADIO 
HEARN. 


SOME IMAGIST POETS: an Anthology. 
IRRADIATIONS: Sand and Spray. »®y 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER. 


WARTIME, Verse 


of Punch. 


By GEOFFREY FABER 





Verses by Sir OWEN SEAMAN, Editor 
Paper ls. net ; cloth, 2s. net 





THE NOSTELL COLLECTION 


Catalogue of the Pictures and other Works 
of Art in the Collection of Lord St. Oswald 
at Nostell Priory. By MAURICE W. 
BROCKWELL. Royal 4to. 5l. 5s, net 
d with 46 Full-Page Plates printed by Collotype 
—_ The text printe on handmade paper at the 
Chiswick Press. Bound in full buckram gilt, and limited 
to 100 copies for sale, of which only a few remain. i 
Tt .—“ We can only express a regret that the 
onan pon ae of more of our old Englivh homes are 
not dealt with in the manner in which Lord St. Oswald 
has had his beautiful house described and illustrated in 
this fine book.” 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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WellsGardner, Darton & Co. Mr. Murray's The Internationa] 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROUGH New Books. J ournal of Ethics 
WAY.’ as. 6d, net. 


CHRISTINA'S SON. 


By W. M. LETTS. 
Cloth, 6s. 


*Christina’s Son’ is as good as W. M. Letts’s 
first book, ‘The Rough Way,’ which was most 
favourably reviewed in all the leading papers, and 
ran into four editions in as inated months. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Cloth, 2s, net ; paper, ls. net. 
‘ [Fifth Edition. 


Notes on various aspects of the War—its causes, 
its effects, and its se lems for the future. 


DR. SCOTT HOLLAND'S BOOK OF 
REMINISCENCES. 


A BUNDLE OF 
MEMORIES. 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Fourth Edition. 


THE LAND OF 
OPEN DOORS 


Experiences of Pioneer Work in North- 
West Canada. 

By J. BURGON BICKERSTETH. 
With Preface by the Right Hon. EARL GREY. 
Illustrated. 7. 6d. net. 

[Third Edition. 
‘*Mr. Bickersteth is to be congratulated upon 
his rich experience, and upon his power of con- 
veying it vividly to his readers. Certainly he has 
produced a remarkable book.” —Times. 


GOD'S LOVE. 


By the Rev. C. C. BELL, M.A., 
Canon-Missioner and Canon-Residentiary of York. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The ArRcHBISHOP oF YORK says :—‘‘ Canon 
Bell has written an admirable series of instructions 
on God’s love, which, coming as it does from our 
Diocesan Mission Staff, I am cordially reeommend- 
ing for our reading in the weeks of Lent.” 








A MOST IMPORTANT WORK. 


MARRIAGE AND 
THE SEX PROBLEM. 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, 


Special Lecturer in Ethics and Psychology at 
the University of Zurich. 


Translated by MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc. Ph.D. 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


{Third Edition. 


**The most satisfactory book on this question.” 
T. Ps Weekly. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; 
and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 








LORD GRANVILLE 
LEVESON GOWER 


(Afterwards the First Earl Granville). Private 
Correspondence between the years 1781-1821. 
Edited by his Daughter-in-Law, CASTALIA, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. In Two 
Volumes. With Portraits. 32s. net. 


THE CHEVALIER 
DE BOUFFLERS 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By 
NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur 
Webster). IMlustrated. 12s. net. 


BALLADS OF BATTLE 


Written and illustrated by Corporal JOSEPH 
LEE, 1/4th Black Watch. 2s. 6d. net. 

A book that is different from nearly all the ‘‘ war 
books” that have appeared, in that the author is 
soldier, poet, and artist. His verses, many of them 
composed in the trenches, give the true soldier spirit, 
and his clever sketches show the scenes in which 
they were written. 


FREEDOM IN SERVICE 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A. LL.D., 
Professor of History, University of London, 
King’s College. 2s. 6d. net. 
The ‘‘ freedom ” dealt with in this book is primarily 
political freedom, and the ‘‘ service ” national military 
service ; but the larger significance of both terms is 
considered, especially in the later chapters. 


THE CARTHAGINIAN 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. By FRANK 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘The Gallant Way.’ 
2s. 6d. net. 


Notable New Novels. 
THE SONG OF THE LARK 


By WILLA S. CATHER, Author of ‘O 
Pioneers!’ 6s. 


NO GRAVEN IMAGE 


By HILDA P. CUMINGS. 5s. net. 


APRIL. THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEISM. Prof. J. A. Smith. 

SOME AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS. Lord Parker 
of Waddington. 

AIRCRAFT IN THE WAR. 

THE FORESTS OF FINLAND, AND 
+ lg TIMBER SUPPLIES. FE. P. 
Steb 

THE CO- OPERATIV E MOVEMENTININDIA. 
R. B. Ewbank, I.C.S. 

GERMAN BUSINESS METHODS IN FRANCE 
BEFORE THE WAR. Raphael-Georges Lévy. 

THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. Ernest Young. 

COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE IN 
ENGLAND. Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 

THOUGHTS ON THE PARLIAMENT OF 
SCOTLAND. A. V. Dicey. 

W. G. GRACE. Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 

THE SHIPPING PROBLEM. Cuthbert Maugham. 





HORACE AT HIS a0 FARM. Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, O.M. F.R.S. 
THE GRANVILLE ‘SORRESPONDENCE. 


Humphry Ward. 

RETRENCHMENT AND THRIFT. 
Crammond. 

THE COURSE Sad THE WAR. 
Col. Blood, 

THE POL ITICAL, ‘SITUATION. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 


Edgar 
(With Maps.) 











A Quarterly Review dealing with the 
fundamental principles of ethics and with 
the various phases of individual conduct 
and social morality. Special prominence 
is given to the principles of justice and of 
law as the agency of justice, with the 
object of making the Journal a common 
ground for interchange of views between 
students of law and students of ethics and 
the social sciences. The Journal is not the 
organ of any institution or body, but is 
under the editorial direction of an Inter. 
national Committee, including (in America) 
Felix Adler, Charles M. Bakewell, John 
Dewey, Frank Thilly, Roscoe Pound, John 
H. Wigmore, James H. Tufts, and (in 
England) J. S. Mackenzie and Sydney 
Waterlow. 


Among recent contributors have been: 
A. W. Benn, John Dewey, E. M. Forster, 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., Bertrand Russell, 
F. Melian Stawell, E. S. P. Haynes, 
J. Parker Hall, Prof. H. C. Brown, Dr, 
E. C. Parsons, W. W. Glenn, James H. 
Tufts, Dr. H. B. Reed. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, IIS. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, ld 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, W.C. 








The Journal 
of 


Egyptian Archeology 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


37 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF EcyproLocy and 
ALLIED STUDIES, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION Funp. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. Ill, Part I., JANUARY, 1916, contains 
Articles by Dr. A. E. Cowley, Dr. Alan #. 
Gardiner, F. Ll. Griffith, O. M. Dalton, A. ™. 
Blackman, S. Gaselee, and H. R. Hall. Ten Plates- 
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HELP OUR PRISONERS 
=| OF WAR IN GERMANY. 


- the “I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 
ut is 
| Inter. 
nerica) 
|, John 
1, John 


sydney ; hen ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION urgently appeals for funds 


a in order to continue the purchase and despatch of a weekly supply of 


‘ores, | necessities and comforts to relieve the sufferings of 500 British Prisoners 
Russell, 


lays | in Germany. ‘These men look forward to Parcel Day as the great event 
m, Dr. 4 A ‘4 é P . ‘ 
nes Hf in their lives, and it will mean a long and persistent effort if the observ- 


ance of this festival is to be maintained till the end of their captivity. 
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IN, Ld In every instance great care is exercised to ascertain that only 
, WC necessitous cases are dealt with; and to prevent overlapping, all 


—= names are submitted to the Prisoners of War Help Committee. 








Dear Sir,—Once again it gives me great pleasure to write and thank you for the parcels which | am receiving so 

regularly from you, and, needless to say, the contents are just what we require. You can’t imagine what a help they are to 
ogy us during these hard times, and I am certain the people in England are doing their best for us. How much we owe to them. 
You can’t imagine how much we enjoy a meal of our own, especially the bread.—Lce.-Cpl. F. M. 


“UND, Please accept my grateful thanks for the splendid parcels of boots, underclothing, tobacco, food, and cigarettes 
received from you at various tim2s, which I have acknowledged through the American Express Co. Our lives have been 
RT, made considerably brighter, our bodies more nourished, also kept warm during this winter, through your great kindness. 


Without you we should have been a very miserable class of men; most of the smiling faces here are due to your great 
kindness, a kindness which I think will never be forgotten. I looked forward to the coming winter with dread, but when I 
received the boots I became a happy man; the last winter my feet were wet-shod through not having suitable boots to wear. 














ca Forgive me being outspoken, but I should like to add your parcels of food contain the most suitable and needful things we 
ological require here. May God give you the best of health to continue your good work. Thanking you again and again, 
i News I remain, Yours obediently, E. G. C. 
ote 
orating 
The Parcels, value 7s. 6d., include everything that is known 
a to be necessary for the welfare and comfort of the Prisoners. 
ET; to 


4 Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received by 


REV. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 
Royal Savoy Association, 7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 





yontains 
lan H. 

A, M. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
Leaves from a Field Note 


Book. By J. H. MORGAN, late 
Home Office Commissioner with the 
British Expeditionary Force. Extra 


crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Evening Standard. —‘‘ Great is the joy 
when a work comes slong which has craft- 
manship, style, restraint—qualities which 
distinguish ‘Leaves from a Field Note 
Book.’ The book is full of good things ; it 
is a fine piece of work.” 


ABRIDGED EDITION. 1s. net. 
NEW IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY, 


Ordeal by Battle. asrincep 
EDITION. With a new Introduction. 
By F. 8. OLIVER. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 


The Main Illusions of 


Pacificism. By G. G. COULTON, 
M.A. 5s. net. 

Lorp Cromer in The Spectator says:— 
**Mr. Coulton has rendered a real service 
to the British public...... His exposure of Mr. 
Norman Angell’s fallacies comes at an oppor- 
tune moment.” 


Roadside Glimpses of the 


Great War. By ARTHUR 
SWEETSER. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 

*," A thrilling story of the author’s 
adventures in the war zone. He was held 
prisoner by the Germans amid the flames of 
Senlis, handcuffed during a twenty-eight 
kilometre march to two German prisoners, 
and was in Belgium at the time of the siege 
of Antwerp. 


Modern Europe, 1789-1914. 
By SYDNEY HERBERT. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* This work provides a comprehensive 


survey of European history from the time of 
the French Revolution to the year 1914. 





An Introduction to the 
Study of International 


Relations. By A. J. GRANT, 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD, J. D. I. 
HUGHES, P. H. KERR, and F. F. 
URQUHART. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN'’S NEW STORY. 


A Cathedral Singer. by 
JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of 
—- Choir Invisible,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
2s, net. 


The Shepherd of the North 
By RICHARD A. MAHER. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Birmingham Post.—‘ There is excel- 
lent craftsmanship in the book, and the 
character of the bishop who saves his people 
when they have taken the law into their own 
hands is an extremely sympathetic study.” 


Those About Trench. aA 
Novel. By EDWIN H. LEWIS. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

*,* The reader is taken from Chicago to 
Peshawar, through Afghanistan and Bokhara 
to Tashkent, across Austria into the moun- 
tains of Serbia, and all the way he is enter- 
tained with happenings of a stirring nature. 


Economics. An Introduction for 
the General Reader. By HENRY 
CLAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


STANFORD'S WAR_MAPs 





GERMANY IN 
DEFEAT. 


Phase Il. 
By COUNT DE SOUZA. 
With a series of 22 Battle-Plans. 6s. net. 

This volume closes the SECOND PHASE of the 
GREAT WAR, the FIRST PHASS having closed with 
the Battle of the Marne, when German strategy was 
defeated once and for all. The THIRD PHASE will 
complete the work. The FIRST PHASE (now in a Third 
on has created the widest interest both here and in 

e U.S. 

‘*It is strategy so thrillingly told that modern romance 
cannot compete with it. Quite extraordinarily exciting, 
and lucid too. It certainly explains things in a way not 
known here. The result is sound and professiona).” 

English Review. 

“ Extremely interesting, and calculated to clarify a good 
deal that is obscure. A model of clearness.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 


DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY 
Of all Ages and all Peoples. 
By ERT M. HYAMSON, F.R.Hist.8. 
762 pp. double columns, 25s, net. 

“One of the most astonishing works which this generation 
has seen. igiously comprehensive; its usefulness 
becomes more and more patent the more one contemplates 
it.”— New Statesman. 

** Undoubtedly the most comprehensive work of the kind 
in existence.”— rer. 

“Its unparalleled range gives it a value of its own 
Compiled with studious and scholarly care.”—Scotsman. 

“ This monumental work.”—/fall Mall Gazette. 


The largest biographical work in existence has 
NOT A TITHE Of the entries that this work contains. 


ENGLAND AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By Prof. A. O. MEYER. Translated by Father 
ek R. MCKEE, of the London Oratory. Large 8vo, 
. net. 


MANUAL ON EXPLOSIVES. 
By A. R. J. RAMSEY and H. C. WESTON. 

ith 29 Tlustrations. — 1s. net. ‘ioe 

BY BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 


Each 3s. 6d. net. 


(1) NERVOUS DISORDERS OF WOMEN: 


@ Modern Physiological Conception of their 
Causes, Effects, and National Treatment. 


(2) NERVOUS DISORDERS OF MEN. 
(3) ABNORMAL CHILDREN 


(Nervous, Mischievous, Precocious, Backward): a 
k for Parents, Teachers, and Medical Officers 

















of Schools. With 12 Plates. 
LIBRARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
HANDEL. 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Illustrated. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE MUSICIAN’S BOOKSHELF. 
Each 2s. 6d, net. 
(1) MUSICIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By R. ROLLAND. 334 pp. 


(2) MUSICIANS OF FORMER DAYS. 


By R. ROLLAND. 380 pp. 


THREE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


(1) ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, 
WRITIN GS, & RELIGION of the PARSIS 


M. HAUG. Edited and Enlarged by E. W. 
EST. 7s. 6d. net. 


(2) CHINESE BUDDHISM. 
By J. EDKINS, D.D. 7s, 6d. net. 

(3) LIFE OF BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 


By W. W. ROCKHILL. Derived from Tibetan 
orks. 7s. 6d, net. 





War Map No. 17. 


STANFORD'S HALF INCH Map 
OF THE BRITISH FRONT Iy 
FRANCE AND FLANDERS. 


A very clear and detailed Map, Coloured on the layer 

system, and showing by a red line the approxims:, 
ttle Front from Boesinghe on the North to th 

Somme on the South on March 1, 1916. 

One Sheet : 22 in. by 42in. ; 2 miles to Lim. (1: 196.7) 

Prices: Coloured Sheet, 3s. ; mounted to fold in Case, 


6s. 6d 
War Map No. 16. 


THE THEATRE OF WAR IN 
THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


This Map extends to Temesvar and the Transylvania 
Alps on the North, Corfu and Brusa on the South, anj 
from Sarajevo to the Black Sea and Constantinople 
It is Coloured on the layer system, and thus forms, 
companion Map to Nos. 11 and 14, which are on the 
same scale. 

One Sheet : 42in. by 28 in.; 18 miles to Lin. (1: 1.140,0y), 
Prices : Coloured Sheet, 5s, ; mounted to fold in Cas, 

2. 


War Map No. 15. 


SKETCH MAP OF GERMAN 
EAST AFRICA & SURROUNDING 
TERRITORIES. 


The Map is Coloured to show the present Politics 
Divisions, and includes Entebbe and Nairobi on th 
North, and Forts Jameson and Johnston on the South. 
The great upland Lakes of Victoria, er and 
Nyasa, as well as the smaller Lakes Edward, Kivu, 
Moero, and Bangeulu, are marked. 
One Sheet: 22 in. by 30in.; 40°83 miles to 1 in, 
(1: 2,587,000). Prices: Coloured Sheet, 3s, ; mounted 
to fold in case, 5s. 


War Map No. 9. 
THE SEAT OF WAR IN TURKEY, 


Including from Buda-Pest to the Persian Gulf, ani 
from the Sea of Azov to the Gulf of Akaba. The Sue 
Canal is included, and Egypt as far as Cairo. 

One Sheet: 42in. by 30in.; 50} miles to 1 in 
(1: 3,220,177). Prices: Coloured Sheet, 5s. ; mounted 
to fold in case, 8s. 6d, 


War Map No. 10. 
THE SEAT OF WAR IN ARMENIA 


Including Trebizond, Batum, and Tiflis on the North, 
Diarbekr, Van, and Tabriz on the South. 


One Sheet: 30in. by 22in.; 15°78 miles to lin 
(1: 1,000,000). Prices: Coloured Sheet, 2s. 64. 
mounted to fold in case, 5s. 


Central Europe. 


STANFORD'S REPRODUCTION OF 
PART OF THEGERMAN OFFICIAL 
MAP OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


(1: 300,000). Enlarged to the scale of 4 miles to 1 inch, 
and issued in 16 sheets about 25 by 20 inches. The 
— (printed in black, blue, and red) is full of detail 
and embraces the area between Riga on the North ani 
Cholm on the South, Nowogeorgievsk on the West, ani 
the marshes of Pinsk on the East. 

In 16 Sheets: 25in. by 20 in.; 
(1: 250,000). Price per Sheet: 3s. 


War Map No. 14. 


THE SEAT OF WAR ON THE 
AUSTRO-ITALIAN FRONTIER. 


A detailed Map of re of France, Switzerland, Ge 
many, Austria, and Italy surrounding the Austt 
Italian theatre of war; including on the North, 
Munich, and Vienna, and on the South, Marseille 
Ancona, and Spalato. Coloured on the layer systel 
to show Elevations, with the present Internation 
Boundaries clearly marked. 
One Sheet: 35in. by 22in.; 18 miles to 1 
(1: 1,140,000). Prices: Sheet, 4s.; mounted to foldit 
case, 6s. 6d. 


War Map No. 5. 
THE NORTH SEA AND 
THE BALTIC, 


Embracing the whole of the British Islands on tl 
West, the Farée Islands and Aland Islands on 
North, the Entrance to the Gulf of Finland on # 
East, and Vienna and Paris on the South. 


4 miles to lin 
Index-Map free. 








NEW RUSSIAN CATALOGUE 


(12 pp.) post free. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 
Ltd.: London. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd.: 
London. 








One Sheet: 30in. by 22in.; 50} miles to li 
(1: 3,220,177). Prices: Coloured Sheet, 2s. ' 

ted to fold in case, 5s.; mounted on board @ 
hang, 5s. 


Particulars of all the Best War Maps 
sold by Edward Stanford Ltd. post free. 











London: EDWARD STANFORD Ltt 
12, 18, and 14 LONG ACRE, W.C., 
Cartographers to His Majesty the King. 
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Notes and News. 


WE are glad to hear that at Oxford arrangements have been 
made for the usual short Summer Course for Teachers and others 
interested in Geography ; but the meeting cannot take place 
this year unless a prescribed minimum number of applications 
is received by the middle of April. If this number is reached, 
an Introductory Lecture will be given on Aug. 3. There will be 
two lectures and at least one period of practical work or an 
excursion each day. There will be short courses on Selected 
Topics of Physical, Historical, and Political Geography (especially 
Geographical Problems affecting the War and the British Empire), 
on Transport and Trade Routes, on the Teaching of Geography, 
and on the Oxford District. There will also be occasional de- 
monstrations of maps and apparatus, and meetings for the 
discussion of geographical problems and teaching methods. 
Names cannot be sent in too soon, addressed to the Vacation 
Course Secretary, School of Geography, 40 Broad Street, Oxford, 
to whom, also, all requests for further information as to fees, 
aecommodation, &c., should be sent. We hope that the requisite 
attendance will be guaranteed, for though geography has taken 
on new life of late years, it is still a subject of which the 
average student knows little. 

* * * * * 


THE Fourteenth Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be 
held this year at Oxford from July 29 to Aug. 12, and on account 
of the war has been reduced from three weeks to a fortnight. 
The Inaugural Address will be given by the Bishop of Oxford on 
‘The Priesthood of Christ’ ; and courses of four lectures have been 
promised by Canon Box on ‘ The Book of Ezra and Nehemiah ’ ; 
by Dr. Oesterley on ‘ Prayer in the Jewish and in the Christian 
Church’; by Dr. Darwell Stone on ‘The Theology of the 
Priestly Portions of the Hexateuch and of the Books of Chro- 
nicles’; and by the Rev. R. G. Parsons on ‘ The Epistle to the 
Hebrews.’ Single lectures have also been promised by Prof. 
Sanday, Dr. Selbie, and Mr. C. C. J. Webb. The total 
cost to the students, including lecture tickets, will not exceed 
2, 2s. 6d. a week. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Miss E. Lawder, 25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 





THE Liprary Association intends to celebrate the Shake- 
speare Tercentenary by holding a meeting at the Westminster 
Public Library, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W., on May 5, 
for the reading and discussion of a series of papers. Prof. W. 
Macneile Dixon will lecture on ‘ Shakespeare the Englishman ’ 
Mr. H. R. Tedder on ‘Shakespearian Literature’; and Mr. Walter 
Powell, Chief Librarian of Birmingham, on the Birmingham 
Shakespeare Memorial Library, with a note on the Cervantes 
collection. Mr. A. H. Bullen’s Shakespeare Head Press at 
Stratford, now the subject of a widely supported public appeal, 
will be described by Mr. Frank Pacy, Hon. Secretary of the 
Association. 

* * * * * 


THE Kensington Libraries Committee report the completion 
of the Catalogue of the Collection of Books relating to British 
Topography in their Reference Library, as far as that collection 
goesuptonow. The books on London are catalogued in a volume 
by themselves. The Catalogue, which is in MS., and classified, 
deals with over 3,200 works, apart from maps and views, which 
are catalogued separately. 


7 * * * * 


As the result of a Conference of over twenty Scientific Societies 
convened by the President and Council of the Royal Society on 
March 22,a Committee has been appointed to draft a scheme for 
a Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies which will (1) promote 
the co-operation of those interested in pure or applied science ; 
(2) supply a means by which the scientific opinion of the country 
may find effective expression ; (3) promote the application of 
science to national industries and national service ; and (4) dis- 
cuss scientific questions in which international co-operation 
seems advisable. We hope that this Conjoint Board will be a 
little more effective than the usual Royal Commission, and that all 
private jealousies and prejudices of this school or that may be 
put aside, so that real and united advance may be made. 


* * * * * 


CAMBRIDGE is to have its usual Summer Meeting, at which the 
main subject of study will be the ‘ History, Modern Life, Litera- 
ture, and Art of Russia.’ Among the lecturers will be Prof. 
Peter Struve, Prof. Pares, Prof. Vinogradoff, Lord Redesdale, 
Mr. Aylmer Maude, and Mrs. Rosa Newmarch. 

There will also be a course of lectures on ‘ The Economics 
of Land,’ in which Mr. R. E. Prothero, Sir Thomas Mackenzie, 
Prof. Biffen, and Mr. A. D. Hall will take part. 

In the Theological Section ‘The Elements of Pain and 
Conflict in Human Life’ will be considered from a Christian 
point of view by Prof. Stanton, Prof. Sorley, Dr. Tennant, Dr. 
Oman, and the Dean of Worcester. 

The Inaugural Lecture will be given by Lord Robert 
Cecil on Wednesday, Aug. 2. 


* * * * * 


Tue Day Lectures at the Royal Institution after Easter 
are not confined to Science. Mr. Laurence Binyon is giving two 
on ‘ Oriental Painting’; Sir Alexander Mackenzie three on the 
‘ Beginnings of the Orchestra’ and the ‘ Revival of Chamber 
Music in England’; Prof. Foxwell two on the ‘ Finance of the 
Great War : New Problems and New Solutions ’ ; and Sir James 
Frazer two on ‘ Folk-Lore in the Old Testament.’ 

The Friday Evening Discourses, which will be resumed on 
May 5, will include ‘ Electrical Methods in Surgical Advance,’ 
by Sir James Mackenzie Davidson ; ‘ Vulgarity,’ by Dr. A. C. 
Benson ; and ‘ Eyesight and the War,’ by Dr. Ernest Clarke. 
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Tue Spanish academician Don José de Armas, one of the 
finest critics his country has produced, will lecture on April 23, 
at the Madrid ‘‘ Ateneo,” on ‘Cervantes in England.’ D. José de 
Armas is a warm supporter of the English cause, and in the 
announcement of his address he promises ‘‘ to remind the Spanish 
people once more that the universal recognition of Cervantes’ 
genius was due to English authors in Cervantes’ own days and 


after.” 
* * Ok * ok 


Wuart an Edinburgh Carlyle Committee has failed to do in 
securing a permanent memorial of Carlyle in the Scottish capital 
has been accomplished by Lord Rosebery, who has presented 
his marble statue of the sage by Boehm to the Scottish National 
Gallery. This statue, of which the one in bronze on the Thames 
Embankment at Chelsea is a replica, has been placed in Room VII. 
of the Gallery. On the back of the chair on which Carlyle is 
seated are the words: “ The original statue executed for the 
Earl of Rosebery.—J. E. Boehm, 1881.” 


* * * * * 


Ir is somewhat sad to reflect that, while the house 
producing Comic Cuts was able to obtain 21 out of the 53 
exemptions for recruits applied for, the management of Punch 
have been compelled—owing to the war—to discontinue the 
whoie of their free list, not excepting the exchange copy which 
used to reach The Atheneum every Tuesday, not only lightening 
our labours, but also inspiring us to even greater and more serious 
effort in the Higher Criticism. 


* * * * * 


Ir is a hundred years this month since Philip James Bailey, 
the author of ‘ Festus,’ was born, and this poem of his youth 
won, especially in its earlier editions, the praise of the most severe 
critics. Already it is slipping from the ken of modern readers, 
but one of the best judges of poetry who wrote for The Atheneum 
anticipated for it a “ glorious revival.” For the present age 
the mere bulk of ‘ Festus’ is against it, but it contains some 
passages of real beauty. 

* * * * * 


HirHERTO there has been but one opinion as to the baleful 
influence exercised by Leopardi’s mother on the Recanati house- 
hold ; yet Giulio Labigaldie and Camillo Antona-Traversi have 
made an heroic attempt to rehabilitate her in their ‘ Note 
biografiche sopra la contessa Adelaide Antici-Leopardi.’ Her 
piety was exemplary, but hers was not the only family that has 
had to suffer from the strict piety of its heads. Even when 
she rejoiced at an infant’s death, because it would go straight to 
Paradise and cost her nothing to educate, she only slightly 
exaggerated the official religious view of her day. To her the 
task of restoring the family fortunes was a duty so sacred that it 
amply justified the slight exaggeration. The children were 
bright and lively in their early years, but the narrow medieval 
patrician traditions which she had inherited soon proved in- 
tolerable to her gifted son, just as they had done to the Verri 
brothers in Milan. For years she thwarted his efforts to escape, 
since the slightest extravagance would interfere with her life’s 
object. She may have done her best according to her lights, and 
geniuses are notoriously ill to live with, but Leopardi means 


too much to the world for us to judge his mother except as she 
affected his life. 
* 


* * * * 
So familiar and indispensable has ‘ The Newspaper Press 
Directory’ (Mitchell, 2s.) become to this office that our review 


copy for 1916 was immediately placed on our reference shelves, 
and put to general daily use for a month before we realized that 





no notice of it had been given in the ‘ List of New Books.’ The 
present edition, the 71st annual issue, contains detailed informa. 
tion of about 2,500 newspapers and over 3,000 periodicals and 
magazines published in the United Kingdom. A hundred and 
ninety pages are devoted to the colonial and foreign section. 

ok * oa * * 

Mr. E. H. Courvitxe (of Sothebys) is actively engaged in 
completing a bibliographical record of autograph letters, docu- 
ments, and manuscripts sold by auction during the first two 
years of the war. The work is entitled ‘ Autograph Prices 
Current.’ Each item will be annotated with the price realized 
and date of sale, and a comprehensive index will be bound with 
the work, which will be published at the end of July. 

* * * *” * 

Messrs. Dosety’s Book Catalogue for April includes ap 
anonymous and sprightly ‘ Essay against too much Reading’ 
of 1728, of which the British Museum possesses no copy, and 
bibliographers apparently knew nothing. The writer makes 
an interesting allusion to Shakespeare :— 


“IT will give you a short account of Mr. Shakespeare's pro- 
ceeding ; and that I had from one of his intimate acquaintance, 
His being imperfect in some things was owing to his not being a 
scholar, which obliged him to have one of those chuckle-pated 
historians for his particular associate, that could scarce speak a word 
but upon that subject; and he maintain’d him, or he might have 
starv’d upon his history. And when he wanted anything in his 
way, as his plays were all historical, he sent to him, and took down 
the heads of what was for his purpose in characters, which were 
thirty times as quick as running to the books to read for it: then 
with his natural flowing wit he work’d it into all shapes and forms, 
as his beautiful thoughts directed.” 

* * * * * 

THE issue for April 4 of L’Homme Enchainé is an interesting 
example of the censorship as practised in Paris—two columns 
and a quarter above the signature G. Clemenceau, but white as 
virgin snow! No doubt the censored article will find its way into 
being some day ; we trust it will be as exciting as the conjectures 


to which its absence gives rise. 
* * * * * 


Tue death, on April 12, of Dr. Edward A. Beck will be 
regretted by a host of friends at Cambridge. As Master and 
Tutor at Trinity Hall he was admirably attentive to the needs 
of the College; and his humour and unconventional ways were 


a refreshment to all who knew him. 
ok ok ok OK * 


THE death, on March 21, of Mr. John Clay, the Cambridge 
University printer, will be deeply regretted by all who knew 
him. He joined the University Press before he took his B.A., 
and became a partner with his father in 1882. He took a vivid 
interest in all that concerned Cambridge. A genial Englishman 
with a keen sense of humour, a sportsman, and a good Church- 
man, he was an excellent friend, and won the love of those 
who worked with him. Proud of his Press, he was especially 
proud of the number of employees now serving in the army and 
navy. 

* * * * * 

THE death of Sir John Gorst on April 4 recalls memories 
of the famous “‘ Fourth Party.” His varied career hardly gave 
him the chances to which his ability entitled him, but he did 
useful service as Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education, 1895-1902, and his book on ‘ The Children of the 
Nation ’ (1907) was an arresting plea for more attention to the 
health of the young. In ‘ New Zealand Revisited ’ (1908) he 
gave a vivid account of his experiences in the sixties. 

* * * ca * 

SHortLy after the resignations of Dr. Lyttelton and Mr. 
F. W. Cornish were announced, Eton lost Mr. Edward C. Austen- 
Leigh, a familiar and well-loved figure for many years as Lower 
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Master. Mr. Austen-Leigh served the school from 1862 to 1905, 
and his wide and beneficent interest was felt on every side of 
Ftonian life. One of the kindest of men, he revealed in his 
trenchant humour his descent from Jane Austen. 

* * * * * 


By the death of Dr. William Keeling on March 30, Bradford 
Grammar School loses a head master of unusual ability. Dr. 
Keeling’s service lasted for 44 years, and he did not seek the 
advancement which leads schoolmasters often to give up positions 
to the disadvantage of their pupils. He maintained at Bradford 
a good knowledge of the classics alongside of the science and 
mathematics in which the school has chiefly distinguished 


itself. 
ok a * Ed * 


Many scholars will regret the death of Mr. Herbert 
Richards, Senior Fellow and Librarian of Wadham College, 
Oxford. A successful tutor, Mr. Richards showed wide erudi- 
tion in the classics, excellent taste in English, and dry humour 
when confronted with the world. His textual work on Greek, 
contributed mainly to The Classical Review, is of lasting value, 
and he reprinted much of it from time to time. ‘ Notes on 
Xenophon and Others’ was his first volume (1907) ; and ‘ Aristo- 
telica,’ which we reviewed on Dec. 4 of last year, concluded the 


series. 
* * ok * * 


THE death of Mr. George Washburn Smalley on April 4 
removes a journalist who had a great reputation as American 
correspondent of The Times. Mr. Smalley’s vivacious and 
occasionally prejudiced views of the crowd of eminent men he 
knew are well exhibited in his books, ‘ Studies of Men’ and 
Anglo-American Memories.’ 

* * * * * 


Mrs. Jutia Frankav (Frank Danby), who died on March 17, 
had a gift for writing and abundant cleverness as a novelist. 
She hit off various features of life in smart society, especially 
among the Jewish community, with an incisive pen. ‘ Pigs in 
Clover,’ 1902, made a succés de scandale, but her best book was 
‘The Heart of a Child’ (1908), which pictured a girl untainted 
by the evil side of theatrical life. Mrs. Frankau also worked for 
several years at the history of printing and engraving, producing 
an elaborate account of ‘ Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints,’ and 
Lives of John Raphael Smith, and James and William Ward. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Wi~LiamM Macponatp, who died at 187 Pinner Road, 
Harrow, on March 21, was a remarkable instance of a man who 
did much in the face of grave handicaps. Sadly crippled and 
often ill, he was a good worker in letters who never penned a 
careless line, 2 man of wide knowledge and exceptional critical 
ability, a reviewer who could be trusted always to do thorough 
justice to his task. His latest book was a capital selection from 
Bret Harte with a full and arresting introduction. He had a 
special knowledge of American history; and the width of his 
range may be shown by the fact that he appreciated men so 
different as Benjamin Franklin, Burns, and Balzac. His edition 
of Lamb, incomplete in some ways, is notable for its criticism, 
and it was he who first discovered that Lamb had proposed 
marriage to that pleasing actress Miss Kelly. His pride some- 
times tended to arrogance, but those who knew his difficult life 
would be the first to say Sume superbiam quesitam meritis. His 
spirit was equal to his independence, and he overcame the weak- 
ness of the body. 

** * fix * 


As we go to press we learn with regret of the death of Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward, a son of ‘“ Ideal”? Ward, and an accomplished 





writer, especially on Roman Catholic matters. Mr. Ward published 
biographies of his father in relation to the Oxford Movement 
and the Catholic Revival, of Wiseman, and of Newman, and an 
attractive memoir of Aubrey de Vere. As editor he made The 
Dublin Review a force in religion and letters; and he was one of 
the founders of the Synthetic Society, which some ten years 
since included many distinguished intellects. His ‘ Ten Personal 
Studies ’ and ‘ Men and Matters’ indicate the kind of writing 
which was his forte—analysis of character, with reminiscences. 
* Bd * 7” * 


Mr. Davin Douglas, who died on April 4 in his 93rd year, did 
not do a large business as a publisher, but will be remembered 
for several choice things. He brought out the charming ‘ Hore 
Subsecive’ of his friend John Brown, and introduced such 
American writers as Aldrich, Mr. Howells, and Mr. William Winter 
to a wide public in neat little editions. His chief claim on letters, 
however, was his publication in the nineties of Walter Scott’s 
* Journal’ and ‘ Familiar Letters.’ These volumes, well edited 
by himself, are not known as they should be. 

* * * * % 


Dr. Lorenzo Sears, who died on the last day of February 
in his 78th year, was successively Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature at the University of Vermont, and Professor of Rhetoric 
and, later, of American Literature at Brown University, retiring 
in 1903. As an author Dr. Sears was known to college men all 
over America, his most familiar works being ‘The History of 
Oratory,’ ‘ The Occasional Address : its Composition and Litera- 
ture,’ ‘ Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism,’ and 
‘ American Literature in the Colonial and National Periods.’ 











THE TERCENTENARY OF CERVANTES. 


Ir is peculiarly fortunate that the tercentenary of the greatest of 
dramatists and the greatest of romanticists should come together, 
and in war-time, for we are in danger of neglecting the safety- 
valve of good literature owing to the continual state of nervous 
tension which makes us read nothing but war news. The present 
occasion ought, however, to pull us up and send us back to the 
perennial refreshment of Shakespeare and the author of ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ 

Cervantes, like many of the best writers of to-day, was a 
soldier first and author afterwards. As everybody knows, he 
lost his left hand at the battle of Lepanto, and speaks of the 
injury as a “trifling price to pay for the honour of partaking 
in the first great action in which the naval supremacy of the 
Ottoman was successfully disputed by Christian arms.” This 
misfortune, however, did not cause him to give up soldiering, 
for he stayed in the army some time after this, and spent almost 
five years in slavery as the result of a corsair raid. He nearly 
lost his life on this occasion, only escaping the bowstring because 
a renegade told a pirate that he considered the future author 
of ‘ Don Quixote ’ to be worth something better than two hundred 
crowns. 

At 34, after ten years of varied excitements, he managed 
to escape to Spain and settled down as an author. His reputa- 
tion in this respect is strangely akin to that of Fielding, for he 
not only wrote many prose romances, of which the best known 
is ‘ Galatea,’ but he also laboured incessantly for three years 
at drama. He suffered exactly as Fielding suffered by a total 
but deserved neglect of his plays, and lives, for the average 
Englishman of to-day, solely by reason of his great achievement, 
‘Don Quixote,’ just as Fielding lives for the majority through 
‘Tom Jones.’ 
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The first part of the romance was written in prison, the 
second some ten years later, partly to denounce a plagiarist, 
partly to kill Don Quixote, and so round off his history. Cer- 
vantes lived one year longer, during which he was “ lionized ” 
by all who came into contact with him in Madrid, and died on 
April 23, 1616. He remains as a master of Spanish style second 
to none, and with all the handicaps of translation, ‘ Don Quixote ’ 
has taken and kept throughout Europe a place scarcely inferior 
to any other book ; its author ranks among that small body of 
geniuses which includes certainly not more than twelve names. 


The Don himself is commonly misunderstood. The word 
“* Quixotic” does not connote innate goodness, simplicity, nobility, 
as it ought. The man who feels contempt for him is in a sad 
way ; he is in the like case with the shallow critic who regards 
Cervantes as a scoffer, a satirist of Swift’s order. The truth 
is the exact reverse. Cervantes was almost as gentle as Shake- 
speare himself; no one except Shakespeare would have treated 
the author of the false Don Quixote more kindly than Cervantes 
did; he had every cause to be angry, but, instead of giving 
vent to his justifiable wrath, he merely laughs goodnaturedly, 
“That Sancho you talk of,” says Sancho, “‘ must be some paultry 
raggamufiin, some guttling mumper, or pilfering crack-rope, I 
warrant him. For it is I that am the true Sancho Panga, it is I 
that am the merry, conceited squire, that have always a tinker’s 
budget full of wit and waggery, that will make gravity grin in 
spite of its teeth.” 


This is Shakespeare’s note, the note of the honey-mouthed 
Comic Spirit: “ There is no book,” says Don John concerning 
this false history, “‘ there is no book so bad as not to have some- 
thing that is good in it.” “‘ Heaven forgive him,” says Sancho ; 
‘he might have left me where I was, without offering to meddle 
with me. Every man’s nose will not make a shoeing-horn. 
Leave the world as it is. St. Peter is very well at Rome.” This 
is only paralleled by Shakespeare’s “‘ The rarer action is in virtue 
than in vengeance.” 


Cervantes had thoroughly grasped the theory of comedy 
which has, in our own day, found perfect expression in Meredith. 
To laugh mankind out of their foibles and silliness was his busi- 
ness; that he did it consummately ‘Don Quixote’ is an ever- 
lasting witness. To attempt to kill knight-errantry would have 
been foolish, for it had been dead long before. Cervantes was 
not the man to waste words on a pointless cause ; his mission 
was rather to divert men from the ridiculous books on knight- 
errantry ; and even on these he has mercy, and would spare from 
the flames the best of them. His business, as he simply explains 
in the delightful Preface to Part I., is to consult pure nature, 
and to imitate her as closely as he can. Making mirth and 
humour his superficial design, he laid on a solid foundation which 
should challenge attention from the ignorant and admiration 
from the judicious, keeping his eye fixed on the principal end of 
his project, the destruction of that monstrous heap of ill-con- 
trived romances which strangely infatuated the world of his 
day. 


That he succeeded we well know ; how could he fail when 
he took for his hero so quaint and lovable a creature as Don 
Quixote de la Mancha? Who does not conjure up at once the 
vision of the lean-bodied man of 50, with the thin weather- 
beaten face half a league in length, the early riser and lover of 
hunting who passed his days reading and re-reading brain- 
rotting books? Yet Don Quixote was not only rational, but 
even wise on every count save one. His intrepidity is awe- 
inspiring. On only one occasion does he draw back from the foe, 
and then he is ashamed to such a degree that he must needs 
make excuses to Sancho ; once only is he caught out in a palpable 








lie—concerning Montesino’s cave. Otherwise he is rectitude 
itself in all he does; the perfect lover, staunch and true to his 
ideal, though he has scarcely seen or spoken to the lady of his 
choice, and is tempted often to stray from the path of rigid 
faithfulness. His imagination beats that of the lunatic, the 
lover, and the poet all combined. He is the righter of wrongs, 
the bully-rock of widows, the maintainer of damsels and maidens, 
the father of the fatherless. When he dies we feel for him as we 
feel for very few other characters in fiction. 

Only less lovable is Sancho, with his insatiable desire to 
become the governor of an island, his cowardice, his glorious 
stock of irrevelant proverbs. Sancho can make shift to pass 
by an injury as well as any man, as having a wife to maintain 
and children to bring up ; he has the gumption to see the mania 
of his master, and yet not the worldly wisdom to leave him to 
his disasters unfriended :— 


“T am a fool, that is certain, for if I had been wise, I had left 
my master many a fair day since ; but it was my luck and my vile 
errantry, and that is all that can be said of it. I must follow him 
through thick and thin. We are both town-bred children ; I have 
eaten his bread, I love him well, and there is no love lost between 
us. In the night all cats are grey; unhappy is he that wants his 
breakfast at two in the afternoon ; a bellyful is a bellyful. When 
the hour is come we must all be packed off....and so good night 
or good morrow, which you please.” 


His proverbs, ill-timed as they often are, hit the nail on the 
head with an astonishing accuracy. ‘‘ When the hour is come 
we must all be packed off,” is as perfect an epitome of life as 
“The readiness is all,’’ or ““ Men must endure their going hence 
even as their coming hither.” As governor of his island, he is 
not less wise in his judgments than Solomon: he is a plain, 
merry-conceited fellow, and certainly no Trinculo or Caliban; 
for the sake of his master he is willing to abide many strokes of 
adverse fortune, even though he has to administer some himself. 
He out-Malaprops Mrs. Malaprop, and remains a human being, 
never verging on the mere caricature. 

But it is not alone in his delineation of his two major cha- 
racters that Cervantes is so ripe a wit; his genius comes out at 
all points in the story ; who else would have dared to hold us 
with so long a novel without a heroine, since Dulcinea can scarcely 
be regarded as the feminine counterpart of the Don? His 
coarseness no more affects us than Fielding’s does ; he is always 
moral, healthy, and invigorating. He is full of sly hits at the 
old romances, giving them their death-blow with such insidious 
sentences as “I never could find that the knights errant ever 
ate, drank, owned money, slept, or died natural deaths,” or did 
anything human. We feel an added sense of admiration for the 
wonderful cleverness of the interruption of Cardenio’s story and 
its subsequent continuation ; all comes so naturally, nothing 
is forced ; all falls out as in real life. 

Then, again, are there any letters in the world to compare 
with those casually strewn throughout this history? How 
finely Teresa Panga comes out of this test with ‘‘ She that wishes 
rather to see you than write to you”’! Cervantes is lavish, too, 
of songs which are frequently overlooked, for they are not the 
least excellent part of a book which is a mine of excellences. 
Who that reads it can forget Altisidora’s ‘ Mock Farewell ’ ? 

Cervantes had a sure and perfect knowledge of the world, 
of scholars, soldiers, priests, barbers, gentlemen, innkeepers, 
and women; he was essentially dramatic, and he seems, as 
Shakespeare did, to know his greatest characters so well as almost 
to have become them while he was writing of them. He ranks 
with Shakespeare and Homer. He “ saw life steadily and saw 
it whole,” and a world racked with care and sorrow cannot afford 
to neglect his inimitable brightness. 8. P. B. M. 
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§0ME LEADING TENDENCIES IN RECENT POLITICAL 
THOUGHT. 


II.—Soctat PsycHouoey. 


In the first paper of this series an attempt was made to show 
how the conception of a group-mind entered English political 
thought, first, through the theorizing of certain lawyers upon 
the subject of the corporation, and, secondly, through the revived 
study of the works of Rousseau. Having briefly explained the 
views of those who endeavour to prove the existence of a group- 
mind, I pass to those who discuss its characteristics. 

The two dominant schools of political thought in the nine- 
teenth century both trace their origins back to the French Re- 
volution and the ideas that preceded it. The abstract, deduc- 
tive, intellectualist method produced the “ principles of 1789,” 
and the American and French declarations of the rights of man, 
and, despite Bentham’s gibe about ‘“ nonsense on stilts,” led to 
Benthamism and the individualistic theories generally. The 
other—the historical school—can be traced back to Montesquieu, 
appeared in Rousseau’s later and saner thought, and found its 
most brilliant representatives in the eighteenth century in 
Burke and the English constitutionalists. The essence of Burke’s 
political theory was the prescriptive title of existing governments. 
In the reaction from the Revolution, Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
Savigny founded the great German historical school of politics 
and law. Macintosh’s famous aphorism that “ constitutions 
are not made, but grow,” belongs to the same order of ideas, 
the chief practical result of which was to furnish the rational 
basis of nationalism. Years later Darwin consummated the 
great intellectual revolution of the century, and Maine almost 
contemporaneously established securely our historical school of 
law. 

The significance of these remarks lies in the fact that the 
social psychologists are the descendants of the writers of the 
historical, evolutionary, and nationalist schools. It was no mere 
coincidence that the first attempt to apply the principles of 
“inheritance ” (i.e. heredity) and “‘ natural selection ”’ to politics 
was also the first work on social psychology. Bagehot’s brilliant 
and suggestive study (“ Physics and Politics ’) attempted solutions 
of some of the fundamental problems of history, but his method 
was primarily psychological. His cardinal principle was the 
existence in human beings of an instinct of imitation. His illus- 
trations are widely chosen—from the behaviour of schoolboys, 
the tyranny of fashion, the styles of newspapers, the manners of 
Society with a capital “S,”’ the workings of the money market, 
and so forth. All are designed to prove the proposition that the 
collective mind of a group or crowd enforces conformity to its 
dominant ideas by every social sanction at its disposal, though 
the sanctions are really little needed because the existence of the 
largely unconscious instinct of imitation makes compliance easy. 
Bagehot’s facts were not and could not be disputed, but later 
writers have questioned the existence of any specific instinct of 
imitation, whilst recognizing the importance of imitation itself 
(e.g. Mr. McDougall in his ‘Social Psychology’). Mr. Graham 
Wallas alone takes a contrary view, but his criticism is some- 
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what impotent, and not altogether in point (‘The Great 
Society,’ p. 124 et seq.). 

Until the present century Bagehot’s voice was almost 
solitary, but in the last few years a number of treatises have 
appeared. In France Tarde and Le Bon have developed Bagehot’s 
ideas to the point of absurd exaggeration; but the works 
of Mr. McDougall, Mr. Graham Wallas, and quite recently 
Sir Martin Conway and Mr. W. Trotter are all valuable and 
generally sane. 

The study is best defined in the words of Mr. Graham Wallas 
(‘Great Society,’ p. 21) :— 

“The science of social psychology aims at discovering and 
arranging the knowledge which will enable us to forecast, and there- 
fore to influence, the conduct of large numbers of human beings 
organized in societies. It is accordingly concerned mainly with the 
type, and treats individual variations from it rather as instances of 
a@ general tendency to vary than as isolated facts....It deals, 
within limits which are felt by all psychologists to exist, although 
there is little agreement on their details, only with the higher and 
more conscious facts of human behaviour.” 

The direction in which the study has proceeded so far has 
been chiefly in the analysis of the instincts and emotions of the 
individual human being, and the application of the results of that 
analysis to social life. Mr. McDougall enumerates such instincts 
as those of Flight and the related emotion of Fear, Repulsion, 
Curiosity, Pugnacity, the Parental Instinct, the Gregarious 
instinct, and so forth, and proceeds from these to describe 
certain innate tendencies, the sentiments, the growth of self- 
consciousness, and volition. The other writers all deal with 
the matter on much the same general lines. 

It is obvious from this statement that the subject is in a 
comparatively early stage of development, but that is no reason 
for discouragement. Facile generalizations would have been of 
small value without a solid foundation of proved facts. So far pro- 
fessed psychologists, except Mr. Graham Wallas, have not seriously 
attacked the enormously important problem of the characteristics 
of the collective or group-mind; while Sir Martin Conway goes 
to the extent of denying the very existence of a collective mind, 
and asserts that that ‘‘ great beast ’’ the crowd is subject only to 
emotions. Mr. McDougall has promised us a second volume on this 
aspect of the subject, but it has not yet seen the light. Meanwhile, 
the peculiarity of the existing literature is that the writers who 
are professed psychologists have not dealt with this matter, while 
those who have done so (like Sir Martin Conway) are not professed 
psychologists at all. 

The result of research so far has been to establish one prin- 
ciple at least as practically axiomatic. Comparative psycho- 
logy has tended to demonstrate that the chief human instincts 
and emotions are survivals or developments of animal instincts, 
and exist in the noble savage just as in civilized man. Man’s 
environment may change or be changed by him, his knowledge 
may increase, his mastery over nature may grow indefinitely ; 
but the bundle of instincts and emotions that we call human 
nature remains unchanged throughout the ages. In fact, we are 
practically going back to Buckle’s principle that, while intellectual 
progress has been definite and measurable, there has been no 
advance in the principles, as distinct from the practice, of ethics 
and morality. 

In the hands of most of its exponents, because they have 
been chiefly concerned with instincts and emotions, social psycho- 
logy has been a very prominent element in what Mr. Graham 
Wallas has called ‘“ twentieth-century anti-intellectualism.”’ 
If social and political life is a mere resultant of human nature, 
the very foundations of the old democratic theory are beginning 
to rock. If the body politic is an emotional crowd blindly 
following its instincts, what becomes of the picture of the in- 
telligent voter carefully weighing the merits of the rival policies 
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presented to him and depositing the result of his mature delibera- 
tion in the ballot-box ? How can every man be as good as 
another if he is merely an item in a crowd-instinct, or an in- 
finitesimal portion of a group-emotion ? In truth the reaction 
from extreme democratic theory began because of the patent 
facts eloquently described in the late E. L. Godkin’s ‘ Unforeseen 
Tendencies of Democracy.’ No one could act for long as a 
canvasser or an election agent and retain his belief in the business, 
despite the conventions of platform oratory; and was not Tam- 
many Hall a standing witness against it? It has long been an 
axiom that success at the polls depends very largely upon the 
efficiency of party organization. If the opinions of voters arose 
by a purely intellectual process, such methods would have been 
utterly superfluous; in fact, the very expression “ organization 
of opinion” is a negation of the theory. How shrewd are the 
blows that the study of the collective mind is dealing to the 
current democratic theories is amusingly shown by the reviews 
of such works in the papers of that persuasion. 

The revolt from the extreme position of nineteenth-century 
intellectualism was inevitable and salutary. It has expressed 
itself strongly in philosophy as well as in political thought, as 
witness the Pragmatists and the followers of Bergson. Never- 
theless, one hopes it is merely a passing cloud that wider study 
will dispel. The psychologists would have been overwhelmed 
by their vast and intractable subject if they had attempted to 
survey the whole ground at once. The strong bias that they 
appear to show towards anti-intellectualism is really due to their 
study of the neglected instincts and emotions. 

The pressing question before thinkers at the present moment 
is whether intellectualism is entirely bankrupt. Can we truth- 
fully assert that “man is man, and master of his fate,” or must 
we resign ourselves to a condition of things in which all practical 
affairs of moment are decided by the emotions of crowds? As- 
suredly one can answer at once that the intellectualist theory of 
the future will not work upon Early Victorian lines. Modern 
statesmen will not, like their predecessors of two or three genera- 
tions ago, assume 


“‘that the members of a council of sixty or a hundred members 
would be actuated by the one desire of Happiness, and would 
attempt by pure logic in full session to persuade each other that that 
desire would best be satisfied by this or the other expenditure ; 
just as the same statesmen, when they passed the Limited Liability 
Acts a few years later, assumed that the six thousand shareholders 
of a great railway company would settle the policy of the company 


by — discussion at their annual meetings.’’—‘ The Great Society,’ 
p. 264. 

It is one thing to recognize the force and persistence of 
human emotions, but it would be fatal indeed if philosophy set out 
deliberately to discredit the human intellect. Its limitations 
may be many, and psychologists can render great service by 
showing exactly how far they extend; but when all is said and 
done the intellect is the most distinctive attribute of man, and 
its imperfections can only be made manifest by the exercise of its 
own powers. By all means let the instincts and emotions, both 
individual and crowd, be fully studied, not in the interests of a 
blind pessimism, but in order that the intellect may utilize the 
knowledge thus gained to guard against the errors that they 
cause. 

In this connexion one of the most hopeful of recent works 
is Mr. Graham Wallas’s ‘The Great Society.’ The author is 
fully conversant with all the conclusions of the psychologists, 
but alone among the writers of that school he emphasizes the 
importance of man’s innate tendency to think. The problems 
of the future and the difficulties surrounding their solution could 
not be better stated than in the second part of that work, and 
particularly in the chapters on the organization of Thought and 
the organization of will. 


In a paper read some years ago before the Internationa] 
Historical Congress, Sir Frederick Pollock demonstrated the 
enormous importance in England of the idea of a committee.* It js 
hardly going beyond the facts to say that an Englishman’s sole idea, 
when anything has to be thought out or done, is to refer it to g 
committee ; and if the committee find it beyond their powers, they 
refer it to a sub-committee. We are governed by a committee 
“ of double aspect,”’ as the old lawyers would have said, for the 
Cabinet is nominally a committee of the Privy Council, but in 
reality of the dominant party in Parliament ; every Board of 
Directors is simply a committee of shareholders, and so forth, 
Illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely from every part 
of our national life. If we are to build wisely in the huge 
social reorganization that the war has forced upon us, it will be 
well to bear in mind this nat onal propensity. 

To attempt discussion of the possible lines of that reorganiza- 
tion would mean the expansion of this essay into a considerable 
volume. It need only be remarked that in any such discussion 
the organization of Will and that of Thought must be clearly distin- 
guished. We use committees indiscriminately for both purposes, 
without indeed drawing any clear distinction between them. 
The principle that Montesquieu called “the separation of the 
powers” and Herbert Spencer “ differentiation of function” 
has not invaded this sphere, probably because we are hardly yet 
conscious of the desirability, or even of the possibility, of such a 
thing as the organization of Thought. So that, whether we are 
creating a Thought-organization like a Royal Commission, or the 
General Staff at the War Office, or a committee of the British 
Association “‘ to investigate and report,” or a Will-organization 
like the Army Council, or a Board of Directors, or the executive 
of a trade union, we fall back upon the single device of a com- 
mittee. 

Is this device the best for all its multifarious uses? If 
we suppose first a large background of ideas in common; 
secondly, previous individual study and reflection; and thirdly, 
rigid limitation of numbers, it is probable that a well-chosen 
committee under a capable leader is the best Thought-organization 
yet invented. The historical examples from the Academy of 
Plato down to the tutorial classes of the Workers’ Educational 
Association seem to prove this. 

The organization of Will is immensely more difficult. To 
quote Mr. Graham Wallas again :— 

**It may be that no satisfactory will-organization of human 
beings with their present limitations, in a society on so vast a scale, 
is possible, and that we must ultimately choose either to live on a 
smaller scale, or to pay for the advantages of the larger scale by 
constant dissatisfaction with our relations to each other. But the 
effort of inventing a better will-organization than now exists is 
at least worth while. That invention will require the co-operation 
of many minds and the experience of many years. It is clear, how- 
ever, that it will have to contain all the three elements which 1 
have just discussed.’’—‘ The Great Society,’ p. 329. 

The three elements mentioned are Property (Individualism), 
the Democratic State (Socialism), and non-local association 
(Syndicalism). 

Probably it would be unsatisfactory, and even distinctly 
misleading, to attempt to summarize further the suggestive 
theories and analyses referred to above. It is hoped that enough 
has been said to show that no one who values right thinking in 
politics can possibly neglect this important school, and their 
books possess the additional advantage of maintaining a high 
standard of literary presentation. It is no disparagement to say 
in conclusion that, while social psychology has considerable 
present accomplishment to its credit, its future promise is greater 
still. H. J. BR. 











* ‘Government by Committees in England, Law Quarterly Reviw, 


Jan., 1909, vo'. xxv. p, 53, 
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LITERATURE 
—~@— 
SHAKESPEARE: SOME POINTS OF 
VIEW. 


Ax American scholar published recently 
a tabulated list of nations arranged accord- 
ing to their civilization. This list, as he 
was anxious to be impartial, he obtained 
by sending inquiries to the best authorities 
all over the world. The results placed 
the British nation clearly above any other, 
and the fact, in view of our common habit 
of running down our own people, or dis- 
abling the benefits of our own country, 
as Rosalind puts it in ‘As You Like It,’ 
may be worth mentioning. Another in- 
dubitable claim to supremacy is recalled 
by the Tercentenary of Shakespeare due 
in a few days. The man who wrote 
the immortal plays and Sonnets is, by 
the universal judgment of the world, the 
greatest of all writers, and those who 
think otherwise are either fantastically 
one-sided, or seeking the applause im- 
moderately awarded of late to makers of 
paradox. We can find, indeed, a more 
perfect art in the dramas of Sophocles, 
@ more secure command of the great 
style in Aiéschylus and Dante; but 
these masters do not approach Shake- 
speare in range and width of thought. 
We need not dwell on their limitations, 
for it is sufficient to point out that they 
have not his command at once of the grave 
and the gay. The greatest of English 
actors, torn between the rival claims of 
tragedy and comedy, could turn to Shake- 
speare for both. Realizing the unapproach- 
able quality of ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ King Lear,’ 
we sometimes forget the no less wonderful 
creation of Falstaff, lawless, degenerate, 
immoral, immortal, outside the New 
Testament. 

Even in ‘ King Lear’ Shakespeare has 
deliberately put aside Christianity, and 
his supreme story of pity and sorrow 
is set in the heathen Pantheon. What 
do we know certainly of Shakespeare’s 
religion, of his political views, of the 
internal life that lay behind his master- 
pieces of agony and delight ? Much may 
be conjectured, nothing is certain. It is 
this strange reserve, as of one with an 
infinite knowledge of good and evil and 
an infinite toleration of both, that makes 
Shakespeare so fascinating a figure. 
“Eritis sicut dii, scientes bonum et 
malum,”’ said the Serpent to the man and 
woman in Eden, and Shakespeare is aear 
divinity in his wonderful comprehension 
of humanity. Yet the power which this 
knowledge might surely have given him 
was not spent on a life of action with a 
great public career and great honours. 
He stands apart from his stirring world. 


Cc. C. 
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He is a serene thinker, an inimitable 
observer, and he may well have seen on 
the faces of the men of the Court what we 
can still trace in some of their portraits— 
the doubts and dangers of serving such a 
woman as Elizabeth. Shakespeare, it is 
true, pays magnificent. compliments to 
her, but they were inevitable for a man 
in his position, and, when he had made 
his reputation, his references to the great 
men or events of his day are singularly 
few. The “topical,” the “ up-to-date,” 
and other purposely obtrusive elements 
of authorship which writers, their pub- 
lishers, or complacent journalists thrust 
into the general view nowadays, are 
singularly absent in Shakespeare. The 
** publicity campaignists ” of the twentieth 
century may well despise an author who 
did without their gaudy and remorseless 
babble. 

Yet naturally enough the unscrupulous 
publishers of Elizabeth’s day would not 
let Shakespeare alone, and we have in his 
Sonnets a strange and distressing story 
of his earlier life, if, that is, we take them 
as materials for autobiography. In spite 
of all that has been ingeniously argued 
for that view, especially by Sir Sidney 
Lee with admirable erudition in the 
revised edition of his standard ‘ Life’ 
published last year, the present writer 
cannot see in the Sonnets a mere fiction 
of fancy. Why imagine a story at once 
so unpleasant and so obscure? After ail, 
it is the story, with a difference hardly to 
the poet’s credit, of another master of 
passion and poetry—Catullus confronted 
with a fair mistress and a friend and rival, 
both long trusted for their loyalty against 
hope and reason. In the Sonnets, too, 
we learn what it cost Shakespeare to gain 
experience of life. He records, as we 
might expect, the petty jealousies of 
authors and actors, his dissatisfaction 
with “‘ public means which public manners 
breeds” ; but he gives us also a hint of 
his commerce with ‘strange minds ”’ in 
which he may have found the germ which 
blossomed in Iago, a villain more in- 
scrutable than any in the history of 
crime. 

These, however, may be called specula- 
tions. We are on safe ground in affirming 
that Shakespeare is the most English of 
all writers, born in the very centre of 
England, and exhibiting that keen delight 
in country sports which is supposed to be 
the prerogative of the Philistine. Walter 
Scott alone among great writers equals 
him in this way, and not even Scott, for 
all his broad humanity, has such a relish 
for the rustic jest—we may say, even for 
the stupidities of the countryman. ‘‘ God 
Almighty,” said Abraham Lincoln, “ loves 
common people; that’s why He makes 
so many of them.” Shakespeare loves 
them, too, and his country clowns are 
pictured as no academic hand could do 
them, and we can fancy the supreme mind 
which reveals in ‘ Hamlet’ the reserves 
and hesitations of too much intellect 
interesting itself also in the simple query, 
‘** How a brace of bullocks at Stamford 
Fair?” Of country flowers no poet 
except Tennyson, in some ways a direct 











imitator of Shakespeare, has given us 
such a list as the Stratford man. He is a 
very treasury of folk-lore long before 
any one valued and tabulated it. He 
gives us witchcraft instead of electricity, 
simples instead of the doctor’s compounds, 
and dialect still familiar to the Warwick- 
shire man which the “foreigner” else- 
where in England as well as abroad has to 
puzzle out in the dictionary. His return 
to the country has seemed to some the 
oddest behaviour. To us it seems the 
natural course for one worn out by the 
labours of the great tragedies, and come 
at last, if we may trust the tenor of the 
latest plays, to reconcilement with the 
scheme of the world. A “ happy valiancy 
of style,” as Coleridge finely wrote, had 
long distinguished Shakespeare at this 
period ; yet are there not traces of weari- 
ness and of inferior stuff in ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
which we forgive for the sake of Imogen ? 
and are the tortured phrases of ‘ The 
Tempest ’ all due to faulty transcribers ? 
It is easy to say that all that is below 
Shakespeare’s level comes from another 
hand ; but we are not content with this 
explanation. We think, indeed, that, in 
this latest style of his, his ‘‘ quick-coming 
thoughts ’’ were too much for him, and 
that he suffered from an_ increasing 
aphasia (or should we call it agraphia ?) 
which made writing a weariness. The 
country of his youth promised rest and 
peace, the old simple jokes which last so 
well. He had also that pride of the land- 
owner and gentleman at which foolish 
people, ever keener for the town, are apt 
to scoff nowadays. What could “ the 
boast of heraldry ’’ add to the author of 
‘Hamlet’ and *‘ King Lear’? We may 
ask in wonder, yet remember that the 
author of that imperishable monument 
‘The Human Comedy’ would be De 
Balzac, not plain Balzac. 

Another paradox which has aroused 
suspicion and resentment is Shakespeare’s 
evident aptitude as a business man. But 
since the details we have touching this 
side of his life are still disputed, we cannot 
as yet get a clear view of them. The 
reader should, however, at least study 
the originals, and not be led away by 
the extenuations or malicious additions 
of commentators. 

Of the students who have sought to 
clear up various Shakespearian puzzles, 
no one has done more solid work than 
Mrs. Stopes. Her latest volume, ‘Shake- 
speare’s Industry,’ shows her admirable 
diligence in studying MS. sources which 
illustrate the doings of Shakespeare and 
his connexions at and about Stratford. 
She has already shown in our columns 
the extensive legal transactions of the 
family, and she now publishes some 
interesting details concerning Shakespeare 
as ‘Homager of Rowington,’ and the 
numerous other people of the same name 
who lead us to doubt some of the 
associations readily accepted by bio- 
graphers. Halliwell-Phillipps was often 
vague about his references. With Mrs, 
Stopes we always get details of place and 
date and language used in old records, 
though this accuracy is not always 
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extended to details easy to settle, such 
as quotations. A curious coincidence, 
on which rightly no stress is laid, is the 
recurrence of Shakespeares of the Court. 
Roger was Yeoman of the Chamber to 
Edward VI., and is found giving evidence 
concerning a man of Coventry ; Thomas 
was a royal messenger between 1572 and 
1577 ; John was bit-maker to Charles as 
Prince and King, and marched in the 
funeral procession of James I.; and the 
poet himself, as one of the King’s Players, 
heads the list of those appointed as 
grooms of the Chamber to take part in the 
special service of King James shortly 
after his accession. Mrs. Stopes estab- 
lishes this by a quotation from the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the Chamber which 
Halliwell-Phillipps sought in vain. The 
argument that Shallow was not intended 
as a satire on Sir Thomas Lucy, and the 
suggestion that Shakespeare got from 
the printing office of Field, also a Stratford 
man, much of his classical learning, have 
been dealt with by Mrs. Stopes before, 
but both are worth careful consideration. 
It is too much, however, to say of Shake- 
speare on his arrival in London :— 

“The only man we know that he knew 
there was Richard Field, the apprentice, 
son-in-law, and successor of Thomas 

Jautrollier, the great French printer.” 

All that can be said of the connexion 
between Field and Shakespeare has been 
gathered by Mrs. Stopes, we presume, in 
*Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contem- 
poraries, but it does not amount to a 
proof that the two were friends. 

On the story and sources of ‘ Hamlet’ 
and ‘Macbeth’ Mrs. Stopes writes at 
some length, and, it seems to us, with 
varying insight. Here, as elsewhere, her 
matter is not so well presented as it might 
be, and there is a plethora of italics which 
should not be needed to make points 
clearly. In ‘ Macbeth’ Mrs. Stopes goes 
so far as to suggest that the speech of 
Malcolm with which the play closes is not 
Shakespeare’s because it describes Lady 
Maebeth as a “ fiend-like queen.” We 
always suspect an analysis that does not 
square with the text as set down, and 
that here offered of Lady Macbeth as a 
sunny, bright little woman strikes us as 
paradoxical, not justified by the text 
as it stands. We do not agree about the 
apportionment of guilt between husband 
and wife as revealed in the conversation 
at their first meeting (Act I. scene v). 
The few words of Macbeth are worth 
close examination. Lady Macbeth had 
already decided on the crime, and shows 
this, but her husband clearly had not. 
His words are natural in the circum- 
stances, though to the temptress they 
have a double meaning of which she takes 
immediate advantage. Fairly considered, 
they have no such deadly import as, for 
instance, the ¢iAns mpofévov Karivucav 
with which, in the ‘ Electra ’ of Sophocles, 
the guilty sister of the murderer plays on 
hospitality and crime. After this con- 
versation the idea of murder is for 
Macbeth not something terrible which he 
had imagined faintly, deep down in his 
consciousness ; he seriously considers the 





deed in its practical aspects. He has lost 
that freedom of action which he had 
reserved for himself in his ‘“ We will 
speak further.” 

We should call Lady Macbeth “ fiend- 
like ’’ in her ruthless directness, her lack 
of human pity, even her lack of the imagi- 
nation which makes murder doubly 
terrible. No noise appals her, as it does 
Macbeth, when the deed is done. She 
utters no single word of remorse while 
she is mistress of her faculties. She is 
so superhuman in her firmness that we 
are even surprised at her fainting after 
holding up her husband through the worst 
of the crisis. 

Mrs. Stopes is, we think, right in not 
allowing to the poet the knowledge of 
Greek and Latin supposed by Churton 
Collins, and she puts matters fairly 
enough when she says :— 

“Too many collectors were abroad, too 
many quotations introduced into every-day 
literature, too many translations made, 
published and unpublished, to permit us to 
assert that because Shakespeare knew a 
phrase from a rare author, he had mastered 
the whole of the productions of that author.” 

Shakespeare stole freely, and had things 
stolen from him. The _ free-and-easy 
ways of Elizabethan publishers add largely 
to our difficulties in determining the 
extent and date of his writings. No 
verdict is extant, we believe, concerning 
his knowledge of Italian, which would 
have opened up to him much of the 
learning of the day. 

The book before us differs from its pre- 
decessors in its wider and more popular 
range, and—happily enough—offers a 
liberal acceptation of its title. We 
find accounts of the elaborate festivities 
prepared for Queen Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth, and of some collections which are 
puzzling in several ways. Capt. Cox’s 
‘Booke of Fortune,’ with many queer 
quatrains concerning good or bad luck, 
the weather, marriage, friends and enemies, 
times and seasons, is a medley of 
superstitions popular at the time. In the 
* New Court of Venus ’ Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
a real poet, took a considerable part, as 
Mrs. Stopes shows in a learned analysis. 
‘Shakespeare and War’ puts the stirring 
events of Elizabeth’s day vividly before 
the reader, but did Shakespeare himself, 
in spite of his display of technical terms, 
take a keen interest in fighting by sea 
or land ? 

Who ever saw a noble sight, 

That never view’d a brave sea-fight ? 
asks Dryden; but where is Shakespeare’s 
commemoration of the defeat of the great 
Armada ? Walter Scott, but for his lame 
leg, might have been a soldier. Have we 
any such feeling concerning Shakespeare’s 
possibilities as a man of action? Each 
must decide for himself. In his day 
Raleigh and Donne could be both wits 
distinguished in letters and adventurers ; 
but we think the prevailing quality of 
Shakespeare’s mind much nearer to Hamlet 
than to Henry V. or any of his men of 
action. Henry as King is by no means 
the perfect character that some seem to 
think him. But, as often happens, Shake- 





speare’s criticism is not openly expressed: 
it is left for the reader to discover, ang 
national heroes are not closely scrutinized 
by the public which exalts them to that 
position. 

Mr. Salmon’s brief essay on ‘ Shake. 
speare and Democracy’ is a lively and 
sensible refutation of those who seek in the 
plays passages favouring their own views 
and distort the poet into a politician, 
Shakespeare discussed, indeed, with ap 
amazing boldness beyond his age, the 
depths of social misery; he saw the out- 
rages which proceed from _placemen; 
but we agree with Mr. Harold Hodge that 
‘Coriolanus’ tells us nothing of Shake. 
speare’s own political leanings. His 
evident distrust of the fickle and ill-ip. 
structed mob is shared by a host of writers 
and artists who have no more idea of 
politics than they have of the Binomial 
Theorem. Mr. Salmon speaks incidentally 
of “progress.” It is necessary to re- 
member that this idea, which figures so 
largely in all the thought of to-day, was 
entirely unknown in the _ seventeenth 
century. 

Gonzalo in ‘The Tempest’ gives a 
playful view of an ideal community, and 
this is one of the passages which we can 
clearly trace to its source. It is derived 
from Montaigne, an essentially meditative 
thinker who abhorred politics. The word 
** politician ’’ is rare in Shakespeare, bat 
Hamlet among the skulls reflects: 
“This might be the pate of a politician, 
which this ass now o’er-offices, one that 
would circumvent God, might it not?” 
We cannot forget, too, that Lear ends his 
denunciation of the abuses of authority 
with the words, 


Get thee glass eyes; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 


In ‘The Study of Shakespeare’ Prof. 
Henry Thew Stephenson supplies a manual 
mainly for students, and, as he has con- 
ducted classes in the subject for some 
fifteen years at the University of Indiana, 
he has the advantage of practical ex- 
perience. But, so far as this volume is 3 
labour-saving device for the benefit of the 
teacher, it may well be a handicap. The 
teacher should surely devise his own 
questions, and make his own points. The 
hints and questions which Prof. Stephenson 
puts forward concerning eleven of the 
plays “ most likely to be read ”’ strike us 
as occasionally useful, and at other times 
as surprising, or even depressing. Shake- 
speare is not a dramatist easily measured 
by mechanical rules of drama. Cordelia 
is credited with pig-headedness, and is 
introduced, we learn, for the mere sake 
of the plot, and so “we should not be 
impelled to scrutinise her character with 
the same seriousness that one would 
analyse the actions of a main character.” 
The grammar is deficient here, and so, we 
think, is Prof. Stephenson’s comprehension 
of Shakespeare. We are always glad to 
learn from the United States, but we do 
not feel that a book like this is a great 
addition to the study of Shakespeare in 
his own country. For one thing, it refers 
to American books and editions and 
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American publishers of them. The “ brief 
working bibliography” is strangely in- 
adequate, especially for advanced readers. 
It ignores, for instance, Prof. A. C. 
Bradley’s ‘ Shakespearean Tragedy’ and 
‘Oxford Lectures on Poetry,’ which 
explain subtleties of the sort which the 
students of Indiana bave occasionally to 
give up. It ignores also the work of 
Swinburne and Sir Walter Raleigh, while 
it mentions two of Prof. Stephenson’s own 
books. After wading through many com- 
mentators, the “‘ advanced reader ”’ really 
deserves a period among men of letters. 
Sir Sidney Lee’s ‘ Life’ is noted as of 
standard value, but he is called ‘‘ Mr. 
Lee” in the text, an instance of careless- 
ness surprising in a Shakespearian scholar. 
Where, finally, are the running allusions 
to the game of chess in ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land’ which Prof. Stephenson mentions in 
the Preface ? 


But Shakespeare, after all, is the best 
commentator on himself. Is he read 
as he deserves to be nowadays ? is the 
wonderful treasure-house of his words and 
phrases known even to the professional 
writer who wishes to be vivid? ‘ Shake- 
speare one gets acquainted with without 
knowing how. It is a part of an English- 
man’s constitution,’ explains Henry 
Crawford with ready confidence in 
‘Mansfield Park,’ and this limited sort of 
knowledge is too common nowadays. It 
led a popular journalist some time since 
to use “ unhouseled ”’ as if it meant torn 
from a coffin, and it leads many of his sort 
to ignore “‘ one that excels the quirks of 
blazoning pens,” and invent their own 
slipshod monstrosities of language. 


Much has been done outside this country 
to illustrate and explain Shakespeare, 
but the best of foreign writers reveal 
on occasion deficiencies which seem 
strange to a native of Shakespeare’s 
country. Shakespeare, in fact, is an 
Englishman’s birthright, the supreme ex- 
pression of English instincts. If we 
neglect this gift, we are untrue to our 
heritage. 








ANZAC. 


Taey who sprang up from fair Australia’s 
soil 
Lie in foul dust beneath an alien sky ; 
They who sprang up dreaming of victory 


Hold but one barren plot to crown their | 
toil : 


Yet no disaster may their destiny foil, 
~ any doom, though dust to dust they 
ie 
In dust of alien Gallipoli, 
Their bones of fitting burial despoil. 


Surely one empire were too strait a bound 
For the dominion of their burial-ground. 
They have outgrown her. These her children 
brave 
Have all the borders of the world for grave : 
For these Earth is not parcelled out—for 
these 
She keeps no frontier-lines nor sundering 
seas, 
GrorGrE ROSTREVOR. 





WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


PERHAPS it is not recognized by all that 
those who vehemently announce their de- 
testation of the employment of women in 
industry really mean that they deprecate 
the entry of women into commercial life, 
and more particularly into wage-earning 
work. We believe it would be found that 
the majority of such people are unable to 
think of wage-earning apart from wage- 
slavery or serfdom. We would, therefore, 
begin our article by asking our readers to 
free their minds from anything approach- 
ing the idea that there is something in- 
herently wrong in a system based upon 
wage-earning, or that commercialism in 
itself is a thing to which a stigma is 
necessarily attached. 

Surely we may expect that much of the 
fatuous nonsense that has been uttered 
about the employment of women will not 
survive after the war. When we remem- 
ber how, for instance, the employment of 
women as proof-readers has been opposed 
by Trade Unions on the score of their 
unsuitability for such work, we look 
forward to a tim: when the real reasons 
for opposing the entry of women into 
employment will be more frankly stated. 
It is certainly our own opinion that what 
is termed domestic employment is in most 
cases that for which women have become 
best adapted. If the supply is greater 
than the demand, and the excess cannot 
be transplanted to fields where the need is 
obviously greater—in the colonies, for 
instance—then such women should be 
put to employment in which they are 
able to work under at least as good 
conditions as men have obtained. The 
reform could probably be brought about 
most easily if consumers insisted on paying 
@ price for articles which would allow of 
relatively good conditions of work, and 
purchased only goods made under such 
conditions. 

At present the times are more out of 
joint than usual; our women are being 
misused and misplaced; and all we can 
do is to draw attention to the facts which 
are permitted to come to the ears of the 
public. 

We consider together two publications 
for which the Ministry of Munitions is 
responsible — neither of which, we be- 
lieve, has been sent out to the press in 
order that publicity may be given to it. 
As a matter of fact, the report entitled 
‘ Health of Munition Workers Committee : 
Employment of Women’ ought to have 
been included in the ‘ Notes on the Em- 
ployment of Women on Munitions of 





Notes on the Employment of Women on 
Munitions of War. (Stationery Office, 1s.) 

Health of Munition Workers Committee : 
Memorandum No. 4, Employment’ of 
Women. (Stationery Office, 14d.) 

The Problem of Women in Industry. 
Table, March.) 

Women in Modern Industry. By B. L. 
Hutchins. (Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Establishment of Minimum Rates in the 
Tailoring Industry. By R. H. Tawney. 
(Same publishers, 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Round 








War.’ As there is sufficient blank space 
in the latter for the inclusion of the former, 
this is another instance of those anomalies 
of which our Government is so prolific— 
advising economy while practising extra- 
vagance. The second publication gives no 
indication of that most important factor 
in the situation, existing wage conditions. 
It is hardly to be hoped at present that 
the really requisite adjustments of scales 
can be carried out—the complications are 
too great for that. In many cases machinery 
had to be altered—attachments for weight- 
lifting have been added. Again, it would 
not be fair to expect men to work for a 
lifetime at the comparatively higher 
rate of tension which women are reaching 
under special conditions which, we all 
trust, are only temporary. Yet any one 
with an idea of really national economy 
might be expected to see the necessity 
of far greater expenditure on an endeavour 
to minimize the bad effects on mother- 
hood which may be expected from the 
present conditions of women’s. work. 
Perhaps an appeal to the well-inten- 
tioned individual may have better results 
than an appeal to a Government as timid 
as the present one about interference 
with the well-to-do. We advise readers, 
after looking through the illustrations 
in the ‘Notes on the Employment of 
Women,’ with their suggestion of won- 
derful cleanliness and orderliness—pictures, 
however, convey no idea of noise—to 
study the report on the ‘Health of 
Munition Workers.’ They will learn how 
women arrive at their work with clothes 
torn in the struggle for conveyances ; they 
will see that overstrain is accountable 
for the cases of fainting, &c., alluded 
to, and that the hours of rest assumed 
to be requisite for a woman are curtailed 
not only by the hours of work, but 
also by the impossible conditions under 
which rest and sleep are attempted. We 
are becoming familiar with posters asking 
that motor-cars should not be used for 
pleasure ; we hope we are only antici- 
pating the Government in the suggestion 
that cars might be lent by the wealthy to 
take women munition workers in comfort 
to and from the factories. Also, we ought 
all by this time to be familiar with the 
lack of housing accommodation near 
the newer works. Our experience is that 
the possession of a motor-car too often 
accompanies the possession of unused 
bedrooms—the use of the two could be 
combined. 


We give some further consideration to 
an article on ‘The Problem of Women in 
Industry’ which appeared in the last 
issue of The Round Table, and which 
we have previously mentioned. Un- 
fortunately, the intrinsic worth of ‘he 
article is not great—its quality is peculiarly 
unequal for a magazine which it has 
often been our pleasure to applaud— 
but we return to it because it gathers 
up a large proportion of the loose 
phraseology used by writers on the 
subject. For instance, the subject of 
“equal pay for equal work” receives a 
good deal of attention, and much is said 
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a3 to how the strict enforcement of such a 
rule would affec: the relative positions of 
men and women. What the general 
reader is too apt to think is that equality 
of payment for work means that women are 
being paid the same as men. If this were 
so, the matter would be far simpler. Take, 
for instance, women munition workers. The 
promises of Mr. Lloyd George may be kept, 
but this will not prevent women from being 
underpaid. This wili happen because the 
work as at present done by women costs more 
in the form of supervision—not to speak 
of contrivances which have to be brought 
into play to counteract the differences in 
strength, &c., between the sexes. The 
position thus created has, of course, its 
good and bad sides. The actual price for 
the wo:k is kept up—the most important 
point for Trade Unionists. Again, the 


fact that mechanical devices have to be | 


installed tends to delay ihe introduction of 
female labour to trades ill adapted for 
it. On the other hand, the fact that such 


adaptations have in many cases now been | 


made will encourage the retention of 
women. 

Only when real economy—divorced 
from opportunism and the exploitation of 
women by profiteering—is considered, shall 
we really begin to take the proper stand- 
point. We suspect that the knowledge 
of the writer of the Round Table article 
has been obtained more by reading than 
from practice. The fact that Trade Unions 
and people well known in the Women’s 
Movement, though advocating equal pay 
for equal work, have in the past strenuously 
opposed the idea of men and women belong- 
ing to the same Trade Union—which alone 
makes for real strength—is ignored in the 
first part of the article, though it is well 
put later. The paradox and truth said 
to be contained in the following passages 
escape us :— 

“There is the paradox that the policy of 
women’s suffrage, which has been unani- 
mously adopted by the Labour Party, and 
is @ plank in the International Socialist 
movement, has been supported by the last 
two Conservative British Premiers.” 

“‘ If progress implies, amongst other things, 
a certain complexity of organization, then 
Scandinavia, Finland, and the Western 
American States, and even Ausiralia and 
New Zealand, are not more advanced than 
Great Britain in their social evolution. 
They stand where Great Britain stood two 
or three generations ago.” 

The writer is revealed to a large extent 
as an opportunist by these queries :— 

““What policy ought we to advocate on 

the subject ? That question, however, can- 
not be answered till a preliminary question 
has been faced, what is, in fact, the standard 
on which wages in general are based ?”’ 
We reproduce the whole passage quoted 
from the evidence of the late Permanent 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies before 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 
because it clearly brings out one of the 
cases of parasitism. We have already 
pointed out other cases where institutions 
relieve capitalists of the results of the 
underpayment of their workers. 

“5619. In regard to lady typists, they 
begin at 20s. a week, rising by 2s. to 26s.— 








Yes, that is the standard scale which applies 
to ell Government offices. 5621. We have 
had complaints as to the inadequacy of that 
scale ?—Unless a lady is living at home it is 
not very generous. 5839. Why should a 
woman who is living at home be paid a smaller 
wage than a woman who has to live in 
lodgings ?—I did not fix the scale. 5840. 
You advanced that as a reason why the 
wages were lower ?—I was asked, I under- 
stood, whether it was a reasonable wage, 
and all I said was that 2 woman could live 
on it provided she were living with her 
parents. 5841. How does it come to pass 
that it is cheaper to live at home than to 
live in lodgings ?—She does not have to pay 
rent, for one thing. 5842. But somebody 
has to pay the rent ?—Yes, somebody has 
to—presumably her parents. 5843. Then 
she is living on her parents ?—Quite so. 
5844. And, therefore, the parents are subsi- 
dizing State underpaid employment. It 
amounts to that, does it not ?—It does.” 

The writer of the article is obviously 
contradictory when, in spite of such things 
as Trade Boards, &c., passages like the 
following are inserted :— 

** Yet whether in gocd repute or in bad, 
the law [supply and demand] does exist, 
and goes on working independently of what 
is said about it in Parliament or elsewhere.” 

There ought to have been time to 
modify the following sentence in view of 
the fact that in Liverpool female labour 
was, we are told, only driven out of the 
docks because the men refused to work if 
it was retained: “ Obviously women are 
physically incapable of being  dock- 
labourers.” 

Any one who inquires into the extent of 
sexual misuse as influenced by the under- 
payment of women has a far larger 
question to answer than that of the street 
prostitute, which it would appear from this 
article formed the sole subject of an 
American investigation. 

The article, however, contains much that 
should be helpful to any one who needs 
a general introduction to a most difficult 
subject. 

The other publications dealing with 
women in English industry which we touch 
upon were compiled in the pre-war period, 
and their interest is mainly historical. We 
devoutly trust that it will remain so. 
There is certainly reason to hope that the 
multitude of women who have had a taste 
of higher wages and better conditions will 
prevent the recurrence of the worst of the 
evils revealed. 

Miss Hutchins expressly states in her 
Introduction to ‘Women in Modern 
Industry ’ that, though the outbreak of 
war caused a postponement of her work, 
she decided not to modify it in any way 
by considering war changes. In _ her 
opening chapter the author says that 
“it is only in quite modern times, so far 
as I can discover, that the question, whether 
some kinds of work were not too hard for 
women, has been raised at all ”’ ; 
and gives instances of women members in 
the old gilds and companies. She also 
mentions an interesting precursor of the 
Trade Boards Acts, which, by the way, she 
attributes to Mr. Winston Churchill !— 

“To compensate their masters’ greed and 
extortion they had recourse to petty dis- 
honesties on their own part, and were 








——— 


frequently accused of keeping back part of 
the wool given out, or of making up the 
weight by the addition of oil or othe 
moisture to the yarn. In 1593 a Bill was 
presented to Parliament which imposeg 
penalties on frauds in spinning and weaving 
but also pointed out that the workers wer 
partly driven to fraud ‘ for lack of sufficient 
wages and allowance,’ and proposed to 
raise the wages of spinners and weavers by 
one-third.” ¢ 


As we may reasonably hope that the 
book will be reprinted, we suggest that, jp 
cases like the scale of prices for weayj 
printed at the top of p. 37, it would be ap 
advantage if the value of money in the 
years named as compared with that of the 
present day was added. 

Any one who thinks that the troubles 
pertaining to women in industry are of 
modern growth can be recommended to 
read the chapter entitled ‘Women ard the 
Industrial Revolution,’ which points ont 
that before the close of the first half of the 
last century nearly all the evils with which 
this century opened were present. The 
chapter on ‘Women in Trade Unions’ 
is most valuable as showing how necessary 
it is that men and women should be 
members of the same union rather than of 
separate organizations ; it also gives some 
idea of suitable openings for women, 
though there are obvious omissions, 
such as monotype work, which can now 
be entered upon under the protection of 
the Society of Compositors, and the reading 
of printers’ proofs, though in this 
case women still lack the protection of 
the Association of Correctors of the Press, 
Asecond chapter on the same subject is de- 
voted toGerman Trade Unions. The opposi- 
tion in Germany has been better organized 
than here, like almost everything else, 
and has had to contend against a mind 
like Bismarck’s. The writer speaks of 
one enemy as particularly insidious, since 
it started as a friend—Christian Trade- 
Unionism. We do not agree with the 
following paragraph :— 

“Frau Braun eleven years ago saw that 
the labour woman ran some danger of being 
caught into the feminist movement and 
withdrawn from her natural place as an 
integral part of the Labour Movement itself. 
It is to be hoped that she has followed 
English social history in the interval with 
sufficient closeness to be aware of the far- 
sighted statesmanship shown by the leaders 
ef the Trade Union League in avoiding such 
a pitfall.” 





In our opinion the two things are 80 
intimately connected that, where there is 
opposition between them, the fault is 
not inherent in the combination itself. 
From the final chapter of the first part 
we gather that the author really shares 
our view, so we conclude that her mode 
of expression sometimes leaves something 
to be desired. 
Her statement that 

“there is no reason, save custom and 
lack of organization, why a nursery-maid 
should be paid less than a coal-miner. He 
is not one whit more capable of taking her 
place than she is of taking his,”’ 


misses, we think, an essential point, which 
is that payment should be based on the 
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necessity of replacing energy so that it is 
again ready for service. ‘That being so, 
we think a strong argument can be made 
out for the coal-miner receiving more than 
the housemaid. The author also shows 
insufficient appreciation of the objection 
many women have to special regulations 
for their sex. We take as an instance the 
Trade Union monotype operator to whom 
we have alluded. The fact that her hours 
of work are curtailed by the State puts 
her at a disadvantage in the eyes of an 
employer—a disadvantage which she can 
only overcome by greater dexterity in her 
work. 

We have but one comment to make on 
the useful particulars concerning women’s 
wages which Mr. Mallon, the Secretary of 
the Anti-Sweating League, contributes to 
the second part of the book. To be really 
useful his tables need far more detail. 
In the printing trade, the average amount 
earned, we learn, is 12s. 3d. per week, 
which gives no idea that the Trade Union 
monotype operator earns at least 47s. a 
week ; while the folder, employed on a 
far more laborious process for much 
longer hours, gets only 17s., though the 
amount of energy to be replaced is 
evidently greater. 


We close our review with a reference to 
the excellent work that the Ratan Tata 
Foundation are doing in publishing 
“Studies inthe Minimum Wage.” No. 2, 
dealing with the ‘ Tailoring Trade,’ lies 
before us, and does not deal solely with 
women, but, unfortunately, sweating 
enters so largely into women’s employ- 
ment that we recommend those interested 
in the subject to get these ‘Studies,’ which 
we hope to mention when we deal with 
industry generally. 








AMERICAN WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


We confine our remarks in this article 
mostly to facts culled from Miss Alice 
Henry’s excellent work. 

In America the cotton industry was the 
earliest to engage large numbers of women 
in factories, and this was chiefly in New 
England. The first power loom was set 
up in Waltham, Massachusetts, in 1814, 
Deborah Skinner having the honour of 
being the first woman weaver to operate it. 
The pioneer workers were the daughters 
of farmers and small professional men, 
more or less “‘ well-educated,” and, though 
they were told by even such a powerful 
paper as The Boston Courier that they 
ought to be thankful to be employed at 
all, they were not of the stuff to submit 
easily to ill-treatment and oppression. 
As early as July, 1828, a strike took place 
in the cotton mills of Paterson, New 
Jersey, over the question whether they 
should allow their employers to change 
the dinner-hour from twelve o'clock to 
one! The workers were unorganized, 
and the strike collapsed in a week; but 
the point was conceded, though the 
The Trade Union Woman. 

(Appleton & Co., 6s. net.) 





By Alice Henry. 





leaders were dismissed. After this 
women’s trade-unionism in America 
for many years followed much the same 
course as it did in this country. As 
women came to enter the factories in 
larger numbers, the strikes, then purely 
local, grew in number, but, brave and 
independent as the women were, they 
were generally beaten. Often the em- 
ployers took advantage of the position 
by telling them they must look after 
two or more looms in place of the original 
one, and without any increase of wages. 
The hours became cruelly long, sometimes 
fourteen and a half a day; and the wages 
were so poor—in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
for instance—that whole families had to 
work in the mills, and their combined 
earnings were hardly sufficient to supply 
the bare wants of the household. The 
women of the various mills. formed many 
societies to secure reform, but few of them 
lasted long. Many collapsed after or 
during a strike, and even those which 
were successful fell to pieces as soon as 
they had succeeded in their immediate 
purpose. 

In 1831, however, the United Tailor- 
esses’ Society, a distinct advance upon the 
former local associations, is heard of for 
the first time, for in that year it or- 
ganized a strike of sixteen hundred 
women, who remained out for several 
weeks. But the women’s societies kept 
falling to pieces year after year. It is 
true that the ethical standards of the 
employers were in some cases improved 
by this constant unrest; but there were 
cases, on the other hand, in which the 
workers had to agree, on entering the 
factories, to accept whatever wages the 
employers cared to pay, and had to promise 
not to join any society ‘‘ whereby the 
work may be impeded, or the company’s 
interest in any work injured.” The 
attitude of working-men was much the 
same as in England. At first they by no 
means looked with favour upon the intro- 
duction of women into industrial life, and 
constantly told them to go back to the 
home; but rather sooner than in our own 
case they began to realize that the under- 
payment of women meant the under- 
payment of men. So, not being able to do 
away with the employment of women, 
they began to see that the best way to 
raise the wages of the women, and to 
improve their condition and their own 
as well, was to help the women to 
establish trade unions like their own. 
They were not very willing to allow 
the women to obtain prominent positions 
in their unions, but expected them 
to attend the ordinary meetings of 
members and listen dutifully. The mixed 
trade-union meetings, though in theory 
the better, and well fitted to educate 
the juniors—the girls—in the methods 
of the seniors—the men—were not a 
great success in attracting working girls; 
indeed, these rarely attended. Thus 
purely female trade unions proved: to be 
more successful, and the girls, having to 
do all the work in them and holding all the 
offices, instead of being merely passive 
listeners, took a new interest in them. The 





active association of workers in America 
so impressed Mrs. Emma Paterson that 
on her r-turn home she did her best to form 
unions among the English working-women, 
and in this way the British Women’s 
Trade Union League came into existence. 
It was, however, not until about thirty 
years after that the corresponding organi- 
zation in the United States was formed. 
About 1902 Mr. William English Walling 
had his attention drawn to what the 
British Women’s Trade Union League 
was then doing among some of the poorest 
working-women in England. He spoke 
of this to others, and a meeting was called 
in 1903, in the Faneuil Hall, Boston, at 
which various of the women’s trade unions 
were represented, and these decided to 
form the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to act as mother to the various 
unions. This National League is itself 
allied with the men’s great: American 
Federation of Labour, and affiliated with 
a number of international unions. In 
theory this is a very powerful combination, 
but in practice it would be improved 
and much more successful if the Negro, 
the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
Hindoo were also included. As a 
matter of fact, at present there are 
practically no coloured women trade- 
unionists. 

There were in 1910 8,075,772 women 
listed as wage-earners in the United 
States. The original class of factory 
hand, mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, has long disappeared from 
the mills, and her place has been taken by 
a less educated worker. But the latter, 
thanks to her Unions and her Leagues, 
is in a much better position with regard 
to pay and comfort and hours. She has 
secured by law in some districts a working 
day of ten hours instead of the earlier 
fourteen and a half. Apart from the 
so-called working-class women, there are 
others not so generally defined on this 
side of the water, who form part of other 
federations or trade union:, such as 
school teachers, musicians, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and office workers generally ; 
but these unions, being open to men and 
women, are largely controlled by the 
men members. Department-store clerks, 
nurses, and domestic servants still remain 
unorganized. Wives, it is suggested, 
should also be organized! The workers 
generally in trades are not so _ well 
organized in the South as in the 
North, and are, of course, not so powerful 
as the men’s unions. What is wanted 
everywhere—across the water as much as 
here—is the pull of the vote which has 
already proved so helpful in the States 
where it has been gained. 

Generally the Trade Union movement 
among women is not so far advance in 
America as in England, and, although the 
alien has been considered an_ obstacle 
in the way of organization, it is the Ameri- 
can girls who have accepted bad con- 
ditions in the sewing trade, the candy- 
making trade, and other trades. The 
Slavic Jewesses, especially those from 
Russia, with fine courage and enthusiasm 
and remarkable powers of brain and 
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expression, have taken the lead in the 
fight. A young girl is often an irresistible 
pleader, and the young Slavic Jewess 
has an exceptional gift of speech. Of 
the other aliens, the Italian girl, rarely 
allowed to go out by herself, and often 
assisting her family in the home work 
which is prejudicial to health and happi- 
ness and good pay, is no such power, but 
she, too, is now joining the unions. The 
Polish pure Slav girls, engaged in the 
meat-canning trades and in dish-washing 
and scrubbing in hotels, are much inferior 
in brain-power to the Slavic Jewesses, 
and there seems at present little prospect 
of organizing them into a trade union. 
The Juvenile Protective League of Chicago 
have published a pamphlet entitled ‘ The 
Girl employed in Hotels and Restaurants.’ 
It states that Polish girls get the preference 
for this class of work for the following 
reasons :—(1) they come of strong peasant 
stock, and accomplish a large amount of 
work ; (2) they are very thorough in 
what they do; (3) they are willing to 
take low wages ; (4) they are very sub- 
missive, that is, they never protest ; 
(5) they are ignorant of American laws, 
and are easily imposed upon; (6) they 
never betray their superiors, no matter 
what they see. As Miss Alice Henry 
well says, ‘“ What a scathing indictment 
of the American people is set forth in this 
brief summing-up.” 








PAYING FOR THE WAR. 


ENGLISHMEN have proved masters in 
the accumulation of wealth. Concerning 
their methods of obtaining it they have 
too often hoodwinked themselves—a 
course which has curiously proved a good 
preparation for blindfolding other nations. 

Let us take one instance—Free Trade. 
It has been supported from many points 
of view, including Idealism. What has 
more than all else, perhaps, helped to our 
enrichment has been least heard of—the 
fact that, when goods have been ‘“‘dumped”’ 
here to realize whatever they would fetch, 
we have often obtained 25s. worth of stuff 
for 1/1. Unfortunately for us, we have 
failed to see that national prosperity 
really depends on ability and general 
willingness to use to advantage what 
we have accumulated. From the latter 
point of view we have had far too 
pronounced a tendency to be at one 
with the miser, whose pleasure lies in 
accumulation alone, and who uses his 
hoard only to increase it, not to purchase 
what will broaden his enjoyment of life. 
So common has this spirit become that 
now,when an unproductive outpouring of 
wealth must be made, ourrulers can conceive 
of no other means to entice money out of in- 
dividual pockets than by guaranteeing—in 
spite of the largely destructive use to which 
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it is to be put—that it shall increase itself 
as it were by procreation. The fact is that 
the war is creating a fresh anomaly with 
regard to the payment of interest. In peace 
time money is mainly lent to such concerns 
as may be expected to lead to an accumu- 
lation of wealth, and the greatest anomaly 
then probably lies in the fact that so- 
called Christians are not only willing, 
but even anxious, to secure an increase 
of wealth brought about in many cases 
wholly by the exertions of others. To- 
day money is being found to dissipate 
instead of to increase wealth, yet is still 
to be treated as if its expenditure were a 
magnet at once drawing fresh wealth to 
itself. 

We wish we had reason to believe that 
this anomaly alone is responsible for the 
backwardness of the small investor which 
is so much talked about. What we are 
sure of is that it is one of the difficulties, 
and later we propose to show how it can 
be overcome. Another reason for the in- 
activity of this investor is that he prefers 
to cook and eat the bird in his hand 
instead of awaiting its larger growth by 
putting it into a bush which may con- 
ceivably be set on fire after the war is over. 
Also he is unfamiliar with the jargon of 
financial jugglers. 

Before we consider the best means of 
paying for the war we want to allude as 
shortly as we can to the methods adopted 
in War Loans. If any of our readers are 
financiers, we fear we must advise them 
to skip the next column of this article. 
It will probably not be worth even a sneer 
to them. 

Many attempts are now being made 
to overcome the reasons for lack of 
financial support, from whatever motive 
they arise. The attempt made by Mr. 
Thomas Farrow and Mr. Walter Crotch in 
‘How to Win the War: the Financial 
Solution,’ we propose to consider in some 
detail. The plain truths in their second 
chapter more than counterbalance phrases 
which smack of the old financial sophistries. 
We give one instance showing that at 
least they understand real economy :— 


“It is not wasteful for a worker, engaged 
in making munitions and working under a 
severe physical strain, to purchase superior 
or more food ; or to buy superior clothes or 
better boots, or more comfortable furniture, 
or if he can manage it, to live in a roomier 
and more commodious house. These items 
of expenditure are no more wasteful on his 
part than it is waste for the jaded writer of 
a London ‘daily’ to go to a performance 
at the opera, or for the overworked Harley 
Street specialist to recuperate during a 
week-end at Brighton. All these disburse- 
ments are, strictly speaking, economic dis- 
bursements, for they contribute directly to 
the wealth-producing power of the individuals 
concerned.” 


Perhaps it was too much to expect an 
acknowledgment that it is only as the 
result of fear that 


“poverty has become a stranger to our 
people, and eighteen months of vigorous 
hostilities have encompassed what half @ 
century of social reform had failed to 
achieve.” 


We make no excuse for giving one other 
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long quotation, particularly as the re. 
mainder of our comments will be adverse: 

“Let us say quite frankly in regard to 
this expenditure, lavish and even careless ag 
it may be held to be in certain particulars, 
still it gives no hint of that national de. 
cadence which certain critics of the working 
classes have hastened to infer. In our view 
it is quite unreasonable, nay more, it is 
childish and unpatriotic, to demur to the 
workers embracing the unique opportunity 
afforded them by the War of raising thei 
standard of living to a higher level. To do 
so is to admit by inference that complaint of 
the working-class agitator, who insists that 
the middle and upper classes desire that the 
mass of wealth producers should be sunk in 
permanent destitution and pass their lives 
in discomfort. That is far from being the 
case. But it is true that with a progressive 
race like the Anglo-Saxon, it is hopeless to 
expect that a large part of the increased 
wages following on the War will not be spent 
in providing better clothes, superior food, 
and more of the comforts and refinements of 
life than have hitherto come the way of the 
workers. It is impossible—as it is certainly 
undesirable—that the British workman 
should partake of the frugality or the resigna- 
tion of the Bengalee or Hindoo. His 
standard of comfort is a rising one, and it is 
fortunate that this is so, for were he un- 
touched by that ‘discontent which is 
divine, he would assuredly decline for 
lower reasons to accept inferior wages, 
which would reduce....the spiritual force 
and physical stamina of the race.”’ 


Chaps. iii. and iv. are concerned with 
the machinery which the authors propose, 
and we think it on the whole admirable, 
though we wish to see it used for our 
proposals rather than theirs. We do not, 
however, approve of energy being spent in 
making medals for those who are induced 
to be thrifty, and we cannot say that we 
have any sympathy with those who pledge 
themselves to double the holdings in War 
Loan of the workers. Rather we expect the 
wealthy at once to give to the State all 
they can, following recent royal example. 
The suggestion is made that the King 
should “dispense with half his regal 
state; it will become him more than 
the most glorious regalia.”” As the King 
has dispensed, for the time being at 
least, with more than half his regal state, 
we think it would have been better to 
suggest that he should set an example by 
putting the concomitants of his regal state 
to some permanently useful purpose, in- 
stead of employing people merely in 
keeping them in repair for what we regard 
—comparatively speaking—as misuse. For 
instance, his palaces, horses, carriages, &c., 
which are now little used owing to the 
discontinuance of many state functions, 
might be regularly employed—instead of 
spasmodically and partially, as is being 
done—to alleviate suffering. 

In chap. v. we come to the scheme itself, 
which is the idea of Premium Bonds— 
an idea with which many people by now 
have some familiarity, and which, happily, 
we think, the Government has discouraged. 
The authors are at great pains to explail 
that it is not gambling. [If it is not that, 
it surely cannot be denied that it shares 
with gambling the evil which is our main 
reason for objecting to all forms of 
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obtaining money by chance—that is, that 
no adequate return is made to the com- 
munity by the people who get it. 

Our own idea is that all the machinery 
suggested, including that which is urged 
particularly upon women, should be util- 
ized to collect a loan for the State; but 
that loan should bear no interest. Cannot 
leaders conceive that, as many rich men 
have already risked and given their lives 
without being induced to do so by the 
promise of material gain, so others are 
willing to do the same with their wealth ? 
Are these leaders not aware of the sacrifices 
that have already been made by many in 
giving up comparatively big incomes, and 
enlisting as privates ? We ourselves know 
of more than one instance where the 
question of interest has stood in the way 
of the subscription of money. A girls’ 
school debating club unanimously passed 
a resolution, before the outbreak of war, 
that increase of wealth without labour is 
a national drawback. Recently it was 
proposed to subscribe for some War Loan 
in order to endow with the interest a cot 
at a hospital. Suddenly one girl referred 
to this resolution, and suggested flagrant 
inconsistency. 

In our opinion one or two things 
ought to be granted to those lending their 
money to the State without interest. 
It should be returnable at a few hours’ 
notice. If during the continuance of 
the war it was asked for within a 
month of deposit, 10 per cent might be 
deducted to pay for the trouble given; 
if within six months, 5 per cent, or within 
a year 24 percent. After a year it should be 
returnable on demand without deduction. 


We commend our suggestion particu- 
larly to organized labour, because the 
ability to command a sum of money 
from the Government at short notice 
might make all the difference between 
a fight against profiteering with the old 
crude instruments of strikes, &c., and 
forcing the Government itself to take 
action. All the machinery for collection 
suggested in ‘ How to Win the War’ could 
be used. In addition we would suggest 
that collectors should be versed in the 
hundreds of economies which can be 
effected in domestic affairs. When a 
housewife had been convinced by a col- 
lector that a shilling could be saved by a 
certain method, that shilling might success- 
fully be asked for. 


The King has once again set the nation 
an example in his gift of 100,000/. Itisa 
frank acknowledgment of his belief that 
the Government can use the money to 
greater advantage than he can at the 
present time. We hardly like to criticize 
his action even in The Atheneum, where 
such criticism will not be generally sus- 
pected of being made with an unexpressed 
object in view. We will only say then 
that we believe a more lasting and bene- 
ficial, though less dramatic, effect might 
have been achieved had His Majesty 
declared his intention in future to pay 
mecome tax, thereby asserting his right to 
thare with his people in the financial 
burdens of the war. 








In considering the actual payment for 
the war we had hoped to be able 
to commend unreservedly Prof. Pigou’s 
book, ‘The Economy and _ Finance 
of the War: being a Discussion of the 
Real Costs of the War and the Way in 
Which they should be Met.’ Unfortun- 
ately, we think his work will fail to achieve 
its full effect owing to its wordiness and 
involved argument. 

The nation, as a whole, appears still 
unable to grasp the following propositions. 
1. The soldier is more costly, and far less 
useful from the standpoint of national 
economy, than the workman. 2. The 
greatest economic benefit we can obtain 
from the war is the knowledge how to 
make a less quantity of material do 
the work hitherto accomplished by a 
larger. 3. England must be the poorer 
after the war. What we have to decide is 
who can best afford, both from the national 
and individual point of view, to have their 
wealth reduced. 4. The knowledge we 
have gained of saving in order to waste 
in this war should be used in order to wage 
war against the economic poverty of the 
majority of the people—economic in so far 
as it makes such people a drag upon the 
nation instead of an asset. 

Having put these main propositions 
before the reader, we may discuss briefly 
the contents of Prof. Pigou’s pages. First, 
he seems to us to waver between a frankly 
opportunist position with regard to the war 
and a desire to consider the economic point 
of view apart from it. For instance, on 
p. 19 he says, “‘ The rate of pay given to 
them [the soldiers] does not directly 
affect the real costs of the war to the 
nation in any degree.” On p.21 he says: 

“But to pay a man, whether he be @ 

member of Parliament, or a contractor, or a 
workman, much more than his services are 
worth, that, undesirable though it may be, 
does not involve any waste of national 
resources.” 
Surely in both cases the point, apart from 
the Government’s difficulty about finding 
the money, is, How will the recipients 
spend their income? If the soldier or his 
wife spends too great a proportion on 
beer and picture-palaces, or others in 
rushing aimlessly about the country in 
motor-cars, the loss to the nation is 
apparent. 

Again, he seems to us to beg the question 
when he says on p. 49 :— 

“But the burden [payment of War Loan 
interest] thus thrown upon them [the tax- 
payers] is offset by the advantage conferred on 
those of their fellow-citizens who hold loan- 
stock and to whom the interest ishanded over.” 


The latter are unfortunately in many 
cases the big financiers who have in 
the past shown a disposition to study 
their own material gain rather than the 
national interest. In the pages between 
those we have quoted we find much to 
approve, but as the ideas set forth are in 
accord with our own, quotation should not 
be necessary. Prof. Pigou describes as an 
exaggeration and a paradox the suggestion 
that 

“the British blockade of the German coast 
has really been a blessing to that country, 





because it has forced her to economize 
her resources, whereas the freedom from 
hlockade, which the United Kingdom enjoys, 
has really been injurious, because, by 
opening up the easy road of selling gold and 
securities, it has enabled us to be wasteiul 
and extravagant.” 


There we entirely disagree with him. In 
many places he refuses to face the fact of 
the cupidity of the very wealthy. Much 
of his book leads us to the belief that in 
so doing he is refusing to be frank about 
his own conclusions. 

For instance, if he believes that our 
financial magnates employ accumulated 
wealth to the best national advantage, 
why does he say :— 

“The ratio in which the war is financed 

with money borrowed from people with 
large incomes should be much diminished : 
and the ratio in which it is financed with 
money collected from them under some form 
of progressive taxation should be much 
increased *’? 
We believe—and we think the truth should 
be honestly faced—that holders of wealth 
generally—of course, the.e are exceptions 
—have not been faithful stewards. Can 
the best results be obtained by educating 
these men or the proletariat? Frankly, we 
do not know. The former have so much 
to unlearn, the latter so much to learn. 
We think, after all, that it would be 
best to start at both ends, so as the sooner 
to reach a normal centre. 

We must jus‘ refer to two more points 
in Prof. Pigou’s book. The first has so 
direct a bearing on the second paragraph 
of our article that we merely quote it :— 

“Tf, with reason overborne by passion, 
they [present enemies] refuse to buy from 
one another things that they need and that 
their enemy is skilled to make, then eco- 
nomic recovery and progress will be greatly 
hindered and delayed.” 

The other bears on the keynote of our 
views. Prof. Pigou says :— 

‘A sovereign saved by travelling third 
class instead of first class has less than full 
value for the nation, because the real cost 
of carrying a first-class passenger differs 
much less from that of carrying a third-class 
passenger than the price of a first-class 
ticket differs from that ot a_ third-class 
ticket.” 

Again the real point is, in our opinion, 
concealed behind what may be very 
clever deba‘ing tactics. 

Does the man who avails himself of a 
first-class ticket pay the nation for pro- 
viding him with the extra comfort? So 
far as the present reviewer can judge—and 
he spends on an average three hours every 
day in a railway carriage—it would be to 
the national benefit if all the holders of 
third-class tickets travelled first, and the 
first third. In almost every department 
of life it is the workers who need 
alleviation of their lot, not only in order 
that they may render better service, but 
also from an educative and spiritual point 
of view as well; and it is the rich who 
stand in need of the hardening and edu- 
cative process of a less luxurious environ- 
ment. 

A really helpful book on paying for the 
war is, in our opinion, still to seek, and 
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we have not left ourselves space to unfold 
our own ideas. It must now be obvious 
to nearly everybody that we shall only 
begin to pay in a serious way when the 
war itself is over. Something of what such 
payment will entail was foreshadowed 
by Prof. Urwick in a lecture he delivered 
at the School of Economics last month. 
Paying for the war may be a great bless- 
ing to the nation, or it may be a great 
curse. If the remaking and replacing of 
all that has been shattered is done at 
the expense of those who are already 
suffering from poverty — particularly 
material poverty—it will be a curse; if, 
on the other hand, it means that those 
who have sequestered for their own 
wants more than they can use to increase 
the general good are made to study real 
economy, and so proper distribution 
follows upon the remaking and replace- 
ment, then it may be a great blessing. 
As Prof. Urwick says, it will have to be 
recognized that all those with an income 
of more than 2001. are well-to-do, and 
the main responsibility will lie with 
them for finding the wages and stuff 
that will be necessary over a period 
during which much of the work will 
be only constructive. Prof. Urwick wisely 
advised us to restrain our impatience with 
those of large incomes for not at once 
reducing their individual consumption of 
wealth, using the term ‘“ wealth ” in the 
sense of stored energy. As he said, it is 
almost as difficult for such people to deny 
themselves what they have become accus- 
tomed to, as it is for the labourer, now 
earning 51. in place of 2l., to forgo 
things which he has always had in view 
when the higher wages were reached. 
Energy instead of being whittled away in 
impatience had far better be used in quiet 
education and in widening sympathy. 








THE PURSUIT OF ENGLISH AND 
THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


Two professors (one in an English and 
another in an American University) and a 
member of the Indian Educational Service 
are responsible for the three books here 
grouped for review. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch no one would expect to write pro- 
fessorially, though he holds the dignity of 
King Edward VII. Professor of English 
Literature at Cambridge. In truth, his 
is the lightest and most entertaining of 
the three works, for “‘ Q ” not only writes 
but also lectures as a novelist, and is full 
of good stories of a post-prandial, but 
never inapposite kind, like that of Defoe’s 





On the Art of Writing : Lectures delivered in 
the University of Cambridge, 1913-14. By 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Modern Study of Literature. By 
Richard Green Moulton. (University of 
Chicago Press and Cambridge University 
Press, 10s. net.) 

An Essay on Metaphor in Poetry ; with an 
Appendix on the Use of Metaphor in 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam. By J. G. 
Jennings. (Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d. net.) 





religious old lady who illustrated the 
danger of language too ornate for its 
content when, “seeing a bottle of over- 
ripe beer explode, and cork and froth fly 
up to the ceiling, she cried out, ‘O, the 
wonders of Omnipotent Power!’” We 
do not doubt that “ Q’s ”’ audience had a 
pleasant time, and trust that they were no 
less edified. 

We regret, however, that he did not 
further revise his lectures ‘ On the Art of 
Writing ’ before reprinting them. In spite 
of the distinction he draws between oratory 
and writing, a lecture is not rhetoric, and, 
as a rule, wants but a little pruning away 
of formal allocutions and the like to make 
it a good essay. “Q” would have 
shown the same respect for his readers as 
he showed for “ Mr. Vice-Chancellor and 
Gentlemen,” had he made a few appro- 
priate modifications. As it is, we get a 
verbatim report, with now and then in one 
paragraph a reference to some newspaper 
comment on the preceding paragraph, 
which strikes one as more curious than 
if he had left in the ‘‘ applause” and 
“laughter ’’ with which, no doubt, he was 
freely interrupted. 

These lectures may well be appraised as 
a capital example of the wisdom of letting 
a practical writer, who is also a critic, 
discuss and expound the principles on 
which he has himself attained success in 
his art. The Chair he holds was founded 
to promote “‘ the study of English Litera- 
ture from the age of Chaucer onwards,” 
and the occupant was enjoined to treat 
the subject “ on literary and critical rather 
than on philological and linguistic lines.” 
“* Q ” obeyed these directions by lecturing 
on the art of writing, and treating this 
as “‘a living business,” just as the Greeks 
treated the branches of culture dedicated 
to the Muses as necessary exercises in 
the training of a gentleman. 

“Literature [he remarks] is not an 
abstract Science, to which exact definitions 
can be applied. It is an Art rather, the 
success of which depends on personal per- 
suasiveness, on the author’s skill to give as 
on ours to receive.” 


His views are a salutary corrective to 
those of Prof. Moulton which we notice 
below. In fact, we have found ourselves 
wishing that the two books could somehow 
have been rolled into one; the result 
would be something more admirable than 
a combination of the best of each. 

“Q” has two lectures on the Capital 
Difficulty of Verse and the Capital Difficulty 
of Prose. In verse, the difficulty is to 
annihilate the flat passages, to sustain 
interest in the monotonous parts between 
the dramstic incidents. In prose, it is to 
deal adequately with the ‘‘ high moments 
of philosophizing,’ to express emotion 
impregnated with thought. Here and 
in two lectures on the Lineage of English 
Literature, and two others on English 
Literature in our Universities, he handles 
literary history with refreshing freedom 
and unabashed common sense, disdaining 
academic conventions. He has no patience 
with those who extol Elizabethan prose 
for virtues it never possessed or even 
aimed at. Enough that the Authorized 








Version made the path straight for the 
development of prose, and offers a standard 
of excellence that is strangely neglected 
by professors and other teachers of English 
literature. He agrees with Prof. Moulton 
in tracing the lineage of English literature, 
not to Beowulf and Sleswick, but to the 
Mediterranean peoples and the inspiration 
of Greece and Rome. He repeats ap 
oft-told tale when he follows the direct 
and indirect reactions of the classics from 
the age of the trouvéres to that of Keats, 
Tennyson, and Browning; but it is a 
tale that can be told anew with profit, 
so long as its lessons are applied aptly. 
“Q” carries his scholarship lightly. He 
is not weighed down with the special 
erudition of the average professor, though 
he indulges occasionally in the elaborate 
rhetoric which belongs specially to Oxford. 
He shows good taste, sanity, and a clear 
sense of what principles mean to the 
expert who has to apply them. 

The final lecture is on Style. ‘ Style in 
writing is much the same thing as good 
manners in other human intercourse.” 

“* Literature being an Art, do you not see 
how personal a thing it is—how can it 
escape being personal ? No two men (unless 
they talk Jargon) say the same thing in the 
same way. As is @ man’s imagination, as 
is his character, as is the harmony in himself, 
as is his ear, as is his skill, so and not other- 
wise than they can respond to that imagina- 
tion, that character, that order of his 
intellect, that harmony of his soul, his 
hearers will hear him.” 


Thus, not in one of his best sentences, 
*Q” enforces a double lesson—that style 
is worth cultivating for its own sake, as 
well as for its value as a touchstone for 
the appreciation of literature. 

The mention of Jargon refers to an 
intercalary lecture where this topic is 
considered at length. Jargon is “ that 
infirmity of speech—that flux, that deter- 
mination of words to the mouth, or to 
the pen’’—which is familiar in Parlia- 
mentary debates, newspapers, and Blue- 
books, committees, Official Reports, and 
such-like. It was treated more fully, 
but not perhaps more effectively, by the 
authors of ‘The King’s English.’ “ Q” 
produces many examples in which abstract 
words like ‘case,’ ‘‘ instance,’ ‘‘ char- 
acter,” “nature,”  ‘‘ condition,’ and 
“ degree ”’ are used to disguise vagueness 
of meaning. He brands clumsy or useless 
phrases like “‘ in connexion with,”’ “ rela- 
tive to,” and ‘associated with,’ and in 
some diverting comparisons and parodies 
shows the flabbiness of abstract writing 
that avoids saying anything in a direct 
and concrete way. The morning after we 
had read this chapter, we picked up The 
Times, and found that a whole anthology 
of the Jargon satirized by “Q” could 
easily be compiled from that single issue. 
In one letter we found the phrase “‘ having 
regard to”’ three times, varied with the 
still more hideous “ regard being had to.” 


“‘ Surely [said the correspondent] now is 
the time when the future of the land should 
be considered dispassionately with a view 
to lifting our most important industry out 
of the rut of party politics so as to enable 
the best use to be made out of the land, thus 
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protecting our food supply, a necessity 
which is brought nearer home to us daily 
by the submarine menace.” 

“Q” would have been delighted to 
underline at least half-a-dozen phrases 
of that. He could also have culled several 
flowers of Jargon from the leading articles, 
and many garlands from the paragraphs 
of news. 

“The German press campaign against 
Cardinal Mercier is evidently designed to 
poison public opinion in neutral countries 
so that when the step of arresting the 
Cardinal is taken neutrals may think that 
some reason existed for Germany’s action.” 

“In the present state of military opera- 
tions, it is considered out of the question 
that Cardinal Mercier will be shot.” 

The first sentence might read, 

“The campaign against Cardinal Mercier 
in the German press is evidently designed 
to make neutral countries believe that there 
is justification for arresting him.” 

The next probably means, 

“Since Germany is not prospering at the 
front, it is not likely that Cardinal Mercier 
will be shot.” 


Prof. Moulton, who is American by 
adoption and by the methodical solidity 
of his work, approaches the study of 
literature by a different path. “Q” 
regards style, manner of expression, or, 
to put it more accurately, execution, as 
all-important. If words are the material 
of literature, then the art of writing is a 
principal division of the art of literature. 
This must be so, whether words are taken 
as units of sound and sense in verses, 
sentences, and paragraphs, or whether 
the chief stress is laid on the scheme of 
thought which they express. But Prof. 
Moulton, led away by the distinction 
between words and thoughts, and assuming 
the intrinsic superiority of the latter, has 
little to say about style, which he regards 
as an ornamental and dispensable ac- 
cessory. To use his own phrase, “ the 
subject-matter takes the center [sic] of the 
field,’ and he devotes himself accordingly 
to the ideas, the spirit, the state of civiliza- 
tion portrayed, and the way these things 
have affected the evolution of literary 
forms. On the strictly artistic side, he 
pays full attention to structure and 
machinery, but has hardly a word about 
character-drawing, in which, as in style 
of writing, genius finds one of its fullest 
means of expression. 

‘The Modern Study of Literature’ is 
complementary to a series of studies of 
Shakespeare, the Bible, and other examples 
of “ world literature.” A previous book 
was, in fact, entitled ‘ World Literature,’ 
and Prof. Moulton not only pursues here 
the same line of argument, but even repeats 
many pages of reasoning and exposition. 
As a teacher, or rather as a would-be 
reformer of present methods of teaching, 
he considers time spent in the study of 
writing or style as time taken away from 
the study of literature itself. The real 
subject, he says, is ignored through the 
attention given to historical, biographical, 
bibliographical, and philological matters. 
Among these departmental studies he 
would place rhetoric and _ linguistics, 
which are specifically concerned with 





words and style. His own view of the 
relative importance of style is shown by 
his statement that a good literal transla- 
tion is an adequate substitute for a 
masterpiece, if we cannot read the 
original. Can a literal translation be a 
good one ? 

The school of Comparative Literature 
has done good service in calling the reader 
back from various distracting by-ways 
to the quest for the real thing. Prof. 
Moulton mentions a course of lectures on 
Shakespeare by a scholar of international 
reputation, which treated of three acts 
of a single play, and discussed nothing but 
etymologies of words, ‘an occasional 
question as to the meaning of a passage 
being resented by the professor.” Nor 
will any one disagree with his plea that 
literature should be studied as a whole; 
that the study of Greek, Latin, or French 
is not the study of literature; and that 
it is an elementary blunder “ to look for 
the roots of our English literature to the 
literature written in Anglo-Saxon and 
Old English.”” Where we join issue with 
him is in his general definition of literature, 
and in the theorems he deduces from an 
inadequate generalization. 

The view accepted as the general basis 


in such works as “‘ Q’s ”’ is that literature | 


is one of the fine arts, an art employing 
words as its medium, as painting employs 
pigment, and music tones. If we accept 


Croce’s doctrine that art is expression, and | 
that it differs from philosophy and science, | 


which express concepts, by being the ex- 
pression not of concepts, but of intuitions, 
then we are on safe ground. But Prof. 
Moulton leads us at first to expect that 


he is going to maintain a sharp distinction | 


between epic, drama, lyric, and the other 
forms which he regards as ultimately 
evolved from the ballad dance, and the 
later kinds of literature, history, philo- 
sophy, and oratory, and then fails to keep 
them distinct. He does not point out 
that the word ‘‘ literature,” when used of 
poetry, signifies one of the fine arts, but, 
when used of philosophy, means something 
else. True, he differentiates one group 
as creative, ‘‘ adding to the sum of exist- 
ences,” and the other as prose, “ the 
discussion of what already exists.” But 
he is forced to equate lyric, which is only 
at times creative, with philosophy, both 
dealing in different ways with reflection ; 
and we are still further at sea when we 
come to a number of central theorems 
such as the following: ‘ Literature con- 
sidered as a mode of philosophy”; 
‘* Philosophy further enlarges to take in 
creative literature’; ‘Poetry is both a 
mode of philosophy and a mode of art”’; 
“ Fiction as the experimental side of 
philosophy’’; ‘The creative faculty is 
conceived as a sort of lens, focusing 
human phenomena for better observation.” 
That literature is “the autobiography 
of civilization ” is an illuminating phrase ; 
yet understood, not as a fine metaphor, 
but in the literal way adopted by Prof. 
Moulton, it applies to things besides the 
literature that is a fine art. 

The Professor lays down some misleading 
definitions of art: ‘‘ Poetry and art are a 





many-sided modification and extension 
of reality.” ‘‘ Poetry and art are an 
arrangement of reality.” ‘Art is the 
selection of reality for art satisfaction.” 
In short, art is not expression of the artist’s 
| intuitions, but reality modified somehow 
in its passage into art. The difference, we 
learn, between science and poetry is that 
science interprets or rationalizes reality, 
but poetry creates or “adds to the sum 
of existences.” Again, the Professor 
speaks, when he deals with fiction, as if the 
story-teller always set out from a series 
of abstract conceptions and a philosophical 
scheme of life, which he enunciated in the 
concrete form of personalities and incidents 
arranged to convey a definite proposition 
by means of plot. This is much the same 
as the Comtist position that “ the principal 
function of art is to construct types on 
the basis furnished by science.” Such a 
theory might explain ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ 
| but it could not explain ‘Adam Bede,’ 
| ‘Silas Marner,’ or ‘Hamlet.’ On the 
| other hand, it is perfectly true that “‘ the 
| concrete life resolved into its underlying 
| abstract principles must always yield 
thought that is philosophic,” so long as it 
| is understood that the abstract principles 
| need not have been consciously formulated 
| by the story-teller. The artist rarely has 
| an abstract system of philosophy definitely 
| thought out as the basis of his work. 
| He does not proceed from abstract con- 
| 
| 





ceptions. That is not the way of art. 
If a man made this his starting-point, he 
would be first a thinker, and secondly, or 
perhaps never, an artist. The artist is 
concerned not with abstractions, but with 
concrete impressions. His mind has 
formed intuitions, not concepts. If Prof. 
Moulton had put away this view of the 
abstract idea, the conception, the philo- 
sophy, supposed to form the original 
basis of every work of art, and had held 
to the truth that the artist may or may 
not be a thinker, but is certainly an 
exponent of concrete intuitions, his canons 
of criticism or interpretation would have 
rested on a coherent scheme. 

He distinguishes his theory that fiction 
is the experimental side of philosophy 
from Zola’s well-known doctrine in * Le 
| Roman expérimental,’ but it is grounded 

on the same kind of fallacy. Fiction, 
| which Prof. Moulton regards as only a 
| special kind of poetry, both being etymo- 
| logically modes of creation, #-* 3, 374... - = 
‘is a modification of actual life, extending 
observation to selected situations of affairs, 
to conditions instinctively chosen as favor- 
able to the revealing of underlying principles. 
To ‘make up’ a story is to make up an 
experiment in the science of life.” 

He erroneously supposes that he has 
| refuted the obvious retort, ‘‘ The scientific 
experimenter may so far resemble the 
novelist that he makes up a problem, but 
the novelist makes up the solution also.” 
Surely the novelist gives the solution that 
is in his own head, not a solution that is 
found by testing reality. His appeal is to 
truth, not facts, and we test his truth 
by comparing the impressions conveyed 
by the story with the intuitions latent 
in our own minds. 
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The question of style, likewise, hinges 
on the doctrine of art. If art is an ex- 
tension of reality, then the presentation 
is of immense importance, and the manner 
of presentation of minor importance. 
Further, the school of Comparative Litera- 
ture teaches that literature is a social 
product, and, since in the beginning 
originality was not recognized and plagiar- 
ism was not a sin, there was no such 
thing as individual authorship. The 
curious non sequitur is not our present 
concern. The point is that, if these 
circumstances are assumed, there is no 
place for style, the characteristic ex- 
pression of the individual. There cannot 
even be character-drawing in the modern 
sense ; communistic poetry could not 
portray the idiosyncrasies and humours 
revealed by the insight of genius. Pre- 
sumably, it is from obsession with the 
idea that everything in literature has been 
evolved from the germs latent in the most 
primitive forms that this school ignores 
these supremely significant elements of a 
more accomplished literature. 

But with the recogniiion that art is a 
mode of expression, advancing from 
simpler to more complex forms, the actual 
characteristics of both the older and the 
more modern literature can be understood 
in their right perspective. Execution, 
manner of expression, style, are then seen 
to be of the first importance. Prof. 
Moulton analyzes the various forms and 
functions—drama, epic, lyric, and the 
rst. But to study art we must also 
study the handling of the given material. 
It is not enough to classify the given 
forms ; the particular mode of expression 
requires more subtle consideration. This 
is where the book is sadly lacking. Like 
so many productions of American pro- 
fessors, it is mainly a work of classification 
and analysis. It is thoroughly mechanical, 
and never gets near the soul of literature. 
Full as it is of admirable things, such as the 
maxims that structure is the key to inter- 
pretation, and that we must grasp the 
organic unity of a work of art before we 
can appreciate it to the full, these, taken 
together, do not give the whole truth. 
Equally urgent matters are left out of the 
reckoning, and this is due to the false 
emphasis laid on content and mechanical 
form, to the confusion of art and poetry 
with philosophy, and to the ignoring of 
the concrete and sensuous nature of the 
material of art, impressions or intuitions, 
and of the medium, suggestive words. 
The reason why a translation is not a 
substitute for a masterpiece is that it is 
almost impossible to reproduce this essen- 
tial element in another language. A 
translation is not literature, but only an 
abstract of a work of literature. It can 
give the thoughts, the structural arrange- 
ment, and other features, but not the 
work of art itself. Prof. Moulton, also, 
displays structure and analyzes plots, 
but he fails to tell us why Homer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton were infinitely superior 
to Southey, Scribe, Wilkie Collins, or a 
crowd of expert builders of detective- 
novels. ‘“Q” in a much less pretentious 
way gives the student far more help in 
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recognizing the genuine stuff of literature. 

Prof. Moulton is severe on other critics. 
The sub-title of Book IV. on ‘ Literary 
Criticism ’ is ‘‘ The traditional confusion 
and the modern reconstruction.”’ There 
are, he says, four kinds of criticism: 
speculative or theoretical, inductive, 
judicial, and subjective criticism, the last 
being a revelation of the critic as author. 
He would base speculative criticism on 
induction, that is on study of the literary 
work itself, from which alone can be ascer- 
tained the aim and plan of the author, 
and the artistic methods by which he 
would attain them. Having thus learnt 
the canons of art from the work of art, 
we are to proceed to formulate canons of 
art in general, and to apply such canons 
in judicial criticism. Aristotle’s work 
in the ‘ Poetics ’ was premature, because he 
had only the literature of the Greeks 
before him: we ourselves should have 
thought that Aristotle was a complete 
exponent of inductive criticism, differing 
from Prof. Moulton only in making a 
judicial selection of that which was worth 
investigating in the literature at his 
command. But the initial attitude of 
the critic should be, apparently, one of 
simple acceptance. 

Now it is manifest that any system of 
either speculative or judicial criticism 
must be ultimately based on the examina- 
tion of actual works of literature. But 
the question immediately arises, What 
works of literature? Here we meet with 
a dilemma. Either all works of art are 
equally deserving of consideration, and 
equally entitled to yield canons of criticism, 
or we must select, in other words, we must 
judge and evaluate, in order to distinguish 
those from which valid canons are obtain- 
able. The theory that art is an extension 
of reality leaves us helpless. In what 
direction are we to apply our inductive 
process? If, however, we recognize that 
art is expression, we are no longer without 
a compass. The work of art that is a 
clear, coherent, and significant expression 
is the genuine work of art. That which 
impresses us powerfully, which has a 
meaning, which we recognize intuitively 
as beautiful, sublime, pathetic, or 
humorous, is successful art. Having re- 
cognized it, we may proceed to analyze, 
to discover principles, and go on to con- 
struct a theory of art in general. Without 
such recognition, which is intuitive, not 
logical, we are at sea, and criticism, in- 
ductive, judicial, or speculative, remains 
in worse than the traditional confusion. 

The antitheses of verse and prose, 
prose and poetry, are treated early in the 
book. Verse is distinguished from prose 
by its rhythm. Poetry is creative litera- 
ture, and “‘ modern novels, just as much 
as the Iliad and Odyssey, are in the fullest 
sense poetry.” If the Professor had 
worked out another antithesis which he 
mentions, that between literature which 
is descriptive and literature which is pre- 
sentative, he might have thrown some 
light on the real difference between prose 
fiction, and what we usually mean by 
poetry. Prose in fiction, except when it 
assimilates poetic elements,as, for instance, 





Meredith’s often does, is descriptive, 
Of course, novels also contain much that 
is presentative—for example, dialogue, 
But the essence of poetic language is that 
it is, in a certain sense, presentative— 
that is, by the use of sensuous, suggestive, 
and emotional words, the poet manages 
to convey impressions more or less directly. 
Whether in prose or verse, poetic language 
often carries as powerful and instant an 
impression into the mind as the dramatist 
achieves by artistic means that are in the 
strictest sense presentative. 


It is significant that the word “ style” 
does not occur in Prof. Moulton’s index. 
He has a chapter on “ Poetic ornament: 
the theory of imagery and symbolism ” ; 
but the subject seems to be relegated to 
what he terms the outer studies. Mr. J.G. 
Jennings, in his little ‘ Essay on Metaphor 
in Poetry,’ shows that it is emphatically 
one of the inner studies, and that an 
understanding of the nature and various 
uses of metaphor will help us to dis- 
criminate with clear insight the elements 
that distinguish writing which is literature 
from writing that is not. Beyond differ- 
entiating between simile and metaphor, 
and framing a scale of degrees of closeness 
with which two ideas may be associated, 
Prof. Moulton does not take us far. Mr. 
Jennings summarizes the views of Aristotle, 
Longinus, Max Miiller, and others, and 
gives his own critical theory. There 
are two kinds of metaphor, the explana- 
tory or illustrative, and the poetical, the 
excellence of both being, according to 
Dr. Johnson, that metaphorical expression 
“* gives you two ideas for one.”” The first 
kind has a logical purpose, and has its 
natural place in the pure, logical prose 
that ‘takes everything abstractedly.” 
In poetry, metaphor has a larger function. 
** Difference in unity is the characteristic 
of the universe, and this the double nature 
of metaphor renders it peculiarly fitted 
to represent.’ It enriches the main theme 
with a sense of the infinite universe of 
which everything forms a part. By this 
means the poet enables us to survey his 
subject under its eternal aspect. It 
gives a vision of the order and uniformity 
underlying the variety and complexity 
of the world. 

Metaphor, then, is no extraneous de- 
coration, but a vital element of expression. 
It is one of the most recognizable elements 
of the suggestive or presentative power 
which differentiates the language of poetry 
from that of philosophy or science. Per- 
sonification, one of its varieties, is a 
similar agency for adding background 
to the scene, and “ deepening it by the 
introduction of the sense of all-pervading 
spirit.” 

Mr. Jennings, like the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor, is not one of those dryasdust 
analysts who give the grammar of litera- 
ture without its essence. He writes with 
an enthusiasm that does not cloud his 
logical faculty, and the quotations he 
cites with such gusto are more than 
apposite illustrations: they make one 
feel intensely that magical power which 
is the soul of fine literature. 
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THE TASK OF THE ANTIQUARY 


THE science of History consists in the 
utilization and estimation of historical 
material, but the accumulation of the 
material itself is not strictly the province 
of the historian ; it is the humbler task 
of the person whom French writers call 
the Erudit, and whom we must be content 
to style the Antiquary, despite the some- 
what contemptuous connotation which 
now attaches to that old-fashioned name. 
The term has at all events the advantage 
of being applicable to the student of every 
class of historical documents—Chronicles, 
Monuments, or Records. Of late years 
the last class has acquired an almost dis- 
proportionate importance, and its mere 
quantity makes the form and method to 
be adopted in its presentation a problem 
which demands speedy solution. 

The appearance of four works which can 
conveniently be grouped as “ Registers,” 
since the word occurs in the titles of three 
of them and is equally applicable to 
the fourth, affords an opportunity for the 
consideration of a limited section of the 
general problem. The common charac- 
teristic of all these works is that they are 
‘“ books of remembrance,” as distinguished 
from fortuitous collections of documents. 
The first is, in the main, a thirteenth- 
century compilation showing the rents 
and services due to the Abbey of St. 
Augustine, Canterbury, from the tenants 
of its various manors, together with a 
collection of charters relating to the post- 
Conquest acquisitions of the abbey, and a 
certain number of later documents con- 
cerned with ecclesiastical taxation, or- 
dinations of vicarages, and so forth. The 
second was written in the years 1397-8 
for Sir Christopher Preston, lord of the 
manor of Gormanston, co. Meath, as a 
record of the evidences of the titles of the 
family estates in Ireland and in the 
Lancashire town of Preston, from which 
he derived his name. It also includes 
transcripts of many early documents to 
which Sir Christopher had access, and 
which seem to have interested him as a 
lawyer or an antiquary. These are now 
lost, and the transcripts are thus of special 
value for the history of the English settle- 
ment in Ireland. The third is the Town 
Clerk’s book of the borough of Southamp- 
ton from the end of the fourteenth century 
to the end of the sixteenth, and consists 





The Register of St. Augustine's Abbey, 
Canterbury, commonly called The Black 
Book. Edited by G. J. Turner and the 
Rev. H. E. Salter. Part I. (Milford, 
16s. net.) 

Calendar of the Gormanston Register. By 
Jas. Mills and M. J. McEnery. (Dublin, 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland.) 

The Black Book of Southampton. Edited by 
A. B. Wallis Chapman. 3 vols. (South- 
ampton Record Society.) 

The Seconde Parte of a Register. Edited by 
Albert Peel. 2 vols. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1/. 1s. net.) 

Year-Books of Edward II.—Vol. XI. 5 Ed- 
ward II., A.D. 1311-1312. Edited by 
William Cradock Bolland. (Selden 
Society, 17. 8s. net.) 





mainly of deeds acknowledged in the 
borough court and enrolled for security, 
with transcripts of certain ordinances 
and other documents relating to the 
management of the town. The fourth 
is a set of three volumes of documents 
collected by some of the Puritans of the 
reign of Elizabeth with a view to publica- 
tion, in explanation and support of their 
position as against the bishops on the one 
hand and the Brownists on the other. 
The last of these collections differs from 
the other three in so far that it is mainly 
in English, so that the problem of transla- 
tion from Latin or French does not arise, 
but, with this exception, the same diffi- 
culties are presented to the editor in all 
four cases. 

In none of them has the editor ventured 
to print the register in full. Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Salter go furthest in that direc- 
tion, since they print the whole of the 
Register of St. Augustine’s Abbey as 
it was originally planned at the end of 
the thirteenth century, giving the later 
documents, as inserted, either in smaller 
type, or, in a few cases, in the shape of an 
abstract in English. As the bulk of the 
volume is taken up by the custumal, con- 
sisting chiefly of long lists of names and 
sums, little space could have been saved 
by any means, short of sacrificing all the 
genealogical information by omitting the 
names of the tenants. 

In the Gormanston Register, which 
consists mainly of deeds, the whole of the 
contents is abstracted in English, the more 
important entries being printed in the 
original languages as an appendix. Here 
the saving is considerable, but it might 
have been better to omit the abstracts 
of the documents destined to be printed 
in full. The abstracts give no clue to the 
extent to which the editors have emended 
unsatisfactory texts, as we learn from the 
preface that they have done; and a com- 
parison of the documents on p. 181 with the 
Calendar suggests that the difficulties of 
translation have not always been satis- 
factorily overcome. When, as in this 
case, the register is in private hands, it 
seems wiser to print the effective words 
of each document in their original form, 
omitting or summarizing unnecessary 
verbiage. 

Miss Chapman, probably out of deference 
to her subscribers, prints a large number 
of the entries in the Southampton ‘ Black 
Book’ in full, with a translation on the 
opposite page. The other documents 
are summarized in English. This plan 
wastes a good deal of space, and, where 
an English document follows a Latin 
one, sometimes makes it needful to leave 
a whole page blank. 

In all these cases the order of the original 
has been retained, but Dr. Peel, dealing 
as he does with three more or less parallel 
MSS., has arranged his calendar of 
‘The Seconde Parte of a Register’ in 
chronological order, on the model of the 
Calendars of State Papers. He wisely 
makes no attempt at a complete para- 
phrase of the long and sometimes tedious 
papers collected by Roger Morrice, but is 
content to indicate the line of argument 





of the controversial pieces, printing the 
more striking passages in the exact wording 
and spelling of the originals. The curious 
lists of clergy, with notes on their cha- 
racters, are given at length. There can be 
no doubt that this treatment of bulky and 
sufficiently accessible material is entirely 
judicious, and we can heartily concur in 
Prof. Firth’s commendatory preface. Our 
only regret is that modern custom has led 
him to write it in prose instead of the 
sonnet form appropriate to the period. 

The amount of elucidation provided is 
various. In the Canterbury Register Mr. 
Turner’s introduction is chiefly concerned 
with the value to be attached to forged 
monastic charters, a subject not imme- 
diately connected with his text. Further 
introductions and a glossarial index are 
promised in the second volume. The 
Gormanston Register has a brief but 
workmanlike account of its contents, with 
pedigrees of the Preston family and that 
of the FitzGeralds, whom the Prestons 
partially represented. Miss Chapman, 
besides giving a running commentary on 
the contents of the ‘ Black Book,’ adds 
notes on the history of the persons men- 
tioned, based on other contemporary 
records. Dr. Peel deals principally with 
the history of his materials and their use 
by Neal and Brook. All three completed 
works have excellent indexes, but that of 
the Gormanston Register is not perfect, 
since it omits the “‘ lady ’’ and “‘ Sir Roger ”’ 
mentioned on p. 181. All the editors 
carefully indicate the places in which 
any of the documents with which they 
deal have been previously printed. 

Can we then lay down any kind of 
‘leaden rule” for the guidance of the 
Antiquary in dealing with this class of 
historical material? At any rate, these 
examples of method, each of them an 
excellent piece of work in its own style, 
enable us to state the objects which an 
editor should keep in his mind. They are 
to save space without omitting material 
information, to give an adequate idea of 
the form of the original, to explain obscure 
points without ‘‘ encumbering ”’ the reader 
‘with help,” to indicate the places where 
documents are printed in full, and to 
provide a sufficient index. Where a 
register is in private hands and subject to 
be sold or lost, particular care should be 
taken to avoid tampering in any way 
with the readings of the document, so 
that it may always be possible to dis- 
tinguish the evidence of the document 
from the gloss put upon it by the editor. 
It is, of course, impossible to prescribe 
for all cases, but it would be an advantage, 
at all events to the inexperienced anti- 
quary, to have a set of model by-laws 
for the publication of historical material 
issued by some recognized authority, any 
departure from which the editor would 
feel bound to explain and justify. 

In treating of the method of the Anti- 
quary we have neglected the material 
presented in the books examined. It 
embraces a great variety both of date 
and of subject. We have, in almost 
bewildering detail, the economic organiza- 
tion of a great monastic estate, consisting 
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both of country and town property, and 
showing the gradual transition from the 
rendering of predial services to the pay- 
ment of money rents. We find the 
tenants paying in ploughshares and eggs, 
roofing farm buildings, building dikes, 
ploughing, reaping and making hay, 
repairing mills, and paying Peter’s pence 
to the ecclesiastical, and Sherifi’s Aid to 
the civil, authority. We have a glimpse 
of fishermen and merchants at Fordwich, 
tradesmen, and even a physician at Canter- 
bury, where there is evidence of a Jewish 
and foreign element. 

In Ireland we can trace the develop- 
ment of a family of merchants which 
settled at Drogheda, for the more con- 
venient shipment of wine from Bordeaux 
to Edward I.’s army in Scotland, into a 
house of Anglo-Irish landowners and 
lawyers. Among the other documents 
are many relating to the customs of the 
liberty of Meath. Two of these relate 
respectively to the checking of sub- 
infeudation, and to the claim of the Irish 
Marchers to make truces with the natives 
without the consent of their suzerain. 
Another relates the endowment of beds 
in St. John’s Hospital at Trim. There is 
also a group of charters showing the 
possessions of the FitzGerald family in 
Wales. 

The Southampton register, besides two 
collections of ordinances which have been 
partly printed before, gives the usual 
conveyances of property and a number of 
interesting wills, and includes the endow- 
ment of the Free Grammar School, and a 
schedule of harbour dues. 

Dr. Peei’s two volumes present a vivid 
picture of the trials of the Elizabethan 
** Puritans,” to use a name which they 
expressly repudiated on account both of 
its self-righteousness and its Novatianist 
associations. It shows clearly that the 
condition of the country clergy was 
deplorable. Apart from the invective 
against vestments and ceremonies as the 
“rags of Antichrist,” it is clearly seen 
that the key to the Puritan position is the 
demand for “ discipline ’’ as understood 
by Calvin and Beza. Hence the libellous 
lists presented to Parliament in 1586 
commenting on the lack of preaching 
ability and morals in the beneficed clergy 
of the various dioceses. A comparison, 
however, of the lists for Lincoln diocese 
with Bishop Cooper’s ‘ Liber Cleri’ of 
1576 goes far towards justifying the libel 
as “ true in substance and in fact.” The 
carelessness of the English Prayer Book 
concerning black-letter saints is explained 
by Whitgift’s declaration (i. 212) that 
“the popish saints are not put in the 
Kallendars to norish any superstition as 
you saye, but to express the usuall tymes 
of payments, and the tymes of the courts 
and their returnes in both lawes.” 

It is interesting to find the inconveni- 
ences of lay patronage and parishes too 
small to provide a living for the incumbent 
even more apparent in the reign of Eliza- 
beth than at present, and to read of 
proposals for the abolition of impropria- 
tions, the union of parishes, and the 
pooling of ecclesiastical incomes. Closely 





connected with this is the complaint of 
the deficiency of fit ministers, which it is 
proposed to remedy by a reform of the 
Universities. 

A few of the tracts are in verse, but, 
however learned and earnest the Puritans 
were, they were no poets, as the following 
specimen will prove :— 

The Bps. sumners then doe cite us all apace 


And charge us verie sore to make ourselves readie, 
With speede for to appeare before their Lordship’s 


grace, ‘ : . 
Where first we must paie fees, there is no remedie. 
The Bps. aske us then what subjects we have 


For ag our Church commaunded by the 
Quene. 

The dialogues betwixt the bishops 
and the recalcitrant ministers, from which 
Dr. Peel gives liberal excerpts, are a happy 
hunting-ground for the lover of vivid 
English, full of phrases such as to “ save 
their pigges,” or “leaving a fountain to 
run to a puddle,” or “to hang the bell 
about the cattes necke.”’ 


There is a like dramatic interest about 
the Selden Society’s new volume of Year- 
Books. Here, however, the dialogue is 
in French, and the condensation of the 
reports adds point to the rapid cut and 
thrust of the pleaders and judges of 
A.D. 1312. With the help of Mr. Bolland’s 
introduction and the well-known pictures 
in Archeologia, we can easily imagine 
the scene, from the judges on the Bench 
to the apprentices in their “ crib,” hard 
at work taking notes. In this volume 
we find them sympathizing with a client 
whose advocate had conceded a point more 
than he had need. On another occasion 
the judge delivers an obiter dictum for 
their special instruction. This judge, Sir 
William de Bereford, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, is the hero of the piece. 
He had been Chief Justice about three 
years, and was at the zenith of his career. 
The shrewdness of his comments and his 
anxiety to do substantial justice, which 
led him to brush aside legal cobwebs, and 
even to override statutes, are as marked 
as his vein of anecdote, or his capacity for 
making puns worthy of the most graceless 
‘judicial humorist” of recent years. 
Here is a specimen of his anecdote (we 
have taken the liberty of translating for 
ourselves instead of borrowing from Mr. 
Bolland) :— 


“In the late King Edward’s time a writ 
issued out of Chancery to the sheriff of 
Northumberland to summon Isabel, Couyn- 
tess of Aumale, to answer the King at the 
next Parliament, and the writ ran ‘supra 
sibi obiciendis’: the lady came to the 
Parliament, and the King himself sat in 
Parliament. She was then arraigned by a 
justice upon full 30 articles. The lady by 
her serjeant prayed judgment of the writ, 
since the writ was of no certain article and 
she was arraigned on several articles. And 
there were two justices who would have 
adjudged the writ good. Then said Sir 
Ralf de Hengham to one of the justices, ‘ Will 
you judge here as you did at the gaol- 
delivery at C.? You hanged the receiver 
and acquitted the thief.’ In like manner 
to the other justice, ‘ You had a man hanged 
at N. who was outlawed in an action of 
account.’ These judgments were against 
the law of the land, but King Edward after- 
wards graciously restored his inheritance to 





the dead man’s heir. Hengham further 
said, ‘ The law will have no man taken yp. 
awares in the King’s court, but you would 
have the lady answer in court upon matters 
of which she had no notice by the writ, 
She shall, therefore, have notice by writ of 
the articles on which she is to be arraigned, 
and this is the law of the land.’ Then arose 
the King, who was very wise, and said, ‘] 
care nothing for your wranglings; but by 
God’s blood you shall find me a good writ 
before you rise hence.’ ” 


The most important historical point in 
these reports is the dictum of Bereford 
that the statute De donis was intended to 
bar the issue to the fourth generation from 
alienating, but that this extension had 
been omitted by the draftsman. We are 
left to infer that, but for Bereford’s 
judgment in this case, the son of the 
feoffee would have had power to alienate, 
and that the complete restriction only 
came later. But to us, as to Maitland, 
the human interest of Bereford is stronger 
than the historical. 

The methods applicable to a Year- 
Book, made up as it is from a number of 
MSS. of which the mutual relations are 
extremely complicated, necessarily differ 
from those appropriate to the other 
works before us. We could wish that 
Mr Bolland had continued in this volume 
the elaborate analysis of MSS. which 
Mr. Turner began in another. At present 
Mr. Turner’s hypothesis of “* Term-Books ” 
holds the field, and an examination of the 
present volume on the whole supports it, 
although the grouping of the MSS. does 
not materially differ for the two terms 
to which it relates. We cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Bolland’s hard and paias- 
taking work suffers from want of finish. 


This is most apparent in the indexes. 
Isabella de Fortibus is indexed once 
under “‘ Aumale,’’ and once under ‘‘ Forz.” 
Perth is not identified, but appears under 
its medizval form of “‘ St. John, Vill of 
(Scotland).”” Luckham in Somerset is 
misidentified as Locking; Stiffkey in 
Norfolk, despite the clear assertion of the 
record, as Stickney in Lincolnshire. More 
pardonable is the failure to recognize 
‘*Teumes ”’ as a mere variant for ‘“‘ Elm,” 
or the strange slip in the introduction 
which transfers Penkridge into Lincoln- 
shire. In the Subject-Index of two cases 
of wager of law on pp. 148 and 212 the 
latter only is indexed. The proof-reading 
also is inadequate. On two points we can 
perhaps assist Mr. Bolland. He has failed 
to find any authority for the translation of 
“‘ eygnos aerarios,’’ which, on the analogy 
of the “ sore ’’ hawk, he ingeniously renders 
“eygnets.” The correct translation is 
** brood-swans,” which he will find in 
Cowel’s ‘Interpreter’ under the word 
“eyrer,” or in the Latin in Martin’s 
‘Record Interpreter.’ Again, it may be 
suggested that Case 25 of Hilary term is 
merely 2 wrong version of Case 13, the 
speeches being almost the same in both. 

But it is only fair to Mr. Bolland to 
say that these blemishes are infinitesimal 
beside the solid merits of his work and 
the punctuality with which he produces 
his volumes 
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THE REFORMATION AND AFTER. 


‘Tue STORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH,’ 
by the Rev George Stebbing, serves as a 
convenient frame for an article dealing 
with the great intellectual and religious 
movement which we call the Reformation, 
and with its later developments. Its 
author takes us by easy stages from the 
birth of Christianity up to the spread of 
the New Learning, and points out with 
refreshing candour how the emancipation 
of men’s minds coincided with lethargy at 
Rome. Of Leo X. he writes :— 

“The Pontiff was not an immoral man, 
but the great needs of the Church and her 
supernatural aims almost faded away amid 
the round of natural enjoyment.” 

Leo was an easy Humanist, to whose ears 
the ery for the reform of grievances, soon 
widened into a demand for the reform of 
doctrine, made no appeal. But Mr. 
Stebbing fails to note that the Church in 
England had gained the essentials of 


liberty long before the unhappy 
Clement VII. came to grips with 
Henry VIII. He adopts the easy theory 


that the schism “ had its origin in the lust 
and pride of a powerful and wilful king.”’ 
This is unhistorical, and can be met by 
the blunt counter-statement of Charles I., 
quoted by Prof. Meyer in one of the books 
under review: “No man _ who truly 
understands the English Reformation will 
derive it from Henry VIII.” 

As Archbishop Benson once remarked, 
the Church of England had always been 
Protestant in one form or another. Being 
practical men, our ancestors secured them- 
selves by legislation against Papal exac- 
tions, matters of doctrine touching them 
but lightly. The Statute of 1351 declared 
invalid all appointments to English bene- 
fices by way of Papal provision, and two 
years later the Statute of Pramunire 
forbade all appeals from the king’s courts 
to the Curia. Rome had, therefore, 
become an institution bearing only re- 
motely on the lives of ordinary Englishmen 
long before Henry, as Prof. Meyer puts it, 
gazed into Anne Boleyn’s black eyes ; and 
even the Act of Supremacy, however vio- 
lent an assertion of authority it may seem 
to us now, came to them less as a wrench 
from the past than as the confirmation of 
existing conditions. 

Still, the old order did not pass away 
without a struggle, and the story of 
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Rev. George Stebbing. (Sands & Co., 
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The Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536-1537, and the 
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Hope Dodds and Ruth Dodds. 2 vols. 
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that struggle is admirably set forth by 
the authors of ‘ The Pilgrimage of Grace.’ 
Despite the labours of Cardinal Gasquet, 
they may be heartily congratulated on the 
most complete account of that pathetic 
movement that has yet appeared, and 
they supply a valuable corrective to 
Froude’s ingenious manipulation of State 
papers into excuses for Tudor tyranny. 

The Pilgrimage was not wholly religious 
in character. On the contrary, the 
authors’ able analysis of the demands laid 
by the council at Pontefract before the 
Duke of Norfolk proves that the gentlemen 
of the North were intent as well on 
Parliamentary reform, including what we 
should now call redistribution, and the 
redress of legal grievances, such as the 
restrictions on testamentary dispositions 
imposed by the Statute of Uses. In 
Cumberland and Westmorland, indeed, 
the rising was purely agrarian, directed 
against enclosures and the general misery 
of existence. We can understand, there- 
fore, the ruthlessness with which an 
aristocrat like Norfolk, who sympathized 
with the Pilgrims on many points, stamped 
out the followers of ‘“‘ Capt. Poverty ”’ after 
their attack on Carlisle, when widows and 
orphans were cruelly punished for ventur- 
ing to bury their dead. But attachment 
to the old faith formed the bond that 
united the gentlemen to the commons, and 
Robert Aske it was who devised the 
formula of the “‘ Pilgrimage ”’ and directed 
the agitation. 

The incentive came from below, from 
stout fellows like “‘ Capt. Cobbler” and 
farmer Hallam, the associate of dunder- 
headed Sir Francis Bigod in the assault on 
Hull. Many of the gentlemen, however, 
were coerced into the Pilgrimage ; and in 
the same spirit, though the inferior clergy 
were active organizers, highly - placed 
ecclesiastics like Lee, the Archbishop of 
York, rather hindered than helped. They 
were all devoted to Catholicism, and 
desirous that heretics should have “ con- 
dign punishment by fire or such other ”’ ; 
but the destruction of the abbeys, those 
centres of education, philanthropy, and, 
for that matter, of agricultural prosperity, 
came home far more forcibly to the 
commons than to the gentlemen, many of 
whom, no doubt, had their eyes on the 
pickings. 

Having taken their stand, the gentlemen 
behaved like honest Britons. We agree 
with the authors that many of them were 
persons of some intellect, as Henry ad- 
mitted when, after he had shaken the 
spirit of rebellion out of them, he recruited 
the Council of the North from the old 
Pilgrims. But they utterly misunder- 
stood the King, and his concealment of 
relentless purpose under _ superficial 
joviality ; his tool Cromwell was through- 
out the only enemy to them. They 
allowed themselves therefore to be cajoled 
into negotiations when the game was in 
their hands, and the South was waiting 
for the signal to rise. Aske, who guided 
their councils, was, so far as we can tell, 
the author of these disastrous miscalcula- 
tions. The writers draw their conclusions 
with modest diffidence, and they might, 








perhaps, have given a more precise answer 
to the question, What manner of man was 
this Robert Aske? Still, their conscien- 
tious pages will enable readers to decide 
for themselves that Aske, Henry’s “‘ com- 
mon pedlar in the law” with a “ filed 
tongue,” was by no means lacking in 
leadership or statesmanship, particularly 
when, as in his care for the abbeys, he 
put his heart into his declarations, but 
that he was too much of a simple patriot 
and too much of a saint to try issues with 
the feline Tudor. 

Henry’s suppression of the so-called 
conspiracy of Henry Courtenay, Marquis 
of Exeter, and other members of the old 
White Rose party, rounds off an admirable 
book. As the writers note in their first 
chapter, this small band had been in 
treasonable conspiracy with the Emperor 
Charles V. earlier in the reign, and it is 
a curious irony of history that Lord 
Darcy, for one, might have been justly 
executed for his correspondence with the 
Imperial Ambassador, Chapuys, whereas 
in the end he died a martyr’s death as a 
Pilgrim. The King’s motive in bringing the 
aged Countess of Salisbury and the others 
to execution is ascribed to his “superb belief 
in his own right to rule.” But dynastic 
considerations were at work as well, since 
the new volume (vol. xi.) of the ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers relating to the Negotia- 
tions between England and Spain,’ which 
has appeared under the accomplished 
editorship of Mr. Royall Tyler, reveals 
young Edward Courtenay as a candidate 
for Mary’s hand, and Cardinal Pole, Lady 
Salisbury’s son, as the appointed Legate 
to England. The year covered by this 
volume, 1553, is most important, including, 
as it does, Northumberland’s plot, the 
death of Edward VI., Lady Jane Grey’s 
brief reign, Mary’s accession, and the 
negotiations for her marriage. Through 
it runs the profound policy of Charles V., 
especially after he had replaced his supine 
ambassador, Jehan Scheyfve, by the 
Machiavellian Simon Renard. 

In his Preface Mr. Tyler skilfully 
brings out the cross-play of interests after 
the discomfiture of Northumberland’s 
plans. Gardiner, the Lord Chancellor, 
who with all his faults had an English 
heart, was the chief advocate of the 
Courtenay marriage. Renard thwarted 
him, with the assistance of Lord Paget, by 
playing upon Mary’s pride, which rendered 
the idea of giving her hand to a subject 
repugnant to her. The terms in which 
she rated the Speaker when he headed a 
deputation of remonstrance against a 
foreign connexion were reminiscent of her 
father: ‘‘ Parliament,” she said, “‘ was 
not accustomed to use such language to the 
Kings of England, nor was it suitable or 
respectful that it should do so.” Still, 
Renard had to use the utmost tact in 
bringing forward Philip’s candidature, and 
so realizing Charles’s policy of making 
England a bridge between Spain and the 
Netherlands. Other prospective bride- 
grooms were in the field; the mature 
maiden was coy, and did not see eye to 
eye on all points with her spiritual adviser, 
the Emperor. For we are mee by 
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the paradox that, whereas Mary and 
Gardiner were for hurrying on the counter- 
Reformation, Charles, who understood the 
English, was for a cautious return to the 
ways of Rome. Renard was full of 
doubts : “ If the alliance is a great one,” 
he wrote, “it is also dangerous for his 
Highness’s person.” 

‘'here the ‘Calendar’ stops for the 
present, and, if we have recourse to Mr. 


Stebbing, we fail to find him an altogether | 


satisfactory guide for the remainder of 
Mary’s reign. He has something to say 
about the conciliatory temper of Pole, 
but he is serenely unconscious of the fact 
that Protestants were burnt at Smithfield. 
Yet, as Prof. Meyer points out, the Marian 
persecutions ranged England on the side 
of the Elizabethan settlement, and identi- 
fied Roman Catholicism in this country, 
plausibly but unfairly, with the world- 
wide schemes of Spanish politics. It 
speaks volumes for the liberal spirit now 
prevalent at Westminster that such a 
book as ‘ England and the Catholic Church 
under Queen Elizabeth,’ by a non-Catholic 
Professor of Ratisbon, should have received 
the imprimatur of the censorship. Prof. 
Meyer is rigidly impartial; he deals 
faithfully with various Popes, and even 
produces with much parade a hitherto 
unpublished document proving that 
Gregory XIII. not merely winked at plots 
for the murder of Elizabeth, but even 
thoroughly approved of them. His un- 
compromising decision ran :— 

“Since that guilty woman of England 
rules over two such noble kingdoms of 
Christendom, and is the cause of so much 
injury to the Catholic faith and loss of so 
many million souls, there is no doubt that 
whosoever sends her out of the world with 
the pious intention of doing God service, not 
only does not sin, but gains merit.” 


Of the first years of Elizabeth’s reign it 
is not unfair to assert that the English 
Catholics had but little of the spirit of 
martyrdom in them. For the sake of 
religious and temporal peace, they were 
present at Church services while refraining 
from the Sacrament, and even persuaded 
themselves that ‘“Calvin’s profaned 
bread ” could be taken without inward 
participation. The English Bible strongly 
appealed to them, and they pleaded with 
Rome, but in vain, that parts of the service 
at least might be done in English. The 
excommunication of Elizabeth by Pius V., 
a medieval monk in temper, descended on 
these peaceable citizens like a Zeppelin 
bomb ; they had qualms about its attack 
on the Queen’s legitimacy, and showed 
mighty little inclination to act on it. 

Prof. Meyer has some interesting sections 
on the Continental seminaries: that of 
Douai, transferred to Reims, the English 
College in Rome, and the rest of them. 
He exposes their inquisitorial system of 
education, especially after the college in 
Rome had been captured by the Jesuits ; 
“if such spies were in Oxford,” it was 
said, ‘‘ they would be plucked in pieces.” 
But he contends that the seminary priests 
were martyrs, intent only on the recon- 
version of Englaad, and no propagandists 
of Spanish politics. Father Campion, who 





died with a prayer for Queen Elizabeth, 
“ your Queen and mine,” on his lips, was 
certainly the last man to advocate foreign 
invasion and domestic rebellion. The 
same cannot be said, however, of Father 
Parsons, or Persons, as Prof. Meyer prefers 
to call him, and the Government was not 
inclined to draw distinctions between the 
fanatic few and the loyal many. 

The Catholic laymen, as a body, merely 
wished to live and let live. They did not 
stic a finger, or, as Prof. Meyer’s trans- 
lator has it, they did not “ mobilize,” 
during the Armada; and it came hardly 
on them that penal legislation should have 
begun afresh after the final defeat of the 
towering ambitions of Spain, partly be- 
cause England, conscious of her military 
weakness, still feared invasion, and partly 
from the increased influence in Parliament 
of Puritans like the redoubtable Peter 
Wentworth. Prof. Meyer leaves them 
sighing for peace, anxious to devise some 
form of allegiance which might reconcile 
their duties to Elizabeth and the Pope, 
looking to France as a respite from Rome, 
and preferring the secular priests to the 
regulars who reflected the unbending 
notions of the Vatican. 

A long period of time divides the 
Elizabethan settlement from ‘ The Sequel 
to Catholic Emancipation,’ as sympathe- 
tically treated by Mgr. Bernard Ward, 
but the same atmosphere prevails. Galli- 
can tendencies were preserved in England 
by the Cisalpine Club and kindred associa- 
tions, and the division between the seculars 
and regulars continued. Catholic Eman- 
cipation came, in fact, upon a community 
by no means enthusiastic over the ac- 
quisition of its liberties. The aristocracy 
were unfitted by their education to take 
part in public life; the working classes, 
except in the North, were scattered bodies, 
untrained in the mysteries of politics. 
It is not often realized how entirely the 
character of Catholicism in England was 
changed by the Irish influx after the 
Famine. Meanwhile, converts were as- 
tounded at the prevalent somnolence, and 
the old Catholics knew not what to make 
of them. Pugin burst into the Catholic 
fold with his churches, his controversies, 
and his chasubles. “‘ How can you expect 
to convert England if you use a cope like 
that ?”’ Frederick Lucas plied his furious 
pen, abusing with impartiality magnates 
like Lord Shrewsbury, and educational 
authorities like Charles Langdale. Lisle 
Phillipps established a Cistercian Monastery 
in Charnwood Forest, and three hundred 
visitors came in one day to see the monks 
digging or working in strict silence. It 
was all very disquieting for the old 
Catholics. 

The men who have laboured in the 
dawn are so often ignored that Mgr. 
Ward’s recognition of the worth of the 
Vicars Apostolic is most welcome. They 
shrank from new ideas, and the advent of 
Wiseman with his Ultramontane enthusi- 
asms perplexed them sorely. Dr. Griffiths 
wrote to the College of the Propaganda 
with a carbon copier, conveying - 
a rance of neil, and Propaganda 
did not think ‘aah of Dr. Griffiths. 





When converts were coming out of the 
Oxford Movement in droves to Rome, 
this same Dr. Griffiths wrote: “ Scarcely 
shall we find a body of schismatics 
returning with sincerity to the true 
Faith.” The Pope rebuked him, but 
Mgr. Ward admits that he was nearer 
the mark than Wiseman, who looked for a 
national resumption of Roman doctrine, 
Another Vicar Apostolic, Dr. Baines, when 
requested to pray for the conversion of 
England, had recourse to arithmetic, and 
proved that at the existing rate of progress 
the proceeding would take thousands of 
years. Still, in their placid way. the 
Vicars Apostolic did their duty and were 
active in good works. 

The substitution of the Hierarchy for the 
Vicars Apostolic was inevitable, if Catho- 
licism was to become a living force in 
England. Mgr. Ward has much that is 
interesting, though little that is really 
new, to tell about the advance of the idea, 
and its realization, which came abruptly 
at the close. In Cardinal Wiseman the 
Hierarchy found an ideal head, who made 
successes out of his blunders, such as the 
arrogant pastoral ‘“ From the Flaminian 
Gate.” Still, Mgr. Ward does not disguise 
his contempt for ecclesiastic hustlers like 
Faber, with his denunciation of the Church 
of England as “* Mother Damnable,” or for 
the clergy whose enthusiasm for Italian 
practice went to the length of spitting in 
church. Happily, as he remarks, a means 
has been found for reeonciling the zeal of 
converts with the serenity of the old 
Catholics. It is whispered, though not by 
Mgr. Ward, that in some cases the converts 
got their moral knuckles rapped. 





EGYPTIAN CHRISTIANITY. 


THE persistence of the Coptic Church into 
our own times is one of the most striking 
phenomena of Christianity. Whether it 
was founded by St. Mark, as tradition 
asserts, may be doubted; but all scholars 
are agreed that it never passed through 
the Judeo-Christian stage experienced 
by its sister churches in Europe and Asia. 
Christianity, in fact, came to Egypt as it 
were full-grown, and made its way not 
among the rich Jewish community there— 
always bitterly hostile to it—but among 
the Greek-speaking “ intellectuals ” on the 
one hand, and the native peasantry and 
handicraftsmen on the other. Yet 
from the first it took deep root, and 
neither the constant dissensions on doc- 
trinal matters among the Christians them- 
selves, nor the persecutions which it 
endured from pagan emperors and Mussul- 
man caliphs, have ever been able to uproot 
it. Hence it has endured to the present 
day with an unbroken pedigree of tradition 
and practice which certainly goes back 
to Apostolic times. Somewhere about 





Miscellaneous Coptic Texts in the Dialect of 
Upper Egypt. By E. A. Wallis Budge. 
(British Museum Publications, 2/. net.) 


The Ethiopic Liturgy : its Sources, Develop- 
ment, and Present Form. By Samuel 


A. B. Mercer. (Mowbray & Co., 6s. net.) 
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450 A.D., moreover, it gave birth to the 
Abyssinian or Ethiopic Church, and the 
two together can boast of having pre- 
served the Apostolic faith untainted by 
the Nestorian opinions which still separate 
the Asiatic churches from their Western 
sisters. It is this fact which gives us 
our chief interest in the literature of those 
primitive churches. 

Of this literature the two books before 
us Offer fair examples. Dr. Budge’s 
stout volume gives us the text, with English 
translations, of eighteen documents in the 
Sahidic or Upper Egypt dialect of Coptic 
which, he asserts with great probability, 
came from the libraries of the churches at 
Edfu and Esneh when they were seized 
and closed by the Mohammedans a few 
years before the Norman Conquest of 
England. They were obtained, generally, 
in separate sheets, either by himself or by 
Mr. Rustafjaell, a Swedish collector who 
has been for some time working in 
Egypt, and are all in the British Museum ; 
and Dr. Budge adds, in an Appendix, the 
text and translations of three Ethiopic 
MSS., apparently from an older collection, 
which deal with the same subject. They 
therefore establish a link between the 
two literatures, which is the stronger 
from the practical certainty that, while 
the Coptic texts are, in themselves, 
translations from the Greek, the Ethiopic 
are, in their turn, versions of Coptic 
originals. None of them in their present 
form is, it would seem, older than the tenth 
century, although the Greek originals 
seem to have been nearer the fourth or 
fifth. 

The contents of these MSS. plunge us 
at once into that atmosphere of legend 
and miracle which Kingsley in his ‘ Hy- 
patia ’ thinks characteristic of the Egyptian 
Church. There are here sermons by 
Cyril of Jerusalem; by his namesake of 
Alexandria ; Timothy, Bishop of the same 
see; Celestinus, “* Archbishop ” of Rome ; 
several Archbishops of Antioch; and an 
Epiphanius, ‘‘ Bishop of Cyprus,” who 
may or may not be the celebrated heresio- 
logist. Some of these are “‘ encomia,” or 
discourses pronounced on the festivals of 
the Virgin Mary, the archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, and the military saints 
Theodore and Mercurius, who were always 
great favourites in Egypt. All have doubt- 
less been “‘ made orthodox” according 
to the fashion of the time, which laid upon 
the pious copyist the duty of detecting 
and expunging any expressions which 
could possibly give support to heretical 
tendencies, as is shown by the many 
assertions that the Theotokos, or Mother 
of God, was born of merely human parents, 
and was herself a human being, and not, 
as some heretics asserted, a heavenly 
“power.” So, too,some of the discourses 
contain statements certainly untrue in 
the historical sense, but doubtless tradi- 
tional, which express the hatred of the 
Egyptians for their persecutors, such as 
the identification of the Emperor Diocle- 
tian with Akrippita, an Egyptian goat- 
herd of low extraction. Yet through all 
this there pierces now and then a ray 
which shows how difficult it is for any 





nation to make suddenly a complete 
revolution in its religious ideas. No one 
who reads the phrases here addressed to 
the archangels can doubt that many of 
them are taken straight from the worship 
of Horus of Edfu and other warrior 
deities of the Pharaohs ; while in the frag- 
ments of the Apocalypse of Paul, which 
forms the last of the Sahidic texts, we 
have, as Dr. Budge points out, a descrip- 
tion of Hell or Amenti taken straight from 
the pictures of that region to be found on 
the tombs of the New Empire at Thebes. 

As to the miracles which sprinkle every 
page of these documents, we should 
probably do wrong were we to judge them 
according to Western ideas. In the 
lives of the military saints they are natur- 
ally prominent. Archangels appear to the 
heroes in prison, where they are pre- 
sented with extraordinary weapons, and 
where the Divine power frees them from 
all the natural consequences of the tortures 
they undergo. Some of these may also 


be attributed to ancient Egyptian ideas, | 


as when the portraits of Mercurius and 
Theodore, which the Queen of Persia has 
had painted on the walls of her bed- 
chamber, come to life and make a terrific 
slaughter of the Persian hosts. But we 
need not, therefore, consider the narrators 
as liars, only anxious to deceive the people 
for their own ends, or as not believing 
themselves the miracles they narrate. 
As everybody knows who has had much 
to do with the Egyptian fellah—a kindly, 
and, on the whole, a truthful person 
according to his lights—the miraculous 
or supernatural explanation of any 
phenomenon unfamiliar to him seems the 
natural one, and he thinks it mere waste 
of time to look for any other. Add to this 
the difficulty which he finds in taking 
any metaphorical or figurative expression 
in any but its most material and literal 
meaning, and you probably have a full 
explanation of how pious and learned 
men, as many of the authors of these 
stories doubtless were, managed to write 
down such marvels with a grave face. It 
is told of the great Coptic saint Schenoudi 
that a priest and a woman taken in mortal 
sin were brought before him, and that on 
his pointing his finger at them the earth 
opened and swallowed them up; _ but 
another version of the story says that, 
having no doubt of the culprits’ guilt, he 
had a grave dug for them in advance— 
the discrepancy doubtless representing the 
difference between the Egyptian and the 
Greek way of telling the same story. 
So a fellah workman, who had been warned 
not to hammer a dynamite cartridge, 
reported the accident which followed his 
disobedience by saying that a Djinn 
came out of the box and tore his hand off. 
If the traditional derivation of “gas” 
from ‘‘ Geist ’’ holds good, the explanation 
was almost scientifically precise. 

Another curious feature in the MSS. 
is the utter contempt shown by the scribes 
throughout for consistency, not only with 
the known facts of history, but even with 
statements made by themselves in earlier 
parts of the narrative. Thus Decius 
Valerian and Maximin (Dr. Budge thinks 


| 

| the latter name should be read Maximian) 
are represented as reigning jointly ; Dio- 
| cletian is made out to be an apostate from 
| Christianity; and the Magi, after their 
| adoration of the Holy Child, depart to 
| preach Him in Persia. But what is this 
| when we find it stated in the same docu- 
| ments that Jesus was and was not circum- 
| cised, that the Virgin Mary was the sister 
| or a more distant relative of Mary Magda- 
| lene, and in another passage that Jesus 
| Himself said, ““I am Mary Magdalene” ? 
| Some of these mistakes may be due to the 
| scribe’s ignorance of Greek, for which he 
frequently apologizes; but more, per- 
haps, to the fact that no fellah minds 
telling, without explanation, stories abso- 
lutely contradicting each other. 

Dr. Budge’s translations are made with 
the care and accuracy which we have 
come to expect from his deep and varied 
scholarship, and the present volume— 
which forms the last of a series—is illus- 
| trated with many plates giving reproduc- 
tions of the MSS. themselves as well as 
some of the curious vignettes with which 
more Aigyptiaco they are adorned. This 
and its companion volumes should form 
useful reading - books for those wishing 
to study Coptic. 


Mr. Mercer’s volume is, in effect, written 
round an Ethiopic service-book of the 
Mass as now celebrated in the Abyssinian. 
Church, which he obtained through the- 
good offices of H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Addis Abeba in 1914. Since that time 
he has collated this, as he tells us in his 
Preface, with all the similar MSS. to be 
found in Europe, except where hindered 
by the war; and he supplies here a re- 
production of the original MS., together 
with a translation into English, and a 
reconstruction of what he conceives to be 
| the original form of the liturgy in Greek. 
| This is embodied in a series of lectures 
| delivered under the Hale Foundation in 
| Chicago, and the whole forms a useful and 
accurate handbook for those interested 
in its subject. Abyssinian Christianity, 
although derived from Egypt, as is shown 
by the constant reference here to “ our 
fathers, the Egyptians,” 





| 


nevertheless 
possesses a strongly Jewish tinge, of which 
the Coptic Church exhibits no traces. Mr. 
Mercer would explain this (doubtless with 
reason) by the influence of the Abyssinian 
Jews or Falashas, who have given rise 
to many legends, including that of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
of which Walter Besant made excellent 
use in his ‘Herr Paulus.’ There 
are, however, many expressions in Mr. 
Mercer’s liturgy which seem to come from 
Gnostic writings. The main difference 
between the Ethiopic and the Western 
forms of the Eucharistic service is that 
the former seems to rely upon the Epiclesis 
or Invocation of the Holy Spirit for the 
consecration of the elements. It also 
| includes the doctrine of prayers for the 
| dead and to the Virgin and saints, and the 
| Church is strictly Monophysite, a fact 
| which should be borne in mind when 
| Anglican writers speak hopefully of 
| reunion. 
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EMPIRE AND DIPLOMACY. 


THE war continues to be responsible for 
@ great output of books which have nothing 
to do with the campaign on any front, 
and it is a commonplace that it has 
caused a speeding-up in many quarters 
in which at first sight it did not seem to 
enter. This is especially so in regard to 
ideas of reconstruction of our governmental 
machinery. Problems at home and abroad 
which had long loomed in the distance— 
and of which the solution, if it were to 
come at all, seemed likely to proceed 
upon the old easy lines of gradual change 
in the function, with little alteration in 
the forms, of the constitution—are likely 
to present themselves with a peremp- 
tory knock as soon as actual hostilities 
are over. As it is the obvious duty of 
those who cannot fight to do other work 
for their country, it is not surprising 
that in the meantime these questions 
are being canvassed by some of our best 
minds, and, further, that steps are also 
being taken, perhaps without full thought 
of their after-significance, since there 
can be no return from them. It is not 
only in the summoning of Sir Robert 
Borden and Mr. Hughes that a new 
significance has been given to the Cabinet 
by the simple exercise of the Prime 
Minister’s discretion; or in the return of 
Sir George Reid as anon-party member of 
the House of Commons, by the concurrence 
of the party managers of the old machine, 
that informal justification has been given 
to the name “Imperial” Parliament ; 
or in the attendance of the Australian 
Premier at the Canadian Cabinet at 
Ottawa, that a new indication of partner- 
ship has been given. These are but ad- 
missions of facts to which the absorptions 
of the hour deny a full appreciation. The 
appointment of General Smuts to com- 
mand the Imperial ferces against German 
East Africa cannot, however, be mis- 
understood. 

It is inevitable that there should be a 
flood of books dealing with the many 
aspects of this ‘New Empire ”’ outlook. 
Many old problems will have to be re- 
garded with this larger horizon; but, 
while in certain cases the necessity of a 
wider consultation may complicate the 
immediate settlement, it may reasonably 
be hoped that by a process of merger 
some of the old embarrassing and em- 
bittering disputes may be removed alto- 
gether. The increasing dissatisfaction 
with the traditional secret methods 
of diplomacy has produced a demand for 
something more open to the people’s 
inspection and control—a demand which 





The New Empire Partnership: Defence-— 
Commerce—Policy. By Percy and Archi- 
bald Hurd. (John Murray, 6s. net.) 

Democracy and Diplomacy: a Plea for 
Popular Control of Foreign Policy. By 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. (Methuen & Co., 
2s. 6d. net.) 

What is Diplomacy? By Charles W. Hay- 
ward. (Grant Richards, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Towards a Lasting Settlement. Edited by 
Charles Roden Buxton. (Allen & Unwin, 
2s. 6d. net.) 











is not confined to any one European 
country, and, indeed, has taken its place 
in the programme of an international 
conference. It is not unlikely that the 
calling into the Imperial councils of the 
statesmen of the Dominions will translate 
this demand into a question of Imperial 
urgency. We have long been discussing 
theories and basing our arguments largely 
upon sentiment. We are now face to face 
with facts. 

At any rate Messrs. Hurd, from whose 
standing and experience we might, perhaps, 
have expected a rather better book than 
‘The New Empire Partnership,’ agree in 
one particular, if in nothing else—viz., in 
this claim that secrecy must be aban- 
doned in foreign policy—with Mr. Pon- 
sonby, who, in his ‘ Democracy and Diplo- 
macy, contributes the most reasoned 
and valuable plea for what is called 
** democratic control.” 

Messrs. Hurd condemn the secrecy of 
diplomacy because it stands in the way of 
a “new co-operative strength and useful- 
ness”’ in the Empire. Mr. Ponsonby, 
Mr. Snowden, Vernon Lee, Mr. Hay- 
ward, and other writers, demand the 
abandonment of this secrecy and air of 
mystery about foreign policy on the 
ground that they lead to misunder- 
standing and war. 

Messrs. Hurd and their school discuss 
Imperial organization as a better means of 
preparation for war, and repudiate the 
idea that war will be avoided because 
fully informed democracies will be better 
friends. While they profess a tolerance 
for “‘ idealists,” they cannot restrain their 
contempt for “‘ pacifists,” among whom, 
we are afraid, they would include all those 
other writers and their collaborators. 
But they surely pursue an imaginary 
enemy when they say that Germany 
placed her faith in such British “ pacifists,”’ 
and otherwise would not have entered 
upon the war. These and other indica- 
tions of dogmatism are blemishes in a 
book which, with all its suggestive criticism 
on Imperial, and especially on naval 
policy, where the two writers are best 
entitled to a hearing, somehow fails to 
justify its title. 

We think Mr. Ponsonby is entitled to 
point out to writers like Messrs. Hurd 
that—if there is a narrow school of 
pacificists, actuated in their opposition to 
war by financial considerations— 

“ Of late years the pacifists who formerly 
based their advocacy of peace on humani- 
tarian and sentimental grounds have been 
reinforced by a very much larger section who 
lay more stress on the futility, than on the 
cruelty, of war, and support their contention 
with arguments which appeal to the financier, 


the economist, the sociologist, and the 
merchant.” 


There is no danger that in actual war- 
time these promoters of peace will obtain 
more than their fair share of attention ; 
but we have no hesitation in believing 
that New Empire problems, although the 
period of their agitation may be shortened, 
will, as of old, be settled best by the clash 
of contending opinion. In defence, not 
only of our own Empire, but also of 





that “‘ public order” of which much has 
been heard in the utterances of statesmen, 
we should wish to preserve along with 
naval and military reorganization a higher 
vision of our moral purpose in the world 
than some writers seem to allow themselves, 
Their intolerance betrays a little fondness 
for Prussian ideas—by another name. 

Let us commend those who would 
insist only upon the material preparation 
of Empire to an article on ‘ The Harvest 
of the War’ in a recent number of The 
Round Table, an excellent review which 
gives us an increasing pleasure in sane 
and elevating writing :— 

“A society is only healthy in so far as all 
its members recognize the positive duty of 
helping one another. The human com- 
munity will be healthy only if all its members 
set to work to promote the common good in 
friendly co-operation....If humanity is te 
progress, all the great civilized nations of the 
earth must not only agree to discuss together 
many matters now regarded as coming 
within the sole competence of the sovereign 
state, but each of them must voluntarily 
assume the responsibility of helping to 
maintain right, liberty, and justice through- 
out the whole world.” 

As democracy advances upon the last 
stronghold of personal government, which 
in most European countries is the Foreign 
Office—the Chancelleries and their de- 
pendencies in the diplomatic services—it 
is not too evident that the knowledge 
necessary for understanding the supreme 
difficulties of negotiation between the 
peoples is being more sedulously culti- 
vated. 

Mr. Ponsonby’s book is really an 
appeal to democracy in the constituencies 
and in the House of Commons to inform 
itself better upon foreign affairs, and the 
wisdom of his proposals seems to us 
largely to depend upon the response. Mr. 
Charles Hayward’s ‘ What is Diplomacy ?’ 
is @ more unsparing indictment, on 
which he demands a verdict of guilty. 
Before the war the ordinary candidate 
who attempted to speak to rural or urban 
audiences upon international relations, 
had he not drawn in his horns upon his 
chilly reception, and proceeded to some 
more ‘live’ topic, would have had a 
private lecture from his election agent. 
The House of Commons itself has a decided 
preference for domestic personalities over 
foreign politics. We fear this tendency 
has increased rather than given way to 
a desire for wider knowledge, and an 
anxiety that those who have it should 
impart it. With this indifference and this 
ignorance one cannot be surprised that 
there should be many who, like Mr. 
Balfour, think neither Indian affairs nor 
foreign affairs very fitting subjects for 
constant discussion and debate, who fear 
*‘ indiscreet speeches,’ or the “‘ 670 pry- 
ing eyes” of the House of Commons, 
although publicity cannot be avoided 
in an age when a worldwide press is open 
to the crank or the unscrupulous politician 
or financier of all countries. Nor Gan we 
forget that Bismarck once said, “ The 
most malicious democrat can have no 
idea what nullity and charlatanry are 
concealed in diplomacy”; and to-day 
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we are faced with the awful consequences 
of its breakdown :— 

“What objection is there [asks Mr. 

Ponsonby] to the people being informed of 
matters which may at any moment develop 
into a national crisis, in which many of them 
will be called upon to sacrifice their lives 
and all of them to suffer great hardships and 
to pay heavily ?” 
That is the question. Mr Ponsonby will 
not expect agreement with all his sugges- 
tions, which he might have extended 
beyond the Foreign Office and the Diplo- 
matic Service to the Consular Service. 

The Foreign Office has had almost 
uperceived accretions of power as the 
telegraph has denuded ambassadors of 
the opportunity and necessity of acting 
upon their own discretion. As Mr. 
Snowden observes in ‘ Towards a Lasting 
Settlement,’ each Government, by its 
oficial publications on the negotiations 
which led up to the war, has shown its 
belief that it considered the people fit to 
form a correct judgment after the mischief 
was done, but unfit to be consulted before. 

Diplomacy, at its best, has a good 
deal more to be said for it than some 
of its critics give themselves time to 
remember. We must not accept the 
adverse judgment of those who, through 
no fault of their own, have always 
been remote from understanding its 
difficulties, any more than we must 
attach too much weight to the disparage- 
ment of the House of Commons by those 
who, after a brief sojourn there, have found 
that their talents secured more recogni- 
tion in journalism. Diplomacy in Lord 
Lyons, or Lord Clarendon, or Lord Dufferin 
has earned the country’s gratitude as 
much as any department of the State 
service. But it will be said that some men 
are born diplomats, and a system cannot 
claim to be judged by its exceptional 
practitioners. We are especially glad 
to see a chapter in Mr. Delisle Burns’s 
‘The Morality of Nations,’ in which he 
summarizes the features of our system of 
foreign policy, and first mentions its 
advantages. These are its specialist know- 
ledge, its security against popular out- 
bursts, its continuous attention and quick 
decision. Mr. Burns then deals with its 
deficiencies, which, he holds, outweigh 
its advantages, mainly because of its 
traditions, and what Sir Robert Morier 
once called “the absolute and uncon- 
ditional ineptitude of our International 
machinery,” largely due to the de- 
partmental people at the Foreign Office, 
and “their hatred of anything that lies 
above routine or carries with it the 
promise of a policy.” 

But if other means of control are to be 
imposed we must, as Mr. Burns says, 
“rid ourselves of the barbaric ignorance 
of foreign peoples.’ It is easy when 
the newspapers are full of war and 
foreign intelligence, when half the world 
are our allies, and the other half are 
our @nemies, when Cabinet Ministers 
admit that they have no more information 
than the man in the street, for the latter 
to suppose that his equipment is fully 
equal to taking over the Foreign Office 








as a department in his Government of 
Business Men. But the time will come 
again when the Town Council is more 
entertaining than the Cabinet Council, and 
the eyes that were fixed upon Mesopotamia 
or Verdun are once more centred upon 
the towns and the villages of our own 
land. Where will then be that special 
and continuous attention which must be 
given to foreiga~sffairs-if_complications 
are to be aveided thet Poul 
all our dondestix .interests a 

While it thas dlivays been_easy & | 
ambassadors“as thosé/ sent abroa 
for their country, and while it is tra 
evident to-day<that even diplomatic li 
do not secure théit-object; — 
something more than‘ publicity and“¢y; 
than plain, open honésty—theté thu 
knowledge and understanding; * “infinite 
patience and sympathy, before the inter- 
course of peoples will assure peace. 








The writers of ‘Towards a Lasting 
Settlement ’ are much more impressed 
by the horror that war should happen at 
all than by the crime against humanity 
that caused this war. They find not 
only in the twelve days’ diplomacy just 
before the war, but also in the whole 
diplomatic record, the cause of war re- 
curring and inevitable. Europe, they plead, 
must be organized on a “ new principle ” 
other than that of ‘ National Egotism.”’ 
“Nationality,” except in small nations 
struggling for the elements of freedom, 
is not a solvent, but often an irritant. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson, who well says 
that what is needed is “ not religion, not 
science, not learning, not education,” 


but “human reason, which is also human | 
British | 


charity,” might point to the 
Empire as an example of a great system 
where human reason and human charity are 
progressively making legitimate national 
aspirations possible without the creation 
of international barriers and rivalries. Is 
it not a reasonable ambition to trust that 
the example will not be lost upon the 
world ? 

Mr. J. A. Hobson argues for “ The 
Open Door ”’ for the trade of all nations, 
and says that no measure of political 
independence, however complete, could 
secure for any moderately progressive 
people the freedom which they require, 
while an agreement for equal trading rights 
in colonial possessions, protectorates, and 
spheres of influence, present or prospective, 
would not merely remove the gravest 
causes of future antagonism, but would 
provide substantial new bonds of com- 
munity of international interest. 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford says that, while 
all nations are organized for war, there is 
nothing in any one of them that can be 
considered as an organization for peace. 
This is also the view of Mr. Delisle Burns. 
As Mr. Brailsford points out, there is no 
scheme for providing for large changes 
in Europe without war. ‘The alter- 
native to Areopagus is Armageddon, 
and the Powers which will not meet 
in council are only too likely to meet 
upon the battle-field.”’” Most thoughtful 
writers, who know too much to expect 





that international jealousies will be re- 
moved all at once, are convinced that the 
first step to be gained is the period of 
delay, so that at least there shall be a 
chance that a dispute may be submitted 
for conciliation. 

Mr. Sidebotham, in his article on ‘ The 
Freedom of the Seas,’ says :— 

““ The seas are too free for the exercise of 
really effectual naval war on commerce, not 
free enough to satisfy neutrals or to establish 
the British Navy as the acknowledged 
champion of international law and equity at 
sea. 

But while many ideas of Imperial 
reconstruction seem suddenly to have 
passed out of the academic stage and 
become burningly practical, these inter- 
national councils and references seem 
more than ever the “ far-off divine event.” 
Even if the association of the Allies has 
a durable result, for how many years 
must we look in vain for any approach 
to the “ international mind ” in Germany ! 

Mr. Hayward, from whose book it would 
be easy to quote sentences that seem to 
show him a very pugnacious pacificist, 
indulging in unmeasured and barely in- 
telligible invective against diplomacy, 
could not himself regard the spirit of Bis- 
marck, Nietzsche, or General von Bern- 
hardi as possibly to be overcome by argu- 
ment or conciliation. He sees the same spirit 
in Prof. Cramb, and surely it was a most 
remarkable thing that thousands should 
have been induced to buy Cramb’s book 
under the impression that it was a refuta- 
tion of General von Bernhardi. 

But Mr. Hayward, as in his condemna- 
tion of European diplomacy he can pay @ 
fresh tribute to Belgium, so he can go to 
the fine heart of Cramb, and say of his 
definition of British Imperialism that 
he would have been as proud to have 
written it as he would have been ashamed 
of the rest of the book. Many have 
fastened upon that sentence, and, as 
Cramb said, Burke’s American policy 
“anticipates the policy which underlies 
our treatment of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa at the present 
day, a policy which has almost reversed an 
article of faith in the eighteenth century-— 
that every colony must, in the long run, 
like ripe fruit, detach itself from the parent 
stem.” 

And Cramb wrote before the war. 

We do not claim, as Prof. Ostwald 
does for Germany, that our nation has 
discovered “‘ the fact of organization,” and 
therefore wants to organize Europe. We 
know from experience that a free Empire 
has grown under what was often “‘ a wise 
and salutary neglect.’”’ If Germany had 
not shown herself so grossly ignorant both 
of the spirit and the aspirations of the 
British Empire, she might have seen that 
free nations will not submit to bureaucratic 
organization. As it is, it is left for us, 
while in no wise copying so dangerous an 
example, to recognize that a new phase of 
Empire and of organization has begun. 
Dominion and Colony and Dependency 
will progressively demand a voice in all 
Imperial policy and diplomacy, which can 
no longer be under the control of the few 
working in secret. 
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STUDIES IN CIVILIZATIONS. 


THE two large books before us afford 
remarkable evidence of the activity of the 
American universities in historical and 
linguistic research. It is but lately that 
they produced an excellent book by Dr. 
Rogers on the history of Mesopotamia, 
and in Dr. Jastrow’s ‘Civilization of 
Babylonia and Assyria’ we have another 
large and able treatment of the same 
subject, with special reference to social, 
legal, and artistic questions. The book is 
well printed (except for curious blunders 
on pp. 40, 41, and 307 which we cannot 
explain) and profusely illustrated. But 
we should have preferred fewer pictures 
of inscribed bricks, which are so reduced 
in size that not even Dr. Hincks could 
have read them, and some coloured pic- 
tures of the splendid tiled walls, such 
as are found in Koldewey’s and still 
better in Dieulafoy’s book, for the latter, 
though on Susa, breathes the flavour 
of Mesopotamian art. Otherwise the ar- 
rangement of the work is very good, the 
writing clear, and the information often 
new to the English reader. Thus the 
important contributions of De Sarzec and 
Cros on the earliest culture in the South 
are not usually included in the histories 
of cuneiform decipherment, yet they are 
of the utmost importance in bringing us 
nearer to the fascinating question of the 
origin of the Sumerians, who were the non- 
Semitic predecessors of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and the real founders of 
both these civilizations. Dr. Jastrow sug- 
gests that they came from the mountains 
east of Mesopotamia, but does not dogma- 
tize. He also inclines to think that their 
civilization, though very early and pro- 
bably well advanced 5000 years B C.,was not 
so old as the Egyptian. On both points we 
feel indisposed to agree with him. The 
earliest Egyptian type is surely not 
African, but came in from the East. So 
the Sumerians began their civilized life in 
Southern Mesopotamia, near the sea, and 
seem, therefore, to have come in from 
the sea. It is a very attractive hypothesis 
that the cradle of both civilizations was in 
Arabia Felix, a country yet unexplored, 
which shows great traces of early irrigation, 
and which produced many precious things 
down to historical times. If this common 
origin of these ancient civilizations were, 
indeed, accepted, excavations in Arabia 
Felix would become the new object of 
American enterprise, and would probably 
carry back the origin of culture many 
thousands of years. But this is specu- 





The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria. 
By Morris Jastrow, jun. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1. 5s. net.) 


Records of Civilization : Sources and Studies, 
—RHellenic Civilization. Edited by G. W. 
Botsford and E. G. Sihler. With Contri- 
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(New York, Columbia University Press.) 


Marco Sanudo, Conqueror of the Archipelago. 
By John Knight Fotheringham, assisted 
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lation, and not criticism, which is our 
present object. 

The author is very interesting on the 
separation of tower from temple in Baby- 
lonia. He thinks that this points to the 
Sumerian tower being associated with the 
Semitic temple. He notes how this 
tradition came through to the minarets of 
the Arabs, and the campaniles of early 
Italian churches, which at Ravenna and 
at Florence stand fre: of the church. He 
might have added the more striking 
example of the Irish round towers, which 
were beside so many churches, but never 
joined tothem. There, at all events, there 
is no occurrence of any rival worship, as 
was conjectured by the earlier investi- 
gators, but merely adesire to have a look- 
out, and a safe place to shelter the sacred 
vessels, &c., which were in danger of raids 
from the heathen Northmen. 

The early use of the arch in the funeral 
vaults of Babylonia is very interesting. It 
shows the resourcefulness of builders who 
had little wood or stone at their disposal, 
but could make a vaulted cover of bricks 
by this device. There can be little doubt 
that through Ionia the Greeks had early 
knowledge of the discovery, but probably 
its underground and sepulchral use may 
have dissuaded them from making it a 
prominent feature in their temples. The 
only arches known at present to have 
existed in classical Greece were subterra- 
nean, and used for draining purposes. 

The chapters on religion, which figures 
largely in all recent books on ancient 
civilizations, interest us far less than those 
on commerce, law, and art. For on these 
we have evidence which we can trust—the 
wonderful early code of Hammurabi and 
other texts, together with the actual 
remains of art found in the excavations. 
With regard to religion it is quite another 
matter. Ceremonies may be pictured and 
described, so may statues of gods and 
goddesses, but who will tell us what 
ideas dwelt in the minds of the wor- 
shippers ? If the religious buildings 
and service books of this our own age 
were buried for 4,000 years and then 
recovered, would they disclose to any 
strange inquirer the spiritual life or 
want of life in the present age? Real 
researchers (not missionaries) into the 
belicfs of primitive people will tell you 
that the one thing the savage is wont to 
conceal is his religious belief. So inquiries 
into such a remote affair as Sumerian 
religion may be left to the folk-lorists, 
who seem to have no difficulty in solving 
any problem. 

The only other general remark we will 
here make on this very interesting and 
able book is that it shows the usual 
American deference for German learning, 
as compared with that of England and 
France. Thus with every American 
Eduard Meyer is infallible, though any 
independent inquirer will find that, while 
his learning and research are very great, 
his judgment is often very poor. On the 
Sumerian question above discussed, for 
example, his hypothesis that this early race 
came from the north-eastern mountains 


can easily be shown to have every proba- ' 





bility against it. It is, we presume, by 
the frequent sojourn of American students 
at German universities, to the neglect of 
those of England and France, that this 
mischievous American weakness has heey 
produced. Further, German teachers aj 
generally not only self-conceited, but also 
very intolerant of criticism from without, 
We do not say this just because the 
Germans are at present our enemies, 
though the war has probably emphasized 
for the public qualities known to many a 
scholar years ago. 


The fault to which we have just re. 
ferred is quite as prominent in the 
second book before us, a collection con. 
cerning Hellenic civilization. It is 4 
compilation of texts from Greek authors 
affecting civilization in all its branches— 
in fact,a book of sources, but in English— 
and an elaborate bibliography of all the 
special literature on each of the depart- 
ments illustrated by the texts. The 
majority of the references are to German 
books and essays, and in the brief notes 
explaining the extracts large use is made 
of them. Here, we think, their value is 
decidedly overrated. There is, for ex- 
ample, a fragment of Sappho, recently 
found, in which she describes the brilliant 
fate of a pupil, who is to go to Sardis, and 
there to shine as the moon among the 
lesser lights on a summer’s night. It is 
hardly credible that so brilliant a scholar 
as Prof. von Wilamowitz has suggested 
that this indicates a brilliant marriage to 
a Lydian grandee, and a high place in 
Lydian society. A Scotsman, Col. Mure 
of Caldwell, in a very able history of 
Greek literature, now, like much sound 
Victorian work, passed by in silence, 
long since disestablished the moral char- 
acter of Sappho and her so-called higher 
education of Lesbian maidens. Yet to the 
Germans, because Sappho was a great 
poet, therefore she must be a pure and 
noble woman. 

But we must not occupy ourselves with 
details; it is the general scope and 
intention of this very laborious book which 
we desire to criticize. The extracts here 
collected are all intended for people who 
know no Greek ; the bibliography implies 
that they know German, French, Italian, 
and possibly other languages. If the 
reader has enough education to profit by 
such a bibliography, why should he not 
take the shorter and more honest way of 
learning Greek itself, and so attacking its 
great literature directly ? Is the Greek 
language to be taboo, while endless efforts 
are being made to keep its influence on 
the modern world alive? Let us go 
further and pronounce that all this erudi- 
tion of translations and German essays 
is not worth a very moderate know- 
ledge of Greek itself, and an _ honest 
attempt to grapple with its difficulties, as 
with those of any other language. 
the commentaries on and translations of 
the ‘Agamemnon’ are worth nothing 
compared with an honest study of the 
Greek text, with the help of a dictionary 
and commentary. But that involves 4 
couple of years’ steady schooling as 4 
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preliminary ; whereas Prof. Botsford’s 
American readers want to master it all 
disguised as an English ragout. Let us 
pring this home to them by a simple 
illustration. Let us suppose an educated 
Frenchman, who happened to know 
German, but not a word of English, under- 
took to study English art, politics, and 
literature, but made up his mind that it 
was not worth while to learn English. 
He would content himself with German 
commentaries and with French transla- 
tions of the English masters. Let us 
suppose, further, that he was furnished 
with a book of extracts of English literature 
from Chaucer to Swinburne, as well as 
from the prose writers, and referred to a 
myriad collection of French and German 
criticisms on these texts. What would be 
the result 2 After all his efforts and his 
acquisition of a vast amount of learning 
about English life and letters, he would 
still be “out of it,” compared with a 
simpler and perhaps less diligent student 
who had obtained enough knowledge 
to read even a few of the masters in 
the original. The flavour of the words, 
the music of their combination, can never 
pass into the most finished translation. 
French is a splendid prose organ, but how 
could it reproduce the majestic periods of 
Gibbon, and the long organ roll of Ruskin, 
not to speak of the poets? What better 
proof of this have we than the myriad 
attempts to translate Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ or 
the ‘ Agamemnon ’ of Auschylus, or Dante’s 
‘Purgatorio’ ? No generation of scholars 
is content with the efforts of its pre- 
decessors. The only way, therefore, and 
far the shortest way, to master Greek 
civilization is to begin by learning Greek. 

After this declaration of principle, we 
are bound to add that the book before us 
is both learned and careful. The com- 
pilers have sought out the best translators, 
though the reviewer differs from them in 
thinking hardly any prose rendering of a 
poet worth reading. He had rather read 
Pope’s ‘Iliad,’ with all its wigs, puff, 
and powder, than any prose version, 
and thinks Worsley’s ‘ Odyssey,’ in the 
Spenserian stanza, and Whitelaw’s ren- 
dering of Sophocles in blank verse more 
successful than the prose versions of Lang 
and Jebb. Labour-saving contrivances 
both in America and in this country have 
been popular of recent years, and we have 
had occasion more than once to point out 
their inadequacy in education. 

There is a short introduction of 60 pages 
on the sources of Hellenic history, which 
is good, though weighted with an absurdly 
copious bibliography, and this preamble 
might seem sufficient, were we not told 
in the Preface that we shall find references 
(and there are many of them) to the 
‘closely interrelated Hellenic History by 
Prof. Botsford, which will probably be 
teady for the printer within ten or twelve 
months.” Is this proceeding fair to the 
reader? Is he to be bound to buy 
another volume to help out this? Prof. 
Botsford must, moreover, be a very bold 
man if he proposes to displace or replace 
the great Hellenic histories which exist 
by any work of the standard of those 





which he has already given to the world. 
For though he is a sound and scholarly 
professor, and very competent for his 
duties, he can hardly claim to be a 
brilliant writer. Yet this gift is absolutely 
indispensable to any man who would 
produce a successful Hellenic history. 
History is an art as well as a science, and 
the specialist who does not know how to 
write, cannot expect to be read. 


No stronger contrast could be found to 
the two elaborate books of compiled know- 
ledge which we have been reviewing than 
the third on our list, ‘Marco Sanudo,’ 
a little volume of 150 pages (all told), 
with three sketch maps, published at 
the price of 10s. 6d. Yet the charge is 
by no means excessive, but it is for the 
quality, not the quantity, of the work. 
The author tells us explicitly that it is 
“only a collection” of materials for 
history, and that its form and proportion 
were determined by the material he was 
able to discover. He has chosen the once 
brilliant, but now forgotten, history of the 
rise of Venetian power in the Levant, of 
the fourth Crusade, and of the struggles 
of Genoa, Pisa, Venice, and the Eastern 
Empire for the control of the Levantine 
coasts and islands. In particular it is 
the career of Marco’ Sanudo, apparently 
nephew of the famous Doge Dandolo, 
who, immediately after the capture of 
Constantinople in 1204, set to work to 
establish the power of Venice by taking 
Naxos, the central island, of which he 
was ultimately made Duke, and from 
which he controlled the Cyclades. He 
was a great figure in his day and for 
some centuries afterwards, but all the 
struggles of that brilliant age are sunk 
in oblivion, probably quia carent vate 
sacro. No great historian has taken up 
the task. Instead of the stately march of 
Gibbon, who brings us to the threshold 
of it, we have the lumbering gait of 
Hopf, solid, indeed, in his learning, but so 
stolid in his style that he is pre-eminent 
even among Germans for making his 
subject repulsive. So it is that for a 
hundred people who have heard of 
Assurbanipal, not one has heard of 
Sanudo; the battles of Genoese, Vene- 
tians, and Greeks are forgotten, while the 
skirmishes of the Peloponnesian war are 
remembered. Hence much that the 
author tells will be new to most readers. 
He has consulted MSS. at Venice and 
elsewhere; he has visited Naxos and 
examined the remains of Sanudo’s palace. 
His bibliography is a marvel of research, 
which has no appearance of being from 
second-hand knowledge, but, of course, 
his book is not made for the idle or 
careless reader. The opening speculation 
on the family of Sanudo is, indeed, only of 
genealogical, not of historical, interest. 
But, as the author proceeds, he becomes 
far more interesting, and produces on us 
the impression of a ripe scholar, a good 
linguist, and a keen researcher. 











RUSSIAN NOVELISTS : CHARACTER- 
ISTICS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


SHortTiy after the beginning of the war 
a patriotic concert in aid of the Red Cross 
Society was held in Petrograd. Many of 
the most distinguished Russian artists 
took part in the performance, which had 
attracted a large and _ representative 
audience. About half way through the 
programme, when the enthusiasm of the 
public had been aroused by national airs, 
and by the performance of one or two 
vigorous patriotic sketches, a well-known 
Russian novelist came forward and read 
an article on ‘The Horrors of War,’ in 
which he laid special emphasis on the 
intellectual and moral evils resulting 
from war. He was loudly applauded. 
The novelist was Alexander Kuprin, two 
books by whom are before us. We tell 
this story because it seems to illustrate, 
not merely the popularity of the author, 
but especially the Russian attitude to- 
wards pain and suffering. The applause 
evoked by Kuprin was not influenced by 
any feeling against taking part in the 
present war ; half the men in the audience 
were in military uniform. The Russian 
reader, we believe, likes to have his feel- 
ings harrowed. He dislikes the happy 
ending. Kuprin was applauded mainly 
because he provided the bitter seasoning 
at the feast. We know that this opinion 
is directly contrary to that of a great 
many English critics, who speak of the 
“ Russian religion of pity,” and would 
make us believe that, on the whole, the 
Russian rather enjoys suffering and envies 
the sufferer. This current view appar- 
ently originated in an over-estimation of 
the didactic value of Dostoevsky’s novels. 
Two or three years ago, when only a few 
of Mrs. Constance Garnett’s translations 
from Dostoevsky had been published, 
critics were led to believe that in ‘ The 
Brothers Karamazov’ and ‘The Idiot’ 
was to be found the essence of the author’s 
teaching. Now that seven of his novels 
have appeared we know better. It is 
clear that Dostoevsky spoke through 
the mouths of his characters less often 
than is supposed, and that his “‘ message ” 
was not always the same. This criticism 
is forcibly put by Ev. Solovyev, who 
says in‘ Dostoevsky : his Life and Literary 
Activity ’ (briefly noticed by us in our 
February issue) :— 

‘* Neither in his life nor in his thoughts was 
Dostoevsky capable of self-discipline, and he 
contradicted himself, not only in details, but 
also in fundamentals. For instance, should 
you attempt to apprehend his views on pain, 
he will at one moment seem a pure humanist, 





The Duel. By A. Kuprin. (Allen & Unwin, 
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The River of Life; and Other Stories. By 
Alexander Kuprin. Translated from the 
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Murry. (Maunsel & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Little Demon. By Feodor Sologub. 
Authorized Translation by John Cournos 
and Richard Aldington. (Secker, 6s.) 

A Raw Youth. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
From the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
(Heinemann, 4s. 6d. net.) 
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and at another a theorist who recognizes 
pain as the necessary punishment for sin, 
and at another a devotee of pain for its own 
sake. Again, while at one moment he 
asserts that the injustice of life spells de- 
struction to men, at another he declares that 
it nourishes in them spiritual vigour. Indeed, 
some of his dicta appear merely to have been 
born of passing gusts of temper, of suddenly 
aroused emotions, and of accesses of personal 
sympathy or hostility.” 

In ‘ My Slav Friends,’ one of the best 
recent books on Russia, Mr. Rothay 
Reynolds also argues against the alleged 
excess of pitifulness in the Russian char- 
acter, pointing out the intense cruelties 
which were necessarily involved in serfdom, 
and were described in Turgenev’s ‘A 
Sportsman’s Sketches.’ The writer would 
have immensely strengthened his case 
by mentioning that Turgenev is by no 
means unsupported in his descriptions. 
Prince Kropotkin’s ‘ Memoirs,’ Tolstoy’s 
‘ Childhood, Boyhood, Youth,’ and Maxim 
Gorky’s ‘Childhood ’—to name oaly a 
few books accessible to English readers— 
contain accounts of extreme cruelty. 


Kuprin’s popularity is probably largely 
due to his ability to manipulate his 
material in such a manner as to exhibit, 
or at least to indicate, its sordidness 
and cruelty, without, at the same time, 
allowing these features to occupy a 
position of more than accessory import- 
ance. At first sight he may appear to be 
always striving to represent the worst 
elements of his characters ; but in reality 
he takes pains to make these set off the 
finer traits. He frequently employs a 
favourite device of the Russian novelist, 
placing the most exalted sentiments in the 
mouths of the most debased characters. 

‘The Duel’ is a story of garrison life in 
a regiment quartered in an uninteresting 
frontier town with a population, in the 
main, non-Russian. The officers are 
thrown on their own limited resources ; 
a low moral tone pervades the whole 
garrison, and the officer with whom we are 
made to feel most sympathy is in the end 
killed in a senseless duel. When this 
novel was first published shortly after 
the Russo-Japanese War, it met with a 
warm reception on account of its alleged 
** purpose ’—that of demonstrating the 
inefficiency of the Russian military system. 
The author denied that he had wished to 
depict a system; he was interested only in 
the characters. The fact that Kuprin 
had held a commission in the Russian 
army for some seven years was naturally 
used as an argument against him. Our 
readers will not need to be reminded of 
the number of Russian novelists who 
have, at one time or another, given de- 
pressing pictures of their army. Tolstoy, 
Garshin, Andreyev, and Turgenev—to 
name at random only a few authors whose 
works have been translated—have virtu- 
ally established a tradition, and Kuprin 
follows it. 

The four tales in ‘The River of Life’ 
give us a better idea of the author’s 
yng anes They exhibit him as an 
a 


e, but by no means inspired writer of 
short stories, with a very considerable 





range, an ironic humour, and a somewhat 
obvious artistry. With the last and 
longest tale, ‘The Witch,’ readers may 
already be acquainted, as it was pub- 
lished separately in book-form by Messrs. 
Sisley in 1909 as ‘ Olessia.’ 


Although Kuprin and Sologub are, at a 
superficial glance, to be contrasted rather 
than compared, the generalizations sug- 
gested to us by the former writer apply 
with equal force to the latter. ‘ The Little 
Demon ’ is the most striking of Sologub’s 
novels. The principal character, Pere- 
donov, is compact of all the evils of his 
generation, and has given his name to 
his period. 
shchina ”’ is used to describe the frowsy 
side of Russian petty officialdom of the 
period between 1880 and 1905. Although 
the author’s Introduction to the English 
edition warns his new readers “ against 
the temptation of seeing only Russian 
traits in this novel,” we venture to believe 
that only Russia could produce such a 
work. The outline is simple. Peredonov 
is a schoolmaster, anxious to be made 
an inspector. He is deceived into believ- 
ing that he will be appointed as soon as 
he marries his mistress, Varvara. Every- 
thing in Peredonov is base, and, under the 
stress of disappointment, becomes baser. 
Finally, he becomes insane, and imagines 
that he is haunted by a “ little demon,” 
which mockingly leads him on to ever 
more extravagant outbursts. We see the 
little provincial town where the events are 
placed largely, but not entirely, as Pere- 
donov sees them. In him evil and in- 
sanity are one and indivisible; he works 
evil for its own sake. 

The first appearance of ‘The Little 
Demon ’ was the occasion of one of those 
extraordinary teacup storms to which the 
literary climate of Russia is exception- 
ally liable. Some of Sologub’s critics 
professed to see in Peredonov an auto- 
biographical portrait—the author had 
himself been a provincial schoolmaster 
and inspector. To these he replied by 
pretending to have received news of his 
principal character after his release from 
the lunatic asylum. Peredonov had taken 
to literary criticism. The reason of the 
warmth of this reception is the undoubted 
fact that ‘ The Little Demon ’ is a literary 
expression of the spirit of a difficult 
period which had just been overcome. 
The novel was written between 1892 and 
1902, but was not published complete in 
book-form until 1907. The impalpable, 
elemental spirit which distracted Pere- 
donov was, in fact, the Zeitgeist. To 
Sologub’s readers at the time it must 
have seemed that he had presented the 
revolutionary movement in a new light. 
Dostoevsky, in ‘The Possessed,’ had 
suggested that the early revolutionists 
were possessed by demons ; Sologub now 
repeated this with a wealth of symbolical 
elaboration. It is interesting to note that 
both Dostoevsky and Sologub use the 
word “‘ Byes ”’ (demon) in their titles. 

Messrs. Cournos and Aldington are to 
be congratulated on their rendering of an 
extremely difficult author, who embroiders 





In these days “ peredonov- | 
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his concise style with innumerable 
trickeries. 
There is a paragraph somewhere in one 


of Turgenev’s novels, summing up the 
characteristic qualities of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Russians, 
When a group of Russians get together, it 
is there stated, whatever be the original 
subject of their conversation, they are 
bound before long to get on to Russia. In 
a sense Russia is the largest factor in the 
vast majority of the works of the great 
Russian novelists. This is the case in an 
exceptional degree in Dostoevsky’s ‘A 
Raw Youth’ (we have seen the novel 
referred to in various works on Russian 
| literature as ‘The Hobbledehoy’). The 
pretended autobiographical author of the 
book is a youth of 21, the son of a noble 
and a peasant mother. He is excessively 
“raw,” egotistical, sentimental, impulsive, 
and, at times, actually stupid. What, 
then, was Dostoevsky’s purpose in writing 
the book ? He answers in a chapter added 
by way of appendix: “From raw youths 
are made up the generations.” The 
work belongs “‘ not so much to Russian 
literature as to Russian history.” The 
various characters are typical of their 
class. The “pilgrim,” Makar, is perhaps 
the strangest to English readers; but 
only a few weeks ago there died one 
Danilov, a well-known and aged Dissenter, 
who was, in many respects, his counter- 
part. ‘The Raw Youth,’ with all its 
incoherent rapidity of action, is a novel of 
growth and development which can have 
few to resemble it. We welcome it, not 
merely for its own sake, but also as a part 
of a series, deliberately planned by Mr. 
Heinemann. 


It is curious that only one firm should 
have had the enterprise to commission 
complete series of Russian translations. 
We believe that publishers at present 
hesitate to order the translation of more 
than one Russian work at a time on 
account of their fear that one of their 
competitors may cut the ground from 
under their feet by issuing the same work, 
or another by the same author, at a lower 
price. The present state of affairs is 
certainly chaotic. Part of ‘ The River of 
Life,’ we have already said, has been pub- 
lished before. ‘The Duel’ is virtually 
a transcript of ‘In Honour’s Name,’ 
which was published by Messrs. 
Everett in 1907, translated by Mr. W. F. 
Harvey. Another volume of stories by 
Kuprin is promised by another firm. In 
the absence of co-operation between pub- 
lishers it will be pure chance if this does 
not partly duplicate ‘The River of Life.’ 
The same heedless_ repetition must 
already have spoilt the sales of other 
Russian books. Within the last year 
there have been two translations of 
Solovyev’s ‘Three Conversations,’ two 
partly duplicated selections of Sologub’s 
short stories, two versions of Gogol’s 
* Dead Souls,’ and duplicated translations 
of some of Chekhov’s short stories; and 
now Chekhov’s shorter plays are being 
duplicated. Surely this senseless com- 
‘ petition should cease. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_s>— 
GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Borland (Catherine R.), ed. A )DEscRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 
WESTERN MEDLEVAL MANUSCRIPTS IN EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
Lrprary. Edinburgh, University Press, 1916. 11 in. 391 pp. 
pl. appendixes, index, 15/ n. 091 

This important section of manuscript material in the Edinburgh 

University Library has remained comparatively unknown to students, 

owing to the absence hitherto of any complete catalogue. The 

MSS., which range from the tenth to the sixteenth century, are 

chiefly Biblical, liturgical, or theological, but also comprise Fordun’s 

‘Scotichronicon,’ Occleve’s ‘De Regimine Principum,’ and some 

classics. They are arranged according to subject-matter; the 

introduction gives some account of their history, and descriptions 
ef their provenance. Many are of great beauty. The appendixes 

include notes on certain MSS. by Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard, Mr. A. 

Yan de Put, and Prof. W. M. Lindsay. There are facsimile illus- 

trations in collotype. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Hollander (Bernard), ABNORMAL CHILDREN (nervous, mischievous, 
precocious, and backward): a book for parents, teachers, and 
medical officers of schools. Kegan Paul [1916]. 74 in. 236 pp. 
il. appendix, index, 3/6 n. 136.76 

A study of mental defects and supernormal abilities in children, 
in which the writer holds, the co-operation of the medical 
psychologist is a necessity. The book describes the causes and signs 
of bodily, mental, and moral defects, suggests precautions, and gives 
advice on bringing up and educating exceptional children. 


Putnam (James Jackson). Human Motives (Mind and Health 
Series). Heinemann [1915]. 7} in. 197 pp. index, 5/n. 171 
One of a series of handbooks “ designed to extend knowledge of 
the important discoveries affecting individual and social welfare that 
have been made during recent years through psychological research.” 
The present volume deals with philosophical and spiritual aspects of 
the subconscious, and the basis this offers for religious faith, educa- 
tional methods, &c. 


Steiner (Rudolf). THe PxHrLosopnHy oF FREEDOM: a modern philo- 
sophy of life developed by scientific methods ; authorized tr. by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Alfred Hoernlé. Putnam, 1916. 74 in. 
309 pp., 6/ n. 193.9 

A translation of ‘ Philosophie der Freiheit,’ published in Germany 
about twenty years ago. 


Walton (George Lincoln). 
197 pp., 2/6 n. 
A series of popular American essays, designed for general readers, 
on mental training and self-control. 


Wheeler (Olive A.). ANTHROPOMORPHISM AND SCIENCE: a study of 
the development of ejective cognition in the individual and the 
race. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 8 in. 254 pp. index, 5/n. 126 

An examination of the problem of ejection, intended to throw 

light upon the relation between theological, metaphysical, and 
scientific interpretations of the world. The conclusion is that, since 
“theology aims at a synthetic interrelation of the universe, and 
science at its analysis for utilitarian purposes, the gradual conscious 
realization of their respective functions which the study of ejective 
processes has made possible will remove their opposition and make 
co-operation possible without confusion.’”’ The thesis was approved 
for the degree of Doctor of Science in Psychology in the University 
of London. 


Pec Atonc. Lippincott [1915]. 74 in. 
131 


200 RELIGION. 


Bell (Rev. Charies Carlyle). Gop’s Love. Wells Gardner [1916]. 

7 in. 168 pp., 2/6 n. 231.6 
_ A series of instructions on the manifestation of Divine Love, 
mtended for Lenten reading. 


A Book of the Passion of our Lord, depicted by the Old Masters. Lee 
Warner [1916]. 10 in. 55 pp. 12 col. pl., 3/ n. 246 
The reproductions do not absolutely render the tenuous and 
delicate ‘‘ atmosphere”? of Fra Angelico; the blues, for example, 
are necessarily harder in a colour-print than on the original fresco ; 
the latter, of course, implies a thorough blending of pigment with 
surface—or rather substance on which the pigments are applied, 
while the former is bound to be a superimposition of colours 
on the paper. But the Medici process succeeds thoroughly in 


conveying the beauty of the composition and line work, which is, 
perhaps, all that should be demanded of any reproduction. 
An absolutely literal rendering is not wholly desirable in the case of 
certain great masters, who merit an effort of the imagination from 
those who wish to know them. 








Burroughs (Edward Arthur), Tue Ficar ror THE FUTURE; with a 
foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Nisbet [1916]. 
7 in. 128 pp. boards, 1/ n. 267.1 

In a Y.M.C.A. hut in France the author founded a ‘‘ League of the 

Spiritual War,” the principles of which are set forth in this inspiring 

little book. It is to some extent a sequel to ‘ A Faith for the Firing 

Line,’ and seeks in the same way to find a solution for the spiritual 

problems with which man is confronted in the present crisis. 

Church of England Official Year-Book, 1916. S.P.C.K.[1916]. 8} in. 
514 pp. boards, 2/ ; cloth, 2/6 283 

This work of reference, now issued at a cheaper price, has been 
considerably compressed and rearranged, and new matter has been 
introduced. The contributors include Canon Bullock-Webster, 

Prebendary Carlile, and Mr. Talbot Baines. 

Denison (Henry Phipps). THE Lorp tn His TEMPLE: the message of 
Habakkuk to a world at war. Robert Scott, 1916. 7}in. 77 pp., 
1/6 n. 252.6 

A thoughtful study of the first two chapters of Habakkuk, showing 
the aptness of his message for the world to-day. 

Gardner (Edmund G.), ed. THe Boox or SAmnT BERNARD ON THE 
Love oF Gop; ed. with tr. and nctes. Dent [1916]. 74 in. 
187 pp. index, 3/6 n. 231.6 

This is the first complete translation of ‘ Liber de diligendo Deo’ 
into English. The Latin text is given, and the introduction deals 
with the docirine of love in medieval mysticism. 

Gilchrist (E. A.). THE ANCIENT OFFICE OF DEaconEss. C.D.W.S. 
[1916]. 64 in. 32 pp. pamphlet, 2d. 262.15 

A paper on the office of deaconess in the past and present, which is 
intended to disperse the ignorance and misconception on the subject, 
and to show the opportunity of service offered to women by the 

Church. 

Gollancz (Hermann). SERMONS AND ADDRESSES, SETTING FORTH THE 
TEACHINGS AND SPIRIT OF JUDAISM (Second Series). Chapman 
& Hall, 1916. 74 in. 298 pp., 6/ n. 252.6 

The first series of these sermons and addresses was published in 

1909. The subjects of the present volume are the coronation of 

King George V., the death of Capt. Scott, Hebraic doctrine and 

teaching, the present war and its message to mankind, and other 

public events and miscellaneous topics. 

Hastings (James), ed. ENcycLorp#pIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICs ; 
ed. by James Hastings, with the assistance of John A. Selbie and 
Louis H. Gray, vol. 8: Lire aNnD DEatTH—MovuLLA. Ldinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1915. 11 in. 930 pp., 28/ n. 203 

This comprehensive and scholarly work includes in this issue 
elaborate articles on ‘Love,’ ‘Magic,’ ‘Marriage,’ ‘Missions,’ 

‘Monasticism,’ and Muhammadanism.’ 

Hill (G. F.). THE Last Supper: twelve representations by artists 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, with an intro- 
duction and notes by G. F. Hill (Memorabilia, No. 110). 
Lee Warner (Medici Society) [1916]. 6 in. 35 pp. il. paper, 
1/6 n. 246 

Hill (G. F.). Porrrairs or Curist: twelve representations by 
artists from early Christian times to the Renaissance, with an 
introduction and notes by G. F. Hill (Memorabilia, No. 109). 
Lee Warner (Medici Society) [1916]. 6 in. 35 pp. il. paper, 

246 


1/6 n. 
Hollis (Gertrude), IN tHE Hanp or Gop. Skeffington, 1916. 
6} in. 136 pp., 2/6 n. 237 


A little book of devotion on the life after death. 

Ingram (Arthur Foley Winnington), Bishop of London. Tur CuuRcH 
IN TIME OF War. Wells Gardner [1916]. 74 in. 330 pp. 
appendixes, 2 /6 n. 252.6 

A representative selection of the sermons and addresses delivered 
by the Bishop of London during the last twelve months. 

Johnston (Christopher N.). THe Seven CHURCHES OF ASIA. 
Edinburgh, R. & R. Clark (Black), 1916. 74 in. 186 pp. il. 
map, 2/6 n. 281.1 

These chapters, by the Procurator of the Church of Scotland, 
took the form of Sunday Evening Lectures at St. Stephen’s Church, 

Edinburgh, during the absence of the minister at the front. The 

author has endeavoured ‘“‘ to steer 2a middle course between technical 

discussion. .. .and uncritical homily,” and to dwell on “ those features 
of the Seven Letters which appeal to historical imagination or quicken 
religious emotion.” 

Kempis (Thomas 4). THe Hichway or THE Cross; also depicted 
by Fra Angelico da Fiesole in ten scenes, accompanied by the 
corresponding passages from the Old and New Testaments: 
conclusion from ‘The Christian Year’ of John Keble. Lee 
Warner [1916]. 9} in. about 32 pp. 10 col. pl., 4/ n. 246 

Lacey (Rev. Thomas Alexander). Conscience or Sin: six Lenten 
sermons (Handbooks of Catholic Faith and Practice, vol. 1). 
Robert Scott, 1916. 7} in. 134 pp. eppendix, 2/6 n. 233.2 

To these sermons is added the section treating of conscience in 

‘Elements of Christian Doctrine,’ published by the author fifteen 

years ago, and now out of print. 
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Lang (Cosmo Gordon), Archbishop of York. Tuer CHURCH AND THE 
CLERGY AT THIS TIME OF WaR: being a charge delivered to the 
clergy of the diocese assembled in the Minster of York on Feb. 14 
and 15, 1916. S.P.C.K. 1916. 74 in. 58 pp., 1/n. 252.1 

Three addresses on ‘ Repentance,’ ‘ Renewal,’ and ‘ Rebuilding.’ 


MeNeile (Alan Hugh). Setr-Tratmntnc In Prayer. Cambridge, 
Heffer, 1916. 64 in. 69 pp., 1/3 n. 248 
This little book is based on four lectures recently delivered in the 
Church of St. Botolph, Cambridge, and is addressed to those who 
make a practice of prayer. 
Miles (C. A.), ed. Easter Poems (Memorabilia, No. 9). Lee 
Warner (Medici Society) [1916]. 6 in. 43 pp. paper, 1/n. 245 
This little book opens with a Latin poem ascribed to Wipo (c. 1030), 
and includes poems by William Dunbar, Spenser, Donne, Wither, 
Crashaw, and Clough. 
Muir (Rev. John). War AND CHRISTIAN Duty. Paisley, Gardner, 
1916. 7} in. 278 pp., 2/6 n. 252.6 
A series of sermons preached during the early months of the war, 
in which some difficult questions—such as reprisals, Christian 
expediency, loving one’s enemy—are ably discussed. 


Nurse (Rev. Euston John). THe CHURCHES OF THE ALLIES: 
addresses. Skeffington, 1916. 74 in. 91 pp., 2/6 n. 
Brief historical sketches. 


Oesterley (Rev. William Oscar Emil), Stupres 1n ISAIAH XL.-LXVI. 
with an introductory chapter on the composite character of 
Ispiah i.-xxxix. Robert Scott, 1916. 74 in. 192 pp. index, 3/6 n. 

224.1 

These studies, based on a course of lectures given in Cambridge, 

deal chiefly with such subjects—doctrinal, archzological, or exe- 
getical—as cannot be treated at much length in commentaries. 


Robertson (John Mackinnon). THE HistoricaL Jesus: a survey of 

positions. Rationalist Press Association (Watts), 1916. 84 in. 

221 pp. index, 3/6 n. 232 

Mr. Robertson is concerned to prove the intangibility of any 
historical Jesus. 


Ryle (Right Rev. Herbert Edward). Lire arrrer DrEaATH: three 
addresses concerning our belief in the life everlasting, delivered 
in Westminster Abbey during Advent, 1915. Robert Scott, 
1916. 74 in. 75 pp., 2/ n. 237.2 

Schenck (Ferdinand S.), THe OraToRY AND PoETRY OF THE BIBLE. 
Hodder & Stoughton [1915]. 8 in. 249 pp. index, 6/ n. 223 

This book endeavours to bring out the literary character of the 

Bible, and to show how it can be read not as a task, but asa pleasure, 

by studying the books of the Prophets as series of orations. Dr. 

Schenck’s method is to recreate the historical scene, and describe 

the personalities of the speakers and listeners, in imaginary letters 

written by supposed witnesses. His introduction explains the 
nature of oratory ; and a third part of the book is a popular account of 
the poetry of the Bible, its history and evolution, from the epic song 
of primitive times to the dramatic, didactic, and lyric poetry of 
Job, the Proverbs, and the Psalms. 


Sparrow-Simpson (William John). RECONCILIATION BETWEEN Gop 
AND MAN. S.P.C.K., 1916. 8 in. 155 pp., 3/ n. 232 
A study of some of the problems of the Incarnation, and of the 
Apostolic interpretation of Christ, by the Chaplain of St. Mary’s 
ospital, Ilford. 
Stevenson (Canon Morley) and Bailey (C. W.), ed. THE Op Testa- 
MENT FOR ScHoors. Dent, 1916. 74 in. 541 pp.,2/6n. 221 
This edition of the text is intended specially for children, and 
omits unsuitable portions like genealogies, the Levitical Law, 
repetitions, &c. Extracts from the prophetical books have been 
placed in their historical context, the object being to give a con- 
tinuous narrative. The matter is divided into sections with headings, 
the arrangement being in paragraphs and not in verses. The book 
should prove useful in schools, 


War Prayers of One Hundred Years Ago ; from special forms of prayer 
issued in 1796, 1804, 1811; with a preface by the Bishop of 
London. S.P.C.£., 1916. 7 in. 16 pp. pamphlet, 3d.n. 264.03 

These prayers, compiled from authorized forms of intercession used 
during the Napoleonic Wars, were discovered by a Hampshire 
clergyman, and are commended ‘“‘ to the attention of the Church at 
large ’’ by the Bishop of London. 


Young (Henry Brook), A Hanpsook OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 1916. 7} in. 272 pp. il., 


six 
280 


2/6 n. 

230.2 

A book for parents and teachers, expounding the doctrines of the 

Church and suggesting how they may be explained to children. 

Each chapter closes with a sketch for a lesson based on it, and a 
catechism. 

Yoxall (Sir James Henry). Marcutnc Away: a book of consolation 

for war sorrow. Horace Marshall. 17} in. 44 pp. paper, 6d. n, 

242 

Articles reprinted from The Daily News. 








300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Baldwin (James Mark). AMERICAN NEUTRALITY : its Cause and cur, 
Putnam, 1916. 74 in. 138 pp., 2/ n. 341.3 
These lectures were prepared at the request of the Paris Committee 
of the Harvard Foundation, and first published in French instead of 
being delivered in the provincial universities of France. They deaj 
with the present character of American democracy, and the effect of 
the war upon American opinion and life. 


Brewer (Daniel Chauncey). Ricuts AND DutTIES OF NEUTRALS: g 
discussion of principles and practices. Putnam, 1916. 7} in, 
270 pp. index, 5/ n. 341.3 

The matter of this book was prepared for The Army and Navy 

Journal in the belief that the United States would be faced with the 

alternative of war or submission to German dictation. It deals 

with the power of neutrals to limit the war zone, the plotting of 
foreign agents in a neutral country, the need to be prepared for 
war, &¢c, 

Conference on New Ideals in Education, held at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Aug. 14-21, 1915. Report. 24 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 
the Secretary [1916]. 8 in. 204 pp. paper. 370.1 

The President, the Earl of Lytton, deals with the subject generally; 

Mr. E. G. A. Holmes with ‘Ideals of Life and Education, German 

and English’; Prof. Millicent Mackenzie with ‘New Ideals from 

Abroad’ ; Mr. Homer Lane with ‘ The Faults and Misdemeanours of 

Children’ ; Dr. Kimmins with ‘Some Recent Montessori Experi- 

ments’ ; and there are papers by Miss Crouch, Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr, 

Christopher Turnor, Dr. T. H. Yorke Trotter, &c., on miscellaneous 

subjects. Paper is saved by the omission of title-page, table of 

contents, and index, though a list is given of the persons attending 
the Conference. 

The Foreign Office List and Diplomatic Year-Book for 1916; ed. by 
Godfrey Edward Procter Hertslet, Percy Christopher Rice, 
and Leslie George Brown. Harrison & Sons [1916]. 8% in. 
626 pp. maps, 10/6 n. 327 


The Hospital of St. John the Baptist, A Cartulary of ; ed. by the Rev, 
Herbert Edward Salter, vol. 2 (Oxford Historical Society, vol. 68), 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1915. 9 in. 467 pp. pl., 21/ 362 


Hutchins (B. L.). Women In MopERN INDUSTRY; with a chapter 
contributed by J. J. Mallon. Bell, 1915. 74 in. 335 pp. 
Appendix, bibliog., index, 3/6 n. 331.88 

See review, p. 171. 

The India Office List for 1916; compiled from official records by 
direction of the Secretary of State for India in Council. Harri- 
son d& Sons, 1916. 84 in. 804 pp. index, map, 12/6n. 354.54 


Leeming (F. B.). GumpE To THE INcOME-Tax. Effingham Wilson, 
1916. 7} in. 193 pp. 5th edn., 2/6 n. 336.24 
The first edition was published in 1910. 


McCabe (Joseph). Tur TyRANNY OF SHAMS. 
312 pp. index, 5/ n. 

The writer criticizes frankly the social traditions of our time. His 
chapters deal with ‘The Military Sham,’ ‘ The Distribution of 
Wealth,’ ‘The Future of Woman,’ ‘Idols of the Home,’ ‘ The 
Clerical Sham,’ &c. 

McClung (Nellie L.). IN Times LIKE THESE. 
73 in. 218 pp., 3/6 n. 

Mrs. McClung’s earnest demand is for fair dealing for all, including 
women. She writes sanely and with humour on ‘ What do Women 
think of War ?” ‘Should Women Think ?’ ‘ The New Chivalry,’ &c. 


Maclagan (0. F.).§ Muruat DEeFrEeNcE or Nations. Letchworth, 
Garden City Press, 1916.- 74 in. 199 pp., 2/6 n. 341.1 
The writer works out in detail an international scheme for pre- 
venting any nation, European, Asiatic or American, from attacking 
another, and suggests a constitution for a Council of the Nations 
which should settle disputes. 
More (Paul Elmer), Aristocracy AND JusTICE (Shelburne Essays, 
9th series). Constable, 1915. 74 in. 255 pp., 5/ n. 04 
Contains eight essays : ‘ Natural Aristocracy,’ ‘ Academic Leader- 
ship,’ ‘The Paradox of Oxford,’ ‘ Justice,’ ‘ Property and Law,’ 
‘Disraeli and Conservatism,’ ‘The New Morality,’ and ‘The Philo- 
sophy of the War.’ 
New Zealand. StTaTistTICS OF THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND FOR 
THE YEAR 1914; in 4 vols.: vol. 1, BLuE Book ; PopuLation 
AND ViTau Statistics; Law AND CRIME; [ed. by] Malcolm 


Nash, 1916. 7} in. 
304 


Appleton, 1916. 
396 


Fraser. Wellington, Mackay, 1915. 134 in. 272 pp. paper. Pe 
319. 
Rankin (Mary Theresa). ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION IN 


AUSTRALIA : the legal wage in Victoria and New Zealand ; with 

an introduction by J. Shield Nicholson. Allen & Unwin 
[1916]. 74 in. 192 pp. index, 5/ n. 331.1 

An elaborate essay on Australasian labour legislation, its develop- 
ment and its economic and social effects, especially the working © 
conciliation and arbitration—the result of Miss Rankin’s study as & 
Carnegie Research Scholar. 
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samp (J. C.). British INcomMEs AND Property : the application of 
official statistics to economic problems. P. S. King, 1916. 
8} in. 554 pp. appendixes, indexes, 12/6 n. 314.2 
This study was almost completed before the war, and is accordingly 
offered as a collection of data for economic, statistical, or political 
investigations, and a contribution to economic history, the fact 
ping recognized that the war definitely marks the close of an 
conomic era. 


Westervelt (William Drake). Lecenps or Gops AND GuHOosTs 
(Hawaiian Mythology) ; collected and tr. from the Hawaiian. 
Constable, 1915. 74 in. 273 pp. il. appendix, 7/6 n. 398.2 

Mr. Westervelt, an ex-President of the Hawaiian Historical 

Society, has already collected many legends of Polynesia in his 

revious volumes ‘ Legends of Old Honolulu’ and ‘ Maui, a Demi- 

God of Polynesia.’ This lighter volume illustrates pleasantly the 

ancient Hawaiians’ imaginative turn of mind, and their love of 

beauty in nature. 


Wolseley (Viscountess) WoMmMEN AND THE LAND. Chatto & Windus, 
1916. 74 in. 244 pp. il. index, 5/ n. 338.1 
The author treats in a practical way of co-operation in agriculture, 
women’s institutes, better housing, wages, village industries, 
gardening for women, &c., and opens up such problems as how the 
verning classes can help in the better cultivation of the land, and 
establish a new peasant class. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Baron (R. R. N.), ed. TRISTAPATTE ET GORET, ET AUTRES CONTES, 
TIRES DES LIvRES Roses Larousse. Mills & Boon [1916]. 
74 in. 129 pp. il., 1/ 448.6 

Five simple little tales suitable for use according to the Direct 

Method ; edited with exercises and grammatical questions. 


Clay (Albert T.). MisceLtaneous INSCRIPTIONS IN THE YALE 
BABYLONIAN COLLECTION (Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian 
Texts, vol. 1). New Haven, Yale University Press (Milford), 
1915. 12 in. 122 pp. 55 pl. indexes, 21/ n. 492.19 

The Babylonian Collection at Yale comprises about eight thousand 
Sumerian and Accadian inscriptions, &c., including epics, hymns, 
liturgies, historical, mathematical, and other texts, educational, legal, 
commercial, personal, and ecclesiastical documents, &c. This is the 
first volume of a series intended to reproduce the texts with as much 
interpretation as possible. The editor reaffirms his hypothesis that 
the Semitic elements in Babylonian or Accadian culture were largely 
an importation from regions to the west of Babylonia, and that the 
ultimate origin of the Semites may have been in Arabia, Kurdistan, or 

Assyria, but that they probably had a long development in Amurru 

and Aram before they migrated into Babylonia. 


Hall (John R. Clark). A Concts— ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY FOR 
THE USE oF StuDENTs. Cambridge, University Press, 1916, 
2nd edn. 8} in. 386 pp., 15/ n. 429.03 

A revised and enlarged edition. The most valuable new feature is 

the introduction of references to “ all, or nearly all, the headings in 
the ‘New English Dictionary ’ under which quotations from Anglo- 
Saxon texts are to be found.” Mr. Hall thus puts the student on 
the track of Middle English or later examples of the use of O]d English 
words, and supplies a “‘ practically complete index ”’ to the informa- 
tion about the etymology, meaning, and occurrence of Old English 
words in the larger dictionary. Many new references to old texts 
ate given. 

Kirkman (F. B.) and Lacourt (A.). Nouveties Sorrtes CHEZ LES 
PascaL. Black, 1915. 8 in. 64 pp. il., 1/4 448.6 

An interesting little French story-book intended as a class reader. 

There are coloured illustrations, and a questionnaire is added. 


Morley (Sylvanus Griswold). AN InTRopUcTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE Maya HiERoGLYPHS (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, bulletin 57). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1915. 9 in. 300 pp. 32 pl. 85 fig. bibliog. index. 

497 
The Maya hieroglyphic system is composed largely of ideographic 
elements, and the work of deciphering is consequently of extreme 
difficulty. About two-thirds of the extant inscriptions, the earliest 
of which date from long before the Christian era, have been de- 
tiphered, and deal with the Maya Calendar, chronology, and as- 
tfonomy. Mr. Morley has devoted a number of years to the study 
of Maya archeology, and gives a summary of research on the 
hieroglyphs down to the present day. 


New English Dictionary ; ed. by Sir James Augustus Henry Murray, 
Henry Bradley, William A. Craigie, and C. T. Onions: vol. 10, 
Ti—Z: TuRNDUN—TZzIRID, by Sir Jemes A.H. Murray. Ozford, 
Clarendon Press, 1916. 134 in. 71 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 423 

Eighty-four columns of this section were in type when Sir James 

Murray died, and “much of the remainder had been either prepared 

or considered by him.” Dr. W. A. Craigie has undertaken the work 

of editorial revision. 


‘ 





500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Beyschlag (F.), Vogt (J. H. L.), and Krusch (P.). THE Deposits or 


THE USEFUL MINERALS AND Rocks: their origin, form, and 
content ; tr. by 8. J. Truscott, vol. 2. Macmillan, 1916. 9 in. 
770 pp. 176 il. diag. &c. indexes, 20/ n. 553.1 


This volume deals with lodes, metasomatic deposits, ore beds, and 
gravel deposits. 

Crichton-Browne (Sir James). BErERNHARDI AND CREATION: @ new 
theory of evolution. Glasgow, MacLehose, 1916. 
paper, 1/ n. 

An exposition of General von Bernhardi’s theory that war is the 
fundamental law of development, ‘‘ a biological necessity, a regulative 
element in the life of mankind that cannot be dispensed with.” The 
address was delivered at the Browning Settlement, Walworth, last 
November. 

Drew (Thomas). Aips TO THE USE oF MAPS EMPLOYED BY THE 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, BELGIAN, AND GERMAN ARMIES. Jarrold 
[1916]. 6} in. 85 pp. diag. appendixes, index, paper, 1/ n. 

526.99 

A description of army maps and conventional signs used in them, 
the aim of which is ‘to steer clear of technicalities and to furnish 
material for the reading of small-scale maps which will be compre- 
hensible to all ranks.’ 

Goldman (Edward A.). Pxant Recorps oF AN EXPEDITION TO 
LowER CALIFORNIA (Contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium, vol. 16, part 14). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1916. 10 in. 384 pp. il. index, paper. 581.9794 

Comprises a list of the plants collected, with notes on their dis- 
tribution, and descriptive, ecological, and economic data. 

Hinkley (Anson A.). Nrw FRESH-WATER SHELLS FROM THE OZARK 
Mountains (Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, 
pp. 587-9). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 10in. 
3 pp. pl. pamphlet. 594.3 

Descriptions of some apparently new fresh-water shells found by 
the author in the Ozark region, 1914, with a list of the species 
collected. 

Hubbs (Carl L.). FLouNDERS AND SOLES FROM JAPAN COLLECTED 
BY THE UNITED States BurREAvu OF FISHERIES STEAMER 
ALBATROSS IN 1906 (Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, vol. 48, pp. 449-96). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1915. 10 in. 48 pp. plates. 597.5 

Leadbeater (C. W.). AusTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND: the home of 
a new sub-race ; four lectures delivered at Sydney, August, 1915. 


Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House, 1916. 7} in. 
67 pp. paper, 6d. 572 


The writer asserts that ‘‘ what we call in theosophy a new sub-race 
is now due in the world, it has already commenced in the United 
States”; and he argues that a similar type, with a variation, is 
developing simultaneously in Australia. 

Lewis (William Cudmore McCullagh), A System or PuysIcau 
CHEMISTRY; in 2 vols. (Zext-Books of Physical Chemistry). 
Longmans, 1916. 74 in. 534+ 560 pp. diag. indexes, 9/ n. — 

541.5 

An advanced textbook dealing with fundamental principles and 
their applications. It includes some account of recent investigation 
on, ¢.g., the structure of the atom, the theory of concentrated solu- 
tions, Nernst’s theorem of heat, &c. Full references to authorities 
are given in the text, and many classic papers in scientific 
periodicals are reproduced in part. 

Pearse (A. S.). AN ACCOUNT OF THE CRUSTACEA COLLECTED BY THE 
WALKER EXPEDITION TO Santa Marra, Cotomsia (Proceedings 
of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, pp. 531-56). Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1915. 10 in. 26 pp. 4 pl. diagrams, 
pamphlet. 595.3 

The Walker expedition was sent in 1913 by the University of 
Michigan to investigate this region on the southern shore of the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Shipley (A. E.), ed. THe Fauna or British INDIA, INCLUDING 
CEYLON AND Burma; ed. by A. E. Shipley and Guy A. K. 
Marshall, vol. 6: RayNcnota, HOMOPTERA ; appendix by W. L. 
Distant. Tayloré& Francis, 1916. 9 in. 256 pp. il. index, 10/ 

595.75 

Snyder (John Otterbein). Norzs on A CoLLECTION OF FISHES MADE 
BY Dr. Epcar A. MEARNS FROM RIVERS TRIBUTARY TO THE GULF 
OF CALIFORNIA (Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, 
pp. 573-86). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 
10 in. 13 pp. diagrams, 2 pl. pamphlet. 597 

Standley (Paul C.). SrupiEs or TROPICAL AMERICAN PHANEROGAMS, 
No. 2 (Contributions from the United States National Her- 
barium, vol. 18, part 3). Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1916. 10 in. 66 pp. 581.98 

Descriptions of new species and taxonomic notes upon various 
groups of plants based upon collections obtained in Panama by 
Mr. H. Pittier. 
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600 USEFUL ARTS. 
Bruce (H. Addington). Steep AND SLEEPLESSNESS (Mind and 
Health Series). Heinemann [1915]. 74 in. 229 pp. index, 5/n. 
613.79 
A study of the state of the mind in sleep and of the causes of 
insomnia, nightmare, dreams, and somnambulism. 


Chisholm (Cecil) and Waiton (Dudley W.). THE Business GIRL’s 
HanpBooK; with a foreword by Sarah Bernhardt. Pitman 
[1916]. 7in. 176 pp. 1/6 n. 658 

A “chatty ”’ little book containing sensible advice on behaviour, 
training, and different branches of business for women. 

Coriat (Isador H.).§ THE MEANING oF Dreams (Mind and Health 
Series). Heinemann [1916]. 7}in. 208 pp. index, 5/ n. 

612.82176 

An exposition by an American physician of Dr. Freud’s method 
of interpreting dreams by psycho-analysis. The writer shows 
that a scientific study of the mechanism of dreams is useful in deter- 
mining the unconscious or hidden desires and emotions of the 
dreamer. There are interesting chapters on the dreams of children 

and of primitive races, prophetic dreams, artificial dreams, &c. 

Findlater (Mary and Jane). ConTENT witH Furs. Smith & Elder, 
1916. 74 in. 111 pp. il., 2/6 n. 640 

The authors took a cottage in the Highlands for two summer 
months, and “ did for themselves’ without a servant as a preparation 
for possible compulsory economy at the end of the war. e book 
is written in a lively style, contains practical advice on household 
matters, and has some delightful illustrations. 

Gaskell (Walter Holbrook). THe INvoLuNTARY Nervous System 
(Monographs on Physiology). Longmans, 1916. 9 in. 188 pp. 
col. diag. index, bibliog., 6/ n. 612.8 

This series of monographs is intended to give an account of 
physiology in its most progressive phases. Dr. Gaskell died 
just after completing the manuscript of this work, which is an 
epitome of lectures delivered to students from the seventies onwards. 

It presents a coherent account of “ the plan of innervation of all the 

involuntary muscular systems in the higher vertebrates both from a 

physiological and from a morphological point of view,” and of Dr. 

Gaslell’s own researches. 

Le Prince (Joseph A.) and Orenstein (A. J.).§ Mosquito ConTROL IN 
PaNAMA: the eradication of malaria and yellow fever in Cuba 
and Panama ; with an introduction by L. O. Howard. Putnam, 
1916. 8 in. 353 pp. il. diag. maps, index, 10/6 n. 614.53 

An account of the sanitary surveys and methods of procedure of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission (1904-14) in eliminating mosquitoes 
from the Panama zone. Mr. Le Prince and Dr. Orenstein were Chief 

Sanitary Inspector and Assistant Chief Sanitary Inspector respec- 

tively under Col. (now General) Gorgas, the former having had 

— experience with his chief in Havana. Their work was 

rilliantly successful, and of much scientific interest. 

Ramsey (Albert R. J.) and Weston (H. Claude), A Manvuat on 
Exposives. Routledge, 1916. 74 in. 116 pp. diag. boards, 
1/n. 613.66 

A non-technical handbook for munition-workers, dealing with the 
nature and manufacture of explosives. 

Schofield (H.) and Driver (J. F.). SHEti-TuRNING FoR MuNITION 
Workers. Blackie, 1916. 74 in. 55 pp. il. index, boards, 1/ n. 

623.451 

A simple handbook for munition-workers who have had no 
experience in engineering; it gives practical notes and many 
diagrams. 

Sutherland (W. Bruce). Ju-Jitsu SELF-DEFENCE : 
Ju-Jitsu and other secret holds, locks, and throws. Nelson 
[1916]. 74in. 126 pp. boards, 1/ n. 613.72 

This handbook gives a selection of holds, locks, throws, counters, 
and grips, well illustrated with photographs. The writer guarantees 
that all the exercises included are safe, and may be practised without 
supervision from an instructor, so that the book can be used by 
boys as well as adults. 


a selection of 


700 FINE ARTS. 

Ia Belgique Monumentale: 100 planches en phototypie tirées de 
Sluyterman, intérieurs anciens en Belgique et des documents 
classés de l’art, par Van Ysendyck. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1913. 
13 in. 723 

A portfolio of very fine heliotype reproductions of some of the 
architectural beauties of Belgium, principally Antwerp, Oudenarde, 

Bruges, Liége, Louvain, and Malines. 

Bell (Dr. Raley Husted), THe Partosopuy oF PAINTING : a study of 
the development of the art from prehistoric to modern times. 
Putnam, 1916. 8 in. 248 pp. index, 5/ n. 751 

The author’s philosophy of art in general and painting in particular 
is vague, and expressed in metaphors that leave one dumbfounded 
and unenlightened. The major part of the book is a history, 
beginning with the prehistoric era, and ending with the moderns. 

Being without illustrations of any kind, the generalities are here 

almost as meaningless to the reader as in the theoretic portion. 





Bennett (T. P.). THE RELATION OF SCULPTURE TO ARCHITECTUR;, 
Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 10in. 216 pp. 110 jj, 
index, 15/ n. 720.1 

This book is the outcome of several] years of study, and was 
written before the war. It therefore differs from several hestily 

a books on the artistic principles governing monumentg| 

architecture that have appeared recently. The author deals with 

the subject primarily from the artistic side, urging that sculptur 
should be subservient to surrounding architectura] forms; byt 
gives a very brief end sketchy history of the treatment of the prob. 
lem in various countries and periods. He deals in distinct chapter 
with ‘Decorative Sculpture,’ ‘The Placing and Surroundings oj 

Monuments,’ ‘The Small Monument,’ ‘Larger Monuments,’ ang 

‘Larger Monumental Lay-Outs.’ The numerous illustrations ary 

well connected with the discussions in the text, but, like the author's 

views, are limited to examples of modern academical art, and ignore 
the infinitely finer solutions of the problem achieved by ancient 
and medieval] genius. <A further volume is promised. 


Thomas (H. H.). Rounp THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN: 2& descriptive 
guide to the flowers of the four seasons, and to the work of 
each month in the flower, fruit, and kitchen garden. Cassell 
[1916]. 8 in. 287 pp. il. col. pl., 6/ n. 716 

A useful and interesting book for amateur gardeners, parts of 
which are reproduced from The Morning Post. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Abdullah (Sheikh Haroun). 

Léon (Henry M.). SHErH Haroun ABDULLAH : a Turkish poet, and 
his poetry. Société Internationale de Philologie, Sciences, et 
Beaux-Arts, 1916. 5 in. by 6 in. 40+ 68 pp. glossary, appendix, 
index, 2/6 n. 894 

This little book contains a translation of some of the mystic, 
historical, and moral poems of Sheikh Haroun Abdullah, chief of the 

Mevlevi Dervishes and an eminent Osmanli poet. The introduction 

gives an account of his life and a critical survey of his poetry. 

Carpenter (Edward), THe Srory or my Books (reprinted from 
The English Review). Allen & Unwin, 1916. 10 in. 16 pp. 
pamphlet, 6d. n. 824.9 

An article on the reception and varying fortunes of Mr. Carpenter's 
publications. 

Claudel (Paul), THE TipINGs BROUGHT TO Mary : a mystery ; tr. by 
Louise Morgan Sill. Chatto d& Windus, 1916. 8 in. 177 pp. 
6/ n. 842.9 

This imitation (‘L’Annonce faite & Marie’) of a medizval play 
is satisfactorily rendered in a semi-poetical diction, well reflecting the 
author’s vers libres. The royal, historical, and more homely 
personages are much more human figures than the ethical types 
in the old mysteries. 

Doyle (Rev. P. A.) THE Hoox in THE Harvest: a drama of Irish 
life about the year 1852. Maunsel, 1916. 7}in. 47 pp. paper, 

/n. 822.9 

A well-written play, giving a vivid picture of the troubles of a 
small farmer and his family in Ireland in the fifties. Stress is laid 
on the crude cruelty and deceit of the absentee landlord’s agent, 
and the bitter feeling alleged among the Irish from the pro- 
hibition of the speech of the Gael in national schools, the open voting, 
evictions of tenants, and heavy tithes. It is a pity, surely, to dwell 
on Ireland’s old grievances at the present time. 


Dryden (John). SrLecr Prose Works (Bell’s English Texts). Bell, 
1916. 6}in. 127 pp. limp cloth, 6d. 824.4 
This handy little volume gives the young student access to the 
essay ‘ Of Dramatic Poesy,’ ‘ Parallel between Poetry and Painting, 
and the Preface to ‘The Fables.’ The introduction includes brief 
notes on Dryden’s life and his influence on English prose, and a list 
of politica] and literary dates. 


Flaccus Setinus Balbus (Gaius Valerius), THe Arconavutica ; Bookl. 
tr. into English prose, with introduction and notes, by H. G. 
Blomfield. Oxford, Blackwell, 1916. Thin. 147 pp. boards, 
3/6 n. 873.3 

Book I. only of ‘ The Argonautica’ has been translated previously, 
but only into verse, and no edition or commentary is available. 

Mr. Blomfield proposes to finish his rendering of the eight books, 

and eventually to publish a complete edition of the text with transla 

tion and other apparatus. Full explanatory foot-notes accompany 
this rendering, which is litera] and in prose. 

Fonteyne (Edouard), Ire cITHAREDE fNAMOURE. Ozford, Blackwell, 
1915. 7 in. 22 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 841.91 

Short slight pieces on such subjects as music, love, and roses. 

Fowler (W. Warde). Virciu’s “ GATHERING OF THE CLANS”’: being 
observations on Atneid vii. 601-817. Ozford, Blackwell, 1916 
8 in. 96 pp. appendix, 3/6 n. 873.1 

A commentary on this well-known passage. Dr. Fowler uses the 

Oxford text edited by Sir A. Hirtzel (1904), and Mr. James Rhoades’s 

verse translation. 
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Guiot de Provins. Les (uvres DE GuioT pDE PROvINS, PORTE ; 
LYRIQUE ET SATIRIQUE ; éditées par John Orr (Publications de 821 ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETRY. 
Tuniversité de Manchester, série francaise, No. 1). Longmans, , we Ww _w 
1915. 9 in. 55+230 pp. notes, glossary, index, 10/6 n. 841.19.| Adore (AFthA St. Sohn). Sones oF a ee 


The text of the five ‘ Chansons,’ ‘ La Bible,’ and ‘ L’Arméure du 
Chevalier.’ The last, hitherto known as ‘ Suite de la Bible Guiot,’ 
is here edited for the first time, but the satire of ‘ La Bible’ receives 
chief attention in the introduction and notes. Guiot is often 
jdentified with the Kiot mentioned as the source of ‘ Parsival’ by 
Wolfram von Eschenbach—a point left unsolved by the editor. 


Harvey (J. G. Russell). Tommy’s A BC ; il. by Charles Thomas 
(Bristol Branch Executive Committee, British Red Cross Society). 

94 in. 32 pp. paper, 1/ 828 

A rhyming alphabet with amusing coloured illustrations. It 
is being sold on behalf of the Bristol Branch of the Red Cross Funds. 


Malleson (Miles). Tue LirtLe Wuite THoucnuT: a fantastic scrap 
(Plays Worth Reading). Hendersons [1916], 8 in. 24 pp. paper, 
7d 822.9 


A charming little play depicting the intercourse and conflict of 
various thoughts in a man’s mind—the thought of somebody else’s 
wealth, the thought of beauty, the thought of the girl he loves, 
day dreams, &c.—unified by a new thought of the purpose of life. 


Pendered (Mary L.). THe Boox or Common Joys: written in 
autumn sunshine for those who have left summer behind. 
Dent, 1916. 74 in. 277 pp., 4/6 n. 824.9 

A series of wise, tranquil essays on the joys and delights of dream- 
ing, reading, loving, talking, possessing, doing kindnesses, and 
other commonplace, human things. They have a pleasant literary 
flavour, and are ornamented with many quotations. 


Pollen (John). Omar KuayyAm; faithfully and literally translated 
(irom the original Persian), with a foreword by His Highness 
the Aga Khan. Last and West,1915. 7}in. 68 pp. appendix, 
3/6 n. 891.55 

This is an attempt to retain the letter as well as the spirit of the 
original. The translation is in a four-beat hymn measure. The 
profit from the sale is being given to the Indian Soldiers’ Fund. 


Pugh (Edwin). Siixcs anp Arrows: 2 book of essays. Chapman 
¢& Hall, 1916. 7} in. 287 pp., 5/ n. 824.9 
Clever, agreeable, and slightly cynical essays on social and literary 
subjects, all but one of which have appeared in some periodical or 
other during the last twenty years. 


Roberts (Albert E.) and Pratt (Alfred). ENoiisH Verse CoMPOSITION. 
Arnold [1916]. 74 in. 150 pp., 2/6 808.1 
The authors hold that English verse composition should form a 
part of the school curriculum in the teaching of English, and their 
present work supplies the need for a textbook on the subject. The 
fundamental rules of English prosody are explained and illustrated ; 
the structure of some difficult forms of verse, such as the sonnet, 
is examined, and graduated exercises are given. 

Salmon (Edward). SHAKESPEARE AND Democracy. McBride & 
Nast, 1916. 64 in. 58 pp., 2/ n. 822.33 

Mr. Salmon discusses the views on Shakespeare’s political leanings 
put forward by various critics, and sets forth his own view that the 
poet was ‘“‘as superior to any mere party or class feeling as it is 
possible for mortal to be,’’ and “ stood and stands for Democracy, 

for Empire, for Humanity.” See review, p. 170. 

Shakespeare (William). Kina Henry V.; ed., with introduction, 
notes, hints, and questions, by 8. P. B. Mais, with il. by Byam 
Shaw (Bell’s Shakespeare for Schools). Bell, 1916. 64in. 
179 pp., 1/ 822.33 

The notes in this Shakespeare are brief and unconventional. 

Mr. Mais explains that he is “out for enjoyment,” and adopts a 

conversational tone not always free from preciosity. We like his 

General Introduction, and the selections from Dr. Johnson. But 

we wish that he had given the derivations of hard words, as these 

serve to fix their meaning in the memory. It is pedantic to talk of 

“Benet College, Cambridge.”” The type and illustrations are both 

attractive. 

Shakespeare (William). Kinc Ricwarp III. ; ed., with introduction, 
notes, hints, and questions, by S& P. B. Mais, with il. by Byam 
Shaw (Bell’s Shakespeare for Schools). Bell, 1916. 64 in. 
187 pp. 1/ 822.33 

Shakespeare (William). Romeo anp JULIET; ed., with introduc- 
tion, notes, hints, and questions, by 8. P. B. Mais, with il. by 
Byam Shaw (Bell’s Shakespeare for Schools). Bell, 1916. 
64 in. 169 pp. 1/ 822.33 

Thueydides. Toe IpraL or CrrizENsHIP: being the speech of 
Pericles over those fallen in the war; tr. from the Greek of 
Thucydides by A. E. Zimmern (Memorabilia, No. 12). Lee 
Warner (Medici Society) [1916]. 6 in. 30 pp. paper, 1/ 888.2 

We welcome in this series of neat little books the eulogy by Pericles 
of the Athenians who fell in the Peloponnesian war, celebrating 
high ideals of justice and freedom which we may well consider to-day. 





In a preface Mr. Adcock explains his idea of the true pacificist, and 
works it out, with unequal success, in verses divided under the 
headings, ‘The Peace of the Pacifist, 1913-14,’ ‘The Pacifist fights 
against War, 1914,’ ‘ The Pacifist fights for Peace, 1915.’ 


Bell (Mackenzie). Portricat PicturEs oF THE GREAT Wak: suitable 
for recitation; 2nd series. Kingsgate Press, 1916. 74 in. 
14 pp. paper, 3d. n. 821.9- 


These verses are reproduced from The Brotherhood Journal of the 
P.S.A. Movement. 


Dodd (Lee Wilson), THe Mippite Mires; anp OTHER POEMS. 

New Haven, Yale University Press (Milford), 1915. 8 in. 

109 pp., 3/6 n. 811.5 

A collection of meditative verses reprinted from Poetry, The 

Forum, The Conning Tower, and other American magazines. The 

writer sings, in readable, unambitious strains, of the dusty ‘‘ middle 
miles ’’ that lie between spring and winter, youth and old age. 


Dryden (John). Porms (Bells English Texts). Bell, 1915. 64 in. 

127 pp. limp cloth, 6d. 821.48 

A collection of some of Dryden’s best-known poems, including songs 
from the plays. The longer pieces are given in an abridged form. 


Gardner (Charles). Vision anp VesTuRE: a study of William Blake 

in modern thought. Dent, 1916. 7}in. 238 pp., 3/6n, 821.69 

A study of the significance of Blake’s teaching and its connexions- 

or parallels with the teachings of Goethe, Ibsen, and Nietsche, and 
his influence upon Mr. G. B. Shaw, Mr. W. B. Yeats, and others. 


Freeman (John). SToNE TREES; AND OTHER Poems. Selwyn & 

Blount, 1916. 74 in. 60 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9: 

Description of nature and other pieces, showing sincerity, some 
technical accomplishment, and the inspiration of Keats. 


Goldring (Douglas) IN tHE Town: a book of London verses. 
Selwyn & Blount, 1916. 74 in. 64 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 
Satirical verses depicting many aspects of London life, from 
Rotherhithe to the West End and the respectable suburbs. All 
shades of society come under the author’s lash, particularly sup- 
porters of “ poetry teas’’ and other literary pretences. 


Goldring (Douglas). On THE Roap: a book of travel songs. Selwyn 

é& Blount, 1916. 74 in. 64 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 

Felicitous songs of travel on the Continent and along the English 
country-side by the late editor of The Tramp. 


Grahame (Kenneth), ed. Tue CampripGe Book or PoETRY FOR 
CHILDREN. Cambridge University Press, 1916. 74 in. 138 pp. 
indexes, 3/ n. 821.08 

Mr. Grahame has avoided poetry about children, and most of his 
selections are lyrics. We think he might have found more room for 
poems with stories in them—though he does give the whole of 

‘Horatius. He graduates his selections, starting with ‘ Rhymes 

and Jingles,’ and ending with ‘Ring out, Wild Bells,’ from ‘In 

Memoriam.’ 


Lee (Lance-Corporal Joseph). 

7 in. 112 pp. il., 2/6 n. 

War songs, many of them written in the trenches and illustrated 
by the author in pen and ink. 


Pakenham-Walsh (W. S.). 1916- 
63 in. 42 pp. paper, 1/n. 821 9 
These verses do not possess literary merit, but some of them have 

a swinging rhythm which makes them readable. 


Philipps (Colwyn Erasmus Arnold), Cotwyn Puuiuiprs, 1915. 
Smith & Elder, 1916. 8 in. 142 pp. 5/n. §21.9 
A mcmorial volume to the elder son of Baron St. Davids, a 
captain in the Royal Horse Guards, who was killed in action near 
Ypres last year at the age of 26. The book contains some verses, 
of no high literary merit, but simple and sincere, and some interesting 
notes and letters from the front. 
Robinson (Edwin Arlington). THE Man acarinst THE Sky: a book 
of poems. Macmillan, 1916. 7 in. 161 pp., 4/6 n. 821.9 
A book of occasional pieces, grave or humorous. The versificetion 
is flowing and felicitous in feminine rhymes, but the meaning is 
sometimes elusive. 


Seward (D.). Battap or ToBry’s Barn; 
(Ballad Sheets, 1 and 2). Cambridge, Heffer, 1916. 
8} in. each, 4d. 
Two ballads, illustrated in pen and ink by H. Dormer. 


BaLLapDs oF Battie. Murray, 1916. 
21. 


CHants In War. Thacker, 


Sea Spritre’s Sone 
18} in. by 
821.9 


Spenser (Edmund), THe Faerie QUEENE. Book V. (Bell’s English 
Texts). Bell, 1916. 64in. 158 pp. limp cloth, 6d. 821.31 


Including a brief introduction and a table of dates. The text is 


that of Payne Collier’s edition (1862). 
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FICTION. Dawson (Warrington). THE True Dimension. Secker [1916), 
Adams (W. H.). Ricnes AND Honour. Smith & Elder, 1916. 7} in. 328 pp., 6/ 


74 in. 474 pp., 6/ n. 
Twenty-five years ago West Africa was still spoken of with some- 
thing of a shudder, and the hardships and dangers of “‘ The Coast” 
were proverbial. This is a well-handled tale of a District Commis- 
sioner at Accra a quarter of a century ago. The native point of 
view and the position of the “fetish” rites in the villages are 
interestingly presented. One episode, the hunting of an Arab 

slave-raider, is especially vivid. 
Allen (James Lane). A CaTHEDRAL SINGER. 1916. 
74 in. 135 pp., 2/ n. 813.5 

A touching idyll of motherly and filial devotion. A beautiful mother 
earns as a model a livelihood for herself and her boy ; and the boy, 
on the eve of entering the cathedral choir, is run over and killed. 
It is permeated with the author’s usual idealism and spirituality. 
— (Gertrude). Mrs. Batrame. Murray, 1916. 74in. 373 pp. 

813.5 

Who killed the bibulous and brutal Mr. Balfame ? His refined 
and beautiful wife, a society leader in a small New England town, 
who had made up her mind to kill him, is suspected of the crime, 
and so is the young lawyer known to be in love with her. A crowd 
of journalists work up the case and hound her to trial. But a 
person who was quite unsuspected turns out to be the murderer. 
‘The people mentioned and the leading journalist make strong 
psychological studies, and the view of public opinion reads like a 
satire. Mrs. Atherton shows her customary vehemence and frank 
exposure of unpleasant character. 

Askew (Alice and Claude). Tse Fooruicut Guare. Ward & Lock, 
1916. 8 in. 319 pp., 6/ 

A pleasantly told tale of a girl’s attempt at stage life, and subse- 
‘quent attainment of happiness, prosperity, and marriage. The 
touches of realism give sufficiency of life to the various characters ; 
but they are all very much under the orders of their joint creators. 
Benson (Edward Frederic), Davin Buaize. Hodder & Stoughton, 

1916. 7} in. 316 pp., 6/ 

This school story comes near a place of distinction among its kind. 
The last three chapters are worse than superfluous: they reveal 
the “ sloppiness’? of which we had felt something more than a 
suspicion before. We might also have been spared the account of 
more than one cricket match, and of the use of lashed pens for 
impositions, or “ lies’? as the printer has it in one place. The 
proofs have not been properly read. Mr. Benson overdraws some 
of his incidents—for instance, the fond parent’s futile comments 
on cricket. Apart from the blemishes—relatively small—that we 
have mentioned, the book contains much excellent stuff, and shows 
an intimate acquaintance with schoolboy psychology. 

Brodie-Innes (J. W.). THE TRAGEDY OF AN INDISCRETION. Lane, 
1916. 74 in. 345 pp., 6/ 

A most complex, but cleverly written tale of an indiscretion and 
its connexion with a crime. 

Buckrose (J. E.). THe ROUNDABOUT. 
74 in. 312 pp., 6/ 

An attractive story, the main object of which is to demonstrate 
the difference of the mannerisms in three generations in a Yorkshire 
town. The heroine, who belongs to the middle period, faces her 
particular problems of marriage and motherhood with sense and 
fine courage. 

Cabell (James Branch). 


Macmillan, 


Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 


THE Rivet IN GRANDFATHER'S NECK: a 
comedy of limitations. McBride & Nast [1916]. 8 in 368 pp., 
6/ n. 813.5 

A tale of an American colonel of ancient lineage and his pretty 
‘young wife, who are compared to the chimney-sweep and shepherdess 
in Hans Andersen. It is an ambitious, clever story, which would be 
improved by severe pruning. The style is often affected. 

Carry On ! naval sketches and stories by “‘ Taffrail.”” Pearson, 1916. 
7 in. 22 pp., 1/n. 

Short naval stories, many of them reprinted from magazines, 
which are likely to amuse and instruct the “ shore-loafer.”’ Several 
of them relate to pre-war days. 

Cather (Willa Sibert) THe Sone or THE Lark. Murray, 1916. 
8 in. 489 pp., 6/ 

There is sound character-analysis in this story of the life of a great 
singer from her rather sordid childhood in the Colorado desert, 
through her early struggles in Chicago, to her ultimate triumphs on 
the operatic stage. The four men who influenced her life are well 
drawn, but the best work is in the tracing of the psychological 
development of the singer herself. 
= (Bennet), Jirny AND THE Boys. Smith & Elder, 


16. 7} in. 313 pp., 6/ 

Relates the travels in the South of England of a family of boys 
whose “Dad” had bought a motor-car, the “ Jitny ° of the title. 
On"the outbreak of war, the eldest son hastens to join the army, his 
experience and those of his parents being typical of many homes in 
Britain. A chatty book, with no definite plot, but some likeable 
characters. 





A sea-story, apparently by a man who has never been to sea, the 
purser paying 5s. a day for his board, receiving 1s. a month pay, ang 
seeing ants walking about the cabin. What the true dimension jg, 
or what the book is all about, the author does not divulge. He is q 
clever Amey but his humour is painfully forced. 
me (Ellen Douglas). Cynrra. Appleton, 1916. 7} in. 316 pp,, 

6 813.5 

A brightly told American story for girls, in which the Anglo. 
American heroine leaves England to live with her half-brothers ang 
half-sisters in New York. 

The Dickensian ; ed. by B. W. Matz. Vol. 12, No. 4. Chapman & 
Hall [1916]. 84 in. 26 pp. il. paper, 3d. 823.83 

‘Dickens and the Shakespeare Mystery,’ in which Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters explains in answer to a letter of inquiry that Dickens was 
not a Baconian; ‘A Dickensian’s View of Shakespeare,’ by Mr, 
T. W. Hill; and ‘ Dickens and the Comic Spirit,’ by the Rev. T. M, 
Phillips, are the chief articles in a number which contains much of 
interest. 

Fforde (A. Brownlow). AN OvurTRaGED Society. 
[1916]. 74 in. 351 pp., 6/ 

While most of the characters in this book are up to date, the hero 
might have been taken from one of The Leiswre Hour stories of forty 
years ago. An Australian squatter of to-day, however long away 
from England, would hardly turn up at a dance in a frock coat, 
scarlet waistcoat, and blue silk cravat. In these days of easy com- 
munication the distant places of the earth lose their primitive 
wildness. However, the squatter hero had to outrage society, and 
certainly did it by his peculiar methods of love-making. The story 
of evasion and pursuit runs smoothly, with a sudden culmination 
rather prettily told. 

Foster (John), THe Bricut Eves or DANGER: being a chronicle of 
the adventures of Edmund Layton in 1745-6. Chambers, 1916, 
8 in. 334 pp. il., 6/ 

The chief feature of this book is its ending. It is a Jacobite tale, 
and runs in much the usual way, except that the field of action is 
very little wider than the limits of Edinburgh ; but, just as we are 
expecting to read of the finish of the rebellion and the happy return 
to wedded life of the hero, that worthy finds himself confronted 
with the Pretender, and bound by his duty as an officer to take 
the luckless Prince prisoner. He lets him escape, and, in remorse for 
—_ delinquency, resigns his commission and goes away to die in 

ndia. 
Foster (Maximilian). 1916, 
74 in. 323 pp., 6/ 813.5 

A pleasant sentimental tale of a fresh young girl, brought up in a 
New York boarding-house, who discovers herself to be the grandchild 
of a millionaire. 


Foster-Melliar (R. A.). 
7} in. 348 pp., 6/n. 

Mr. Foster-Melliar has already written one book—‘ Blindstone ’— 
the merits and defects of which we pointed out in our issue for 
Nov. 28, 1914; but he has much to learn. Like many 
young writers, he strives after cleverness of treatment and im- 
pressiveness of theme. He has too much “mechanism,” and it 
creaks at times. Why invent, as the main theme, a wife who 
deserts her husband on the afternoon of her marriage, or a lady who 
lost her hair and had to wear a wig ? Why kill off one manso quickly, 
and keep another so long in the background ? Again, the study of 
the young girl Betty is undeniably clever and able; but she should, 
we think, have been the heroine from start to finish. Clever 
young writers will insist on being too earnest, too elaborate: “ils 
ne savent pas é6tre paresseux.’”” Consequently their view of life 
and of their art is always getting out of proportion, in spite of 
talents which (as in this case) are considerable. 

Garrold (R. P.). THE ONnIoN-PEELERS; being the early history of 
Sir Albert Jenkins, Knt., one of His Majesty’s Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench. Sands [1916]. 8 in. 370 pp. 6/ 

How the hero, a young bounder, comes to be an eminent pleader, 
and eventually a distinguished judge, perhaps requires a sequel to 
explain ; at anyrate the transformation is not fully accounted for by his 
sordid antecedents. The son of a shifty agent of a Secularist society 
who bolJts with the funds, and of a down-trodden Catholic mother, 
he has the obstacles of poverty, ill-breeding, and disgrace to contend 
with, and the fight he makes, though he shows self-assertiveness, 
rarely captures our sympathies. He is, indeed, an unpromising 
hero, even for a frankly realistic study. But the author’s firm grasp 
of the psychology of boyhood, and his bitter humour, sustain interest 
in spite of our recalcitrant sympathies. The boys and masters at 
the grammar school, alienated because Bertie suspects them of 
snobbishness, the healthy young hooligan, and the father and 
mother, with their different kinds of flabbiness, are well drawn. 
The heroine, who mothers Bertie, and then proposes to him, is 
first-rate. But the conversion to the Roman Church, though 


Allen & Unwin 


Rich Man, Poor Man. Appleton, 


Anp Betty Too! Aurst & Blackett, 1916. 





required by the plot, is not treated convincingly. 
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Gibbs (George). THE YELLOW Dove. Appleton, 1916. 7} in. 
331 pp., 6/ 813.5 

A spy story of the present war, with an American Red Cross 
worker, who has suitors in each army, for the heroine. The reader 
will find exciting adventures, mysterious characters, and wholesome 


love-making ; he will not, of course, look for probability. 
Goodchild (George). CARAVAN Days. Jarrold [1916]. 8 in. 196 pp. 
8 il., 2/6 n. 


A set of interesting, if slightly sentimental sketches, with illustra- 
tions by Mr. Claude Shepperson. 


Gough (George W.). THE YEOMAN ADVENTURER. 
74 in. 332 pp., 6/ 

A distinguishing and welcome feature of Mr. Gough’s book is 
the entire absence of the lingua heroica, if we may use such a phrase. 
The characters are all delightfully modern, both in speech and in 
ation; consequently they are thoroughly lifelike, the bad as well 
as the good, instead of being mere puppets dressed in the costumes 
of 1745. The hero, it is true, is rather a paladin in his ingenuit 
and good luck, but he makes enough mistakes to commend himeelt 
to the reader as a human being; and after all a reasonably clever 
hero is far better company in an historical novel than the usual 
blockhead who simply wins through by the complaisance of kindly 
providence, or the shifts of the author. 


Graves (Clotilde Inez Mary), psewd. Richard Dehan. 
Eartu. Heinemann [1916]. 74 in. 328 pp., 6/ 
The author does better with long and complete novels than with 
short stories. She has a certain power, coupled with a Ouidaesque 
exuberance of sentiment and exaggeration of prejudice, that requires 
a spacious field. In such a field her other gifts also appear to 
full advantage—occasional felicities of humour, scenic description, 
and characterization ; we say occasional, because she has by no 

means a uniform sense of balance. 

Most of these stories give the impression of being constructed 
far too carefully to a plan; such a limitation reveals their 
defects, without allowing place for compensating qualities. Where 
they are so far connected as to deal with the same characters, 
this is even more apparent. The MacWaugh, for instance, who 
might have passed muster as one of many characters in a long 
book, is, in the episodes given, a singularly boring person. 
We hope that before long the author will revert to her true sphere, 
- give us a work of the dimensions and scope of ‘ Between Two 
Thieves.’ 


Hamilton (Lord Frederic). THr EpucaTtion or Mr. P. J. DAVENANT. 
Nash, 1916. 7} in. 335 pp., 6/ 

An excellent sequel to a previous instalment of spy-catching adven- 
tures. A new interest is introduced in the person of one Ted 
Simmonds, who teaches the hero much strange gipsy-lore about 
hares and pheasants and the ways of catching them, not to mention 
the art of riding. But surely the author is inaccurate in stating 
that cantering without stirrups is difficult work. The present 
teviewer remembers vividly the discomfort of trotting, and the 
relief gained by surreptitiously urging his mount to a canter in the 
riding school. 


Headlam (Cecil). Rep ScrEEs: a romance of Lakeland. 
Elder, 1916. 74 in. 343 pp., 6/ n. 

Mr. Headlam has a sincere love for the Lakes, and a talent 
for sympathetic and vivid description of Lakeland scenery. His 
plot savours more, however, of the professional novelist ; but it is 
effective, and the characters are well drawn. We commend to 
the attention of Alpinists and others the verse about water- 
drinking :— 


Methuen [1916]. 


EartTH TO 


Smith & 


Full many a climber strong and bold 
Has gone to his sarcophagus, 
Through pouring water, icy cold, 
In floods down his cesophagus. 


Hueston (Ethel). PRUDENCE OF THE ParsonaGE. Nash, 1916. 
7} in. 310 pp., 6/ 

A pretty tale for girls, describing the home-life of a Methodist 

parsonage in Iowa. There are some entertaining children among 


the minor characters. 


Kenealy (Annesley). “Do THE Drap Know?” 
{1916}. 74 in. 319 pp., 6/ 

The awakening in a mortuary of a beautiful heiress, the robbing 
of her body by the undertaker’s housekeeper, and the forging of her 
cheque are some of the opening events in this sensational novel. 
Those who like this kind of thing will go to the last page, for the 
author knows how to retain the reader’s attention, 


Kent (Lieut.-Commander Philip). Pook Drar PROVIDENCE: a 
naval love-story. Chatto d& Windus, 1916. 74 in. 291 pp., 6/ 


Stanley Paul 


A light-hearted story of life in naval ports, with a particularly 
cheerful 
social disabilities of midshipmen. 
delightfully natural. 


picture of conviviality.in Malta in pre-war days, and the 
The emotional vicissitudes are 





Langworthy (Ferrier), JemM-a-DrEams: the dreams of a hero. 

Holden & Hardingham [1916]. 8 in. 595 pp., 6/ 

The first volume of a proposed trilogy. The author has 
endeavoured, with notable success, to apply the “ realistic ’’ method 
to a tale of the Restoration period. Jem-a-Dreams was a member 
of “ Killigrew’s Nursery,” where with madcap Nelly Gwyn and Beck 
Marshall she was trained to be one of the women players in the 
“* King’s House.” Rupert of the Rhine was her hero, although 
she would have none of him as a lover; but each of the court 
gallants, the hangers-on of the theatre, and the popular writers of 
plays, becomes an individual figure. We shall await the succeeding 
volumes with considerable interest. 
Leroux (Gaston), THE Man wHo CAME BACK FROM THE DEAD. 
Nash, 1916. 7} in. 320 pp., 6/ 843 9 

The story of crime and mystery has been so unduly exploited of 
late years that it is difficult to hit on problems and solutions which 
are at once novel and sufficiently convincing. The surprises of 
yesterday are vieux jeu to-day. M. Leroux starts attractively with 
the sudden disappearance of a wealthy man of business, to the 
advantage of his brother, and a lachrymose lady who sees the lost 
man’s ghost. There is also a governess devoted to the supernatural, 
to say nothing of two doctors who, by a daring operation, restore a 
dead man to life. So far all is well, but when the explanation comes, 
it disappoints us. It is too improbable even for this sort of story. 
Mr. Geoffrey Garrod’s translation is very readable. 

Letts (W. M.). Curistina’s Son. Wells Gardner [1916] 
396 pp., 6/ 

As a girl Christina had dreams and desires, which were put away 
when she thanked God for a good man’s love and became a model 
to all commonplace, contented matrons. The passion in her nature 
was reserved for her son, in whom the tragedy of the story is centred. 
Miss Letts gives a very clear picture of Victorian provincialism ; 
her characters are clean-cut and her style apt and effective. But the 
story, like the period of which it tells, is inclined to be dull. 
Lockhart (Caroline). THE MAN FROM THE BitreR Roots. Lippin- 

cott, 1915. 74 in. 327 pp., 6/ 813.5 

Well devised and well written—as are many American tales— 
this book has a more interesting theme than most. The hero’s 
trials and difficulties are concerned with a mine. Such property is 
defined as a “hole in the ground, owned by a liar.” ut in this 
case the mine is all right, and the reason for its preliminary failure 
is the treachery of a speculator who corrupts the men that work 
the plant. There is much admirable scenic and other detail, and 
the character-drawing is good, and free from the sentiment that so 
many writers seem to think essential to mining life. 

Lyle (Marius), UNHAPPY IN THY DarRiInG. Melrose [1916]. 7} in. 
480 pp., 5/ n. 

Out-patients and Orientals—so we are told—regard a medicine as 
useless unless its ingredients and the resultant taste are of the 
strongest. Mr. Lyle has constructed his novel very much on the 
lines of such a medicine, round a man, his wife, and her half-sister. The 
last-named is frankly detestable, and leaves no means untried to 
injure her sister. Even when overcome by her unvarying kind- 
ness, she prefers to evade by suicide the chance she might have 
taken of redeeming herself by a life of practical gratitude. The 
husband has his better moments, but is a deplorably weak creature. 
The wife is charming, but her character is overshadowed by that of 
the two others. We cannot, of course, tell if Mr. Lyle has found a 
“human document,’ or has merely tried to make one. If he is 
telling a true story, he must be thankful to have finished with two 
such disagreeable people. If not,he is to be praised as a writer of 
fiction; but we wish he would treat some more genial theme 
in his next work. He writes sufficiently well, has plenty of observa- 
tion, and fills in his details with care and efficiency. 

Mundy (Talbot), THe Winps oF THE Wor.p. Cassell [1916]. 
7% in. 308 pp., 6/ 

Mr. Mundy is here more successful than in his former book ‘ Rung- 
Ho. The story moves easily and vividly in spite of the complica- 
tions—themselves highly exciting—introduced into it. To a poor 
Occidental the mysterious Yasmini seems a rather impossible 
creation, but the author, no doubt, knows his India, where all things 
are possible. 

Nelson (Arthur A.). Wuixes or Dancer. McBride & Nast, 1915. 
8 in. 448 pp. 2nd edn., 6 / 

A tale of adventure, gold, and mystery. The scene is laid in 
Central Africa, where an Englishman and a Frenchman are sent by 
their respective employers to prepare the way for empire-building. 
They come to Valkyria, a country whose civilization is that ot the 
Middle Ages, and whose rulers are descended from Vikings of the 
thirteenth century. A faithful servant of the Englishman turns out 
to be the lawful king of the country, and is eventually restored to the 
throne after a troublous period of bloodshed, fire, floods, and volcanic 
eruptions. From the early chapters, where the adventurers rescue 
their ladyloves from a Matabele impi, to the end of the story, the 
narrative should satisfy the most insatiable craving for gory adven- 
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Norman (M. E.). Miss Panpora. Heinemann [1916]. 7} in. 
316 pp., 5/ n. 
Pandoras that are true to type necessarily possess gifts fatal to 








mankind. In this case those who come under the lady’s influence 
include the household of an unconventional author and the society 
of a small country town. The element of mystery which surrounds 
a half-crazy old lady of 91 is sustained to the end of the story, 
which closes with the charmer’s departure in a flood of tears for 
Paris, leaving havoc in the home of those who had befriended her. 
Osborne (William Hamilton), THe Boomeranc. McBride & 
Nast [1916]. 8 in. 319 pp., 6/ n. 813.5 

The boomerang is an Ame1ican magnate’s son, who disappears and 
recoils upon his father. The story is one of industrial classes—the 
too rich on one hand and the too poor on the other. 
Oxenham (John). My Lapy or THE Moor. Longmans, 1916. 

74 in. 312 pp., 6/ 

From the writer one expects adventure and rapid action. This 
novel is of a different character, being an account of two sinners 
and a saint at the present day, with faint episodes of the war. The 
saint is the Lady of the Moor, a Catholic and devotee who, in the 
intervals of writing wondertul books, is the ministering spirit and 
sole attendant of a charming little chapel. One sinner has a 
beautiful sister, Honor, a Newnham girl of great attractions, with 
more temperament than wisdom. She elopes with another sinner, 
who is afterwards the lover of the Lady of the Moor. It would not 
be fair to give more of the story, which, while above the ordinary 
level, fails at times to rise to the height demanded. Its theology is 
broad and may commend itself to many, and the description of 
Dartmoor and its surroundings is very good. 

Palmer (John). THe Kina’s Men. Secker [1916]. 7} in. 304 pp., 
6 


The King’s Men were @ group of young dilettanti who were 
stirred out of their stupid selves by the war and became men in the 
service of their country. The book is well worth reading, and we 
hope to refer to it further. 

Philippa’s Pride, by a Peer. Hurst & Blackett, 1916. 7} in. 6/ 

The tale of an heiress who poses as a governess to avoid covetous 
suitors, marries her choice, and is then convinced by a rival that her 
husband was not disinterested. The author tangles his skein deftly, 
and is clever in unravelling it. 
-Price (Douglas). ONr or a Crowp. 

74 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

The scene of this story is laid in Queensland and Britain. The 
plot deals with the life of a State orphan, beginning with her child- 
hood under the domination of 9 brutal foster-mother, and later in a 
training home for domestics. After many vicissitudes she emerges 
from the crowd, and becomes the wife of an idealist living on a 
lonely island in the Pacific. When the world-war begins they return 
to their fellow-men to help in the uplifting of humanity. 

-Racster (Olga) and Grove (Jessica). THE PHases oF FELICITY: a 
> mg of South Africa. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 7} in. 320 pp., 
6 

Felicity’s African experiences in travelling up country, her life 
on a veldt farm, as a music-mistress in a High School, and as a 
journalist, are carefully told, with plenty of local colour, but would not 
stir any one with a desire to visit the country. The discomforts and 
sordid scandals of the life are leid bare ; but the glamour and fascina- 
tion revealed in the novels of Cynthia Stockley and others are 
absent here. 

Rita (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). THE Iron Stam: a romance of 
Dartmoor. Putnam, 1916. 7} in. 346 pp., 6/ 

Some of the characters who help to construct and then take to 
‘pieces the mystery in this story of crime and punishment are quite 
pleasant people with an air of reality about them; but the prob- 
abilities in the various stages of the plot are seriously overstrained. 
Russell (Lindsay), THe Interior. Ward & Lock, 1916. 7} in. 

300 pp., 6/ 

The general sentiment is much after the style of ‘The Rosary,’ 
but the scene is more exotic, being placed in the island of Nyasha, 
= gives the author a chance of showing his knowledge of local 
colour. 

Shanahan (Richard). 
Romance of the Belgian Border. 
306 pp. map, 6/ 

A story that brings out well the careful and elaborate preparations 
made by the Germans for invading France by way of Belgium. As 
early as 1911 we hear that this first move will be made at the end of 
July, with a view to reaching Paris in September. The Belgians 
Jook with natural suspicion on the formation of an entrenched camp 
just across the frontier at Elsenborn, on the opening of a railway 
rom Malmédy to Stavelot, and other threats. Some counter 
measures are undertaken, but the full extent of the German pre- 
parations are not realized till Liége is bombarded with the heavy 
siege guns. The domestic story ends with the first German massacre, 
perpetrated at Francorchamps on Aug. 8, 1914. 


Holden & Hardingham [1916]. 


Let Priest AND PEOPLE WEEP: a War 
Gay & Hancock, 1916. 8 in. 








Smith-Dampier (E.M.). Corprtia. Melrose[1916} 7hin. 319pp.,¢/ 
The author rather tends to avoid the obvious. The date 177. 
suggests a study of American thought immediately before the Wap 
of Independence ; but this is entirely subordinate to the presentment 
of that Puritanical crudity which followed the cruel anti-witcheraft 
superstitions of the days of Cotton Mather. The necessary love. 
interest is also subordinate, but well developed. 
Stern (G. B.). Twos anp TureEEs. Nisbet [1916]. 74in. 388 pp., 6, 

A comedy of love which nearly resulted in tragedy, owing to the 
hero’s theory thet it was invariably better to love and lose than win 
one’s heart’s desire. This ascetic doctrine breaks up several couples 
temporarily, though they incline to return to conventional happiness 
whenever the influence of the disturbing theorist is removed. The 
book is imaginative but elliptical, and not altogether free from a touch 
of what one might term intellectual snobbery. 

Strother (Emile Viele). Eve Dorre: the story of her precarious 
youth. Dent, 1916. 7} in. 276 pp., 5/n. 

The story of the girlhood of the heroine, brought up on the Con. 
tinent by an erratic Irish-American mother. The plot and characteyj- 
zation are very slight, the attraction of the book lying in its pictures 
of convent life, a fashionable German watering-place, and bohemian 
society in Paris. 

Sullivan (Francis William). Attoy or Gotp. McBride & Nast 
[1916]. 8 in. 336 pp., 6/ 813.5 

We wish our cousins across the water would not send us so many 
novels depicting the luxury end wastefulness of Americans; 
the English point of view is apt to become distorted. The present 
tale is that of a young man who, after wallowing in useless ex- 
travagance, at last turns to work: even then we are given no reason 
to believe that the cut-throat ccmpetitive struggle he enters upon 
will help towards a better world-economy. The telling is well done, 
but we English are too near the world’s tragedy, and also becoming 
too well aware of its real origin, to fully enjoy a good tale which 
depicts the results of arrogance and truculence. 
Thomson (W. Harold). THe Ricur Drivixr. 

1916. 7} in. 311 pp., 6/ n. 

The tale is that of a young Scotch clergyman who gives up the 
ministry for conscientious reasons, comes to London, enters into 
journalism, and marries a girl with a past. We think the author 
means us to understand that it is he who exercises the Right Divine, 
z.¢e., to pardon. As he got out of the ministry under the cover of a 
lie, and consumed much of his time and substance in futile and 
riotous living, and as the girl, on the other hand, had only fallen 
under the harrow of life, we think he was more in need of pardon 
than she was. The book is by no means worthless, but the author 
should learn more of life and writing before he essays another. 
Tracy (Louis) NumBer SEVENTEEN: a mystery of London, 

Cassell [1916]. 7} in. 344 pp., 6/ 

An excellent detective-story, with many heairbreadth escapes from 
the machinations of certain evil-disposed Chinese reactionaries, and 
a love-interest cleverly dovetailed into the whole theme. 

Tynan (Katharine). THe Wes or FrAuLEIN. Hodder & Stoughion, 
1916. 7} in. 328 pp., 6/ 

Mrs. Hinkson has not absolutely reproduced the details and 
atmosphere of forty years ago, but she has certainly given the 
essentials of an epoch which, aiming high in esthetic and intellec- 
tual life, made such inordinate sacrifices to parental claims. Such a 
character as Betty Allanson, wholly subservient, in spite of her 
financial independence, to the tyrannies and whims of her mother, is 
hardly conceivable to-day ; but it was quite the accepted rule in 
many families half-a-century ago for the daughters to be slavishly 
obedient to their mothers, with or without reason. The main 
theme of the book is—in intention, at least—the influence acquired 
by a typical German Fraulein on Mrs. Allenson and her son ; but, 
though well devised, it is not so convincing as its Victorian side. 
Indeed, we wish that the author had brought out in full the features 
of that paradoxical age. Mr. George Moore’s ‘Drama in Muslin’ 
is a model for such a work. 

Warden (Florence), THE WRaAITH OF OLVERSTONE. 
1916. 7} in. 319 pp., 6/ 

An old mansion in the wilds of Lancashire is the scene of the plot 
of this novel. It tells of a lawsuit and quarrels between two 
cousins, an admiral and a major. The former is successful in the 
suit, and the story describes the weird method adopted by the major 
to render the old house untenable by his cousin. It is only after 
many terrible events that the wraith is “laid”? and the cousins 
become friends again. 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry). 

74 in. 190 pp., 3/6 n. 

We are grateful that this novel was not extended to the ordinary 
length. If it were not for its style, we should have surmised that it 
was an early attempt, now published as a stopgap. What the “great 
success” was we are not sure. Wid it belong to the author who 
soared like a rocket and came down like a stick, or to the demure 
little wife who finally established her ascendancy over him ? 


Chapman c& Hall, 





Ward & Lock, 


A Great Success. Smith d Elder, 1916. 
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Wao Goes There ? By the author of ‘ Aunt Sarah and the War.’ 
Burns & Oates [1916]. 7 in. 93 pp. paper, 1/ n. 

This booklet consists of “ pages from the diary of Miss Pauline 
Vandeleur,” the heroine of ‘ Aunt Sarah and the War,’ who is now 
nursing in a military hospital, and notes by her fiancé, “ the late 
Capt. Owen Tudor, V.C.,” on “ This England.’’ Like its predecessor, 
it is distinguished by its pathos, wit, and fragrant charm. The 
author knows the world of to-day well, and, if he were not an idealist, 
could be an effective satirist. 

Wynne (May). Fors or Freepom. Chapman & Hall, 1916. 
7% in. 310 pp., 6/ 

A story of 1789, a time when Belgium was under Austrian domina- 
tion. The storming of the Bastille in Paris awakens ambitions 
among the Belgians to rid themselves of their oppressors, and the 
author’s aim is to depict the struggles and the two factions which 
arose in consequence. Two or three love-affairs are conducted, 
through a mixture of intrigue, abduction, and warfare, to a successful 


issue. 
910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Bonthron (P.). My Horrpays on INLAND WATERWAYS : 2,000 miles 
cruising by motor boat and pleasure skiff on the canals and 
rivers of Great Britain. Murby [1916]. 84 in. 204 pp. il. map, 
4/6 n. 914.2 

‘The author has explored many canals and inland waterways which 
are unknown to the average river-enthusiast. The book, which is 
based on articles in The Motor Boat, The Motor, The Autocar, and 

The Lock to Lock Times, suggests many possible holiday cruises, 

giving information about hotels, locks, equipment, &c., and describing 

the country passed through. 

Brooks (Leonard). A REeGionaL GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS (New 
Regional Geographies, Book 1). University of London Press 
(Hodder & Sioughton), 1916. 74 in, 249 pp. diag. maps, index, 
3 / 910.7 

This series is intended to cover the last four years of geographical 
work in secondary schools, and to contain adequate preparation for 
the Lendon Matriculation. The present volume provides special 
opportunities for considering questions of physical structure, river 
work, the Ice Age, &c., and is very well illustrated. 

Fryer (John). A New Account or East InpIA AND PERSIA, BEING 
Nine YEARS’ TRAVELS, 1672-81 ; ed. with notes and an intro- 
duction by William Crooke, vol. 3. Hakluyt Society, 1915. 
9 in. 279 pp. il. bibliog. indexes. 915 

This edition exhibits, with excellent notes, the adventures of a 
cultivated and enterprising traveller. The final volume now issued 
includes additional notes, a list of authorities, and indexes. 

Hamd-Allah Mustawfi of Qazwin. THE GEOGRAPHICAL PART OF 
THE NUZHAT-AL-QULUB: composed by Hamd-Allah Mustawfi 
of Qazwin in 740 (1340) ; ed. by Guy le Strange (HZ. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial Series, vol. 23). Inizac, 1915. 94 in. 378 pp., 8/ 

915 

The text of the third part of the Nuzhat-al-Qulub, based mainly 

on the Bombay lithograph (1894). 

Igglesden (Charles), A SaunTER THROUGH KENT WITH PEN AND 
Pencit, vol. 12; ill. by X. Willis. Ashford, ‘The Kentish 
Express’ [1916]. 10in. 80 pp. 914.223 

In this well-known series Mr. Igglesden has embodied legends and 
local traditions as well as historical and descriptive notes of Kent. 

The new volume treats of Godmersham, Goudhurst, Kilndown, 

Luddesdown, Cuxton, and Halling. 

London Topographical Record, including the fifteenth annual report 


of the London Topographical Society, vol. 10. London 
Topographical Society, 1916. 9 in. 195 pp. il. 914.21 


Contains ‘ Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and its Neighbourhood,’ by 
Mr. Philip Norman; ‘ Extracts from “‘ A Brief Historical Relation of 
State Affairs,’ by Narcissus Luttrell,’ with notes by Mr. Walter L. 
Spiers ; ‘ Historical Notes on Medieval London Houses,’ by Mr. 
C. L. Kingsford ; ‘ Disappearing London,’ by Mr. W. L. Spiers ; and 
‘Original Plan of Durhem House and Grounds, 1626: Notes,’ by 
Dr. H. B. Wheatley. 

Moore (Benjamin Burges). From Moscow To THE PerRsIAN GULF: 
being the journal of a disenchanted traveller in Turkestan and 
Persia. Putnam, 1915. 8 in. 470 pp. il. map, index, 10/6 n. 

915.5 

The writer travelled from Moscow, through Askabad, Mashhad, 
Tihran, Isfahan, and Shiraz, to Bushir, a journey of three months by 
train, carriage, and caravan. While impressed by the curious 
and picturesque, he is quite frank in speaking of his discomfort 
and disappointment, and writes of Persia as “a country that has in 
many ways been worth the visit, but one that I hope heartily never 
to see again.” There are 160 poor illustrations from photographs. 
Salisbury (F. S.). RamBLes IN THE VAUDESE ALPs. Dent, 1916. 

74 in. 164 pp. 8 il. index, 2/6 n. 914.94 

A book for lovers of Alpine flowers and scenery. Illustrated with 

photographs by Mr. Somerville Hastings. 








Taylor (Griffith). Wurx Scort: the silver lining. Smith & Elder,. 
1916. 94 in. 480 pp. il. diag. maps, appendix, index, 18/ n. 
919.9 
At the beginning of the Antarctic winter of 1911 Capt. Scott 
writes in his diary of “ the universally amicable spirit ’’ prevailing = 
among the sixteen members of his staff. If some cynic ever supposed 
that he could not have known all the facts, or that he ia tom 
sanguine a view of the matier, this book supplies a final refutation 
of any such idea. Dr. Taylor makes it plain how largely the 
leader himself, with his warm sympathy for every branch of the 
scientific work, and his chief of staff, Dr. Wilson, with his wide 
experience and utter unselfishness, contributed to this happy result. 
To have established these points beyond cavil would alone be enough 
to justify the publication of this work. But no such justification 
is needed. Dr. Taylor was the “literary man”’ of the party, and 
describes admirably that winter, with all its strenuous preparations 
for field work. As Mr. Huxley hints in his admirable preface, the 
reader will be grateful not only for Dr. Taylor’s literary skill, but 
also for the radiant cheerfulness of his book. During the winter 
Capt. Scott arranged for lectures thrice a week by members of the 
staff, and Dr. Tzylor’s notes of these end the subsequent discussions 
are a most valueble feature of his book. Except in the short 
epilogue on ‘ The End of the Expedition,’ he has wisely confined 
himself to a recital of his own experiences. As the senior geologist 
he was deputed by Capt. Scott to the command of the Western Party 
in the two summer seasons among the glaciers of the Royal Society 
Range—a task which afforded the best scope for his scientific 
acquirements. His geological notes are interesting even to the 
unscientific reader. The book is illustrated by many excellent 
photographs hitherto unpublished, and some very good plans of the 
author’s field of exploration. 
Vervill (A. Hyatt), Istes or Spice anp Patm. Appleton, 1916. 
8 in. 316 pp. il. map, appendix, 6/ n. 917.29 
An attractive account of the Lesser Antilles, apparently intended 
for the American public. It reads almost like a subsidized adver- 
tisement, but the writer’s love for these beautiful islands is obviously 
sincere. The appendix (74 pp.) gives useful “ facts and figures” in 
alphabetical order. 


920 BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, &c. 
Abbott (Lyman). Reminiscences. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
19 


15. 9 in. 525 pp. il. por. bibliog. index, 15/ n. 920 

The reminiscences of this well-known American preacher and 
publicist give the story of many religious and sociel movements 
during the last sixty years or so, and impressions of leading men 
connected with them. 

Grisar (Hartmann). LurTHER; authorized tr. from the German by 
E. M. Lamond, ed. by Luigi Cappadelta, vol. 5. Kegan Paul, 
1916. 8} in. 616 pp., 12/ n. 920 

A new volume in this monumental biography. 

Keating (Joseph). My SrruceLe ror Lire. Simpkin & Marshall, 

1916. 84 in. 324 pp. index, 7/6 n. 920. 
The story of the childhood and literary struggles of the author of 

‘The Perfect Wife’ and ‘The Marriage Contract.’ The author 

describes the Irish colony in Wales to which he originally belonged, 

and writes warmly on the hardships of the poor. He also has much 
of interest to say on editors, literary agents, and employers in general. 

M‘Millan (William). Scorrish SymBors, Royat, NATIONAL, AND 
EccLESIASTICAL: their history and heraldic significance. 
Paisley, Gardner [1916]. 8} in. 330 pp. il. appendix, index, 
7/6 n. 929.6 

A popular handbook containing much interesting historical 
material concerning the early flags and seals, emblems, ecclesiastical 
symbols, and regimental badges of Scotland. 

Poore (Lady). RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ADMIRAL’s WIFE, 1903-1916. 
Smith & Elder, 1916. 8 in. 356 pp. por., 7/6 n. 920 

Sir Richard Poore was Commander-in-Chief in Australia (1908-11) 
and Commander-in-Chief at the Nore (1911-14). Lady Poore’s 
reminiscences, which are full of genial observation and racily 
written, cover some years of life in a corner of Wiltshire, and the 
wider interests of official life. The Admiral is still on active service, 
and the last pages bring us into contact with the war. 

Roberison, Rev. Frederick. 

Henson (Very Rev. Herbert Hensley), Dean of Durham. ROBERTSON 
or BricuTon. Smith d& Elder, 1916. 74 in. 114 pp. por. 
appendix, 2/ n. 920 

A lecture on Robertson’s character and career, religious views and 

work as a preacher, delivered on the centenary of his birth ; and a 

sermon preached at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, celebrating tho 

same event. The appendix gives some other biographical material, 
including a letter irom Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

Rolland (Romain). Hanpex; tr. by A. Eaglefield Hull, with an 
introduction by the editor (Library of Music and Musicians). 
Kegan Paul, 1916. 7} in. 222 pp. il. bibliog. index, 2/6 n. 920 

An excellent biography by a first-rate musical critic. 
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Wesley (John). THe JouRNAL oF THE ReEv. JOHN WESLEY: 
enlarged from original MSS., with notes from unpublished 
diaries, annotations, maps and illustrations, ed. by Nehemiah 
Curnock, Standard edn. vol. 7. Kelly [1916]. 9}in. 536 pp. 920 

A continuation of this thorough edition of a marvellous record. 
Williams (H. Noel). THe Peart or Princesses: the life of Mar- 

guerite d’Angouléme, Queen of Navarre. Nash, 1916. 9 in. 

431 pp. pors. index, 15/ n. 920 

A * oes iography of an illustrious princess of the Renaissance 

iod. 


r 
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The Annual Register : a review of public events at home and abroad 
for the year 1915. New Series. Longmans, 1916. 9 in. 208 pp. 
index, 16/ n. 940.9 

Forty-eight pages are devoted to the war ; but the larger sections— 

*Englisk History’ and ‘Foreign and Colonial History ’—are, of 

course, full of the same subject. Many military and naval dispatches 

are printed in extenso. In the retrospect of the year’s literature about 
fifty notable books are described and characterized at some length. 

Archer (R. L.), Owen (L. V. D.), and Chapman (A.E.). THE TEACHING 
or History Iv ELEMENTARY ScHoots. Black, 1916. 17} in. 
275 pp. index, 3/6 n. 907 

The first part deals with general principles—choice of matter, 
pew of arrangement, collection of material, and conduct of the 
lesson; the second gives hints on the teaching of each particular 
period, and indicates where recent research has modified previous 
views. 

Beyens (Baron). GERMANY BEFORE THE Wark; tr. by Paul V. Cohn. 
Nelson [1916]. 8 in. 366 pp. appendix, 3/6 n. 943.08 

By the late Belgian Minister at Berlin. Shows how the efforts of 
international pacificists to set up machinery for arbitration and 
establishing rules for the conduct of hostilities were turned to 
derision by recent history and the attitude of militarist Germany. 

The author traces the causes of the tragedy, and sketches the psycho- 

logy of the leading German actors before the outbreak in 1914. 

Bouchier (E. S.). Syrra as A RomMAN Province. Ozford, Blackwell, 
1916. 8 in. 312 pp. map, pl. of coins, index, 6/ n. 939.4 

An account of the physical and ethnological features, the history, 
life and manners, literature, and antiquities of Syria and Pheenicia, 

with glances at Palmyra, Commagene, Roman Arabia, &c. A 

work by an able scholar, elicited by the attention given to these 

regions on account of the war. 

Ciandin (Tadhg 0). THe Fucur or THE Earts; ed. from the 
author’s manuscript with tr. and notes by Rev. Paul Walsh. 
Maynooth, St. Patrick’s College, Record Society (Dublin, M. H. 
Gill), 1916. 10 in. 290 pp. maps, index, paper, 3/6 n.; cloth, 
5/ n. 941.56 

This work describes the doings of O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, and 

O'Donnell, Earl of Tyrconnell, from the time they left Ireland in 

September, 1607, shortly before the Plantation of Ulster. The 

author and scribe accompanied the party, and was an eyewitness 

of the events he relates. 

Dunlop (D. N.). Brirish Destiny: the principles of progress. 
Path Publishing Co. 7} in., 3/6 n. 942 

The book is well worth the short time it takes to read, but we 
specially commend the first chapter on ‘ British Civilization.’ Here, 
in less than twenty pages, the reader will find the most useful part 
of the little volume. 

England under Tudor and Stewart Kings (1485 to 1688) (Chambers’s 
Periodic Histories, Book 5). Chambers, 1916. 7} in. 272 pp. 
il., 1/6 942.05 

A notable feature of this series of historical readers is the selection 
of poetry and list of illustrative historical novels given at the end of 
each volume. 

Fry (Rev. James Henry). BovutoGNre anp BERLIN, 1884-1910: the 
annals of two chaplaincies. Skeffington, 1916. 74 in. 200 pp. 
3/6 n. 940.9 

Mr. Fry, who was chaplain for eleven years at Boulogne and for 
five at Berlin, gives a very readable account of his work and ex- 
periences, and of his impressions of the French and Germans. 

Hearne (Thomas). REMARKS AND COLLECTIONS, vol. 10 (March 27, 
1728—Dec. 8, 1731); ed. by the Rev. Herbert Edward Salter 
(Oxford Historical Society, vol. 67). Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1915. 9 in. 508 Pp. index, 21 / 942.072 

Interesting alike to the antiquary, the book-lover, and the student 
of human nature. Hearne was a born fighter, and outspoken in his 
comments on those with whom he disagreed, especially all Hano- 
verians. 

Parfit (Canon Joseph Thomas). Twenty YEARS IN BAGHDAD AND 
Syria, showing Germany’s bid for the mastery of the East. 
Simpkin & Marshall [1916]. 6} in. 122 pp., 1/ n. 940.9 

A series of articles reprinted from The Evening News. Canon 

Parfit has lived in Bagdad, Jerusalem, and Beyrout, and traces here 

the growth of German influence over the Turks as he himself has 

watched it. 








Robertson (John Mackinnon). THe Germans: I. THE TrEvTonig 
GospeL OF Race; II. THE OLD GERMANY AND THE Ney, 
Williams & Norgate, 1916. 9 in. 291 pp. maps, index, 7/6 n, 

943 

The author asserts that his views on German evolution were 
formed before 1900, and that his present work is written as a con- 
tribution to social science and not to cultivate national antagonism, 

Sarolea (Charles) THe FrReNcH RENASCENCE. Allen & Unwin 
{1916}. 8% in. 302 pp. pors., 5/ n. 944 

Studies of French writers, historical personages, and thinkers from 

Montaigne to Prof. Bergson. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 

Ballard (Frank). CHRISTIANITY AFTER THE War. Kelly [1916], 

7} in. 155 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 
Discusses some of the problems that will face the Christian Church 
after the war, and how they should be met. 

Benedict XV. (Pope). His Hoxitvess Pore BENEDICT XV. ON THE 
GREAT Wak: a collection of the Holy Father’s utterances in 
the cause of peace ; with an original portrait-study by Gabriel 
Martyn. Burns & Oates, 1916. 74in. 20 pp. pamphlet, 1/ 

940.9 

A selection of the Pope’s utterances, claiming to be a translation 
of the actual words used by him, and not of those attributed to 
him. It includes various addresses to the Catholic world, the bishops 
and clergy, cardinals, and belligerent nations. 

Billing (N. Pemberton). THe Arr War. 
l1/n 





Gale & Polden, 1916. 
’ 940.9 
See review, p. 202. 

Chamberlain (Houston Stewart). THE Ravincs ofr A RENEGADE; 
being the war essays of Houston Stewart Chamberlain ; tr. 
from the German by Charles H. Clarke, with an introduction 
by Lewis Melville. Jarrold [1916]. 74 in. 207 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 

Mr. Chamberlain, regarding (he says) all countries “* with an un- 
biased eye,” declares that ‘“‘ 2 the whole of Germany during the last 
forty-three years not a single man has lived who desired war ; no, not 

a single one. He who maintains the contrary lies—be it consciously 

or unconsciously ’’ ; and he prays for a “ universal Teutonism,”’ by 

which Germany may “‘ by degrees educate other nations in so far as 
nature has granted them the capacity to understand liberty, and 
thus enter into its possession.” 

Colman (Frederic). FRom Mons To YPRES WITH FRENCH. 
Low, 1916. 7} in. 344 pp. il. map, appendix, index, 6/ 940.9 

The writer, an American, was one of twenty-five members 
of the Royal Automobile Club who volunteered to drive officers of 
the General Headquarters Staff at the front, and made good use 
of his opportunity of observing the war from close quarters. 

Dupont (Marcel). In THE FieLp (1914-15): the impressions of an 
officer of light cavalry ; tr. by H. W. Hill. Hecnemann [1916]. 
74 in. 319 pp., 3/6 n. 940.9 

An unpretentious but convincing account of the first few months 
of the war, written by a lieutenant of Chasseurs. 

Hamilton (Lord Ernest William). THe First SEVEN Divisions: 
being a detailed account of the fighting from Mons to Ypres. 
Hurst & Blackett, 1916. 74in. 321 pp. maps, 6/ n. 940.9 

A comprehensive study of the early operations of the first Ex- 
peditionary Force, illustrated with four maps. 

Hogue (Oliver). Love Letters or aN Anzac, by Trooper Bluegum 
[pseud.]. Melrose [1916]. 7}in. 219 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 

Probably, with a few variations, these letters were written at the 
times and places indicated. The occasional literary touch has not 
spoilt them as ‘‘ human documents,” and records of the deeds, hopes, 
and fears of the splendid Australians at Anzac Cove. 

MeNair (Wilson). Bioop anp IRoN: impressions from the front 
in France and Flanders. Sceley & Service, 1916. 8} in. 
310 pp. il. diag., 6/n. 940.9 

Still another book by a ‘‘ Special Correspondent,” describing his 
own emotions and those of his friends. 

My Secret Service, by the Man who dined with the Kaiser. Jenkins, 
1916. 7}in. 213 pp. il. paper, 2/n. 940.9 

The author travelled, ostensibly as the correspondent of a neutral 
paper, really on behalf of The Daily Mail, through Austria and the 

Balkans to Constantinople and Asia Minor, and was present at & 

dinner given to the Kaiser at Nish by Ferdinand, returning 

on the “ Balkan Express.” He describes in a popular style his 
impressions of the enemy countries. 

Osborne (Charles Edward). RELiciIon IN EUROPE AND THE WORLD 
Crisis. Fisher Unwin [1916]. 8}in. 414 pp., 7/6 n. 940.9 

A series of papers on the bearings of the war upon certain religious 
and ethical subjects, based on lectures given in the church of 

St. John, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

With the Guns, by F. O. O. Nash, 1916. 


Sampson 


74 in. 222 pp., 3/6 n. 
940.9 
Sketches at the front, chiefly concerned with the artillery. 





Pressure on our space has obliged us to hold over a considerable portion 


‘ of our List until the next issue, 
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JAMES LEIGH STRACHAN-DAVIDSON. 


Toe death of the Master of Balliol on 
March 28 came as a great shock to his 
friends. Though 73 years of age, and always 
something of an invalid, he was of late in 
fairly good health, and seemed to be bearing 
up valiantly against the strain of seeing the 

+ college with which his life was bound 
up reduced to the shadow of itself under 
stress of the war. But an accident brought 
about the end all too suddenly, and the 
University, now represented at Oxford chiefly 
by the old, loses a counsellor and leader who 
can hardly be replaced. 

In the eyes of a Balliol man of some thirty 
years’ standing, ‘‘ Strachan ”’ (as one usually 
called him) was the very embodiment of the 
dignity of the College. In these days he 
was obliged for reasons of health to winter in 
Egypt, so that his dealings with his pupils, 
exceedingly cordial as they were, could not 
but be rather intermittent. Again, whereas 
one might actively consort with the other 
tutors in one’s hours of leisure, running 
round the Meadows with Lewis Nettleship, 
or trying to keep up with the vigorous stroke 
st by A. L. Smith in a scratch eight, 
Strachan-Davidson must confine himself to 
mild exercise, and one might at most hope 
to accompany him in a leisurely jaunt on 
horseback. So one regarded him then 
mainly through the magnifying haze of the 
lecture-room or the tutorial study. 

He was, in fact, a grand lecturer, and in 
any case it was a matter of College honour to 
thnk so. The rest of the University largely 
swore by Pelham as the supreme authority 
on Roman history, but Balliol men were 
content to stand by their ‘‘ Strachan.” He 
had a way of making the personalities of 
Roman history live, and one suspected him 
of walking arm-in-arm with the shade of 
Cicero round the Garden Quad, so intimate 
were the terms on which he obviously stood 
with that most human and sympathetic of 
the ancients. Moreover, his own political 
opinions, which were those of a Liberal of 
the old school, would peep out now and then 
refreshingly. On one occasion he had been 
speaking of Hobbes, and at the end of the 
lecture some one asked him whether Hobbes 
allowed any rights to a slave. ‘‘ The right 
of a slave, according to Hobbes,” said 
Strachan-Davidson, ‘‘ is to kill his master.” 
Then, after a pause, he added, in solemn 
tones, ‘‘ And I agree with him.” 

In the tutorial study he was rather 
alarming to any one whose historical gift 
was of the light and speculative order. 
Certain Fontes Juris Romani must be 
meticulously studied, if he was to be pleased. 
But under the influences of his favourite 
brand of tobacco he would gradually relax 
even towards the unworthy. He was fond 
of summing up a point of view in some 
traditional apophthegm, which he would 
render in the rich, rather drawling accent 
which undergraduates were so fond of 
imitating. Now it was ‘“‘ You can do 
anything with bayonets except sit upon 
them *” ; and now “ Ces péres de famille sont 
capables de tout.” Perhaps some of the 
most enlightening hours of all were those 
spent with him during one’s first term of 
“Greats”? over the mysteries of political 
economy. No Balliol man who enjoyed 
the privilege will forget how he was told by 
way of a start to imagine himself living in 
“an island surrounded by a wall of brass.” 
For the Balliol tutor was no narrow specialist, 
but taught history, or whatever it might be, 
as part and parcel of the humanities as a 
whole, with results that were correspond- 
ingly many-sided. There is an anthro- 
pologist, for instance, whose bent was largely 





determined by an essay set him by Strachan- 
Davidson on Andrew Lang’s ‘ Custom and 
Myth,’ then a new book. It was a culminat- 
ing experience to be invited by him to dine. 
He was the most entertaining of hosts, 
abounding in general conversation that 
ranged about high subjects, yet with never 
a trace of pedantry, but rather with that 
breadth of insight which is the soul of 
humour. 


It hardly comes within the scope of this 
short notice to speak about his books, or, 
again, about his influence in University 
politics as a Conservative-Liberal, if that be 
the way to describe a conservator of the 
liberal studies that are bound up with the 
Classical School at Oxford. A Balliol man 
tends to think of him as pure Balliol. A 
very different man from Jowett in his 
personal attributes, he was absolutely on a 
par with his famous predecessor in his 
devotion to the College as a place of humane 
studies, where not merely scholars, but also 
leaders of society of all sorts—‘ guardians,” 
as Plato would say—might be educated for 
the good of the State. So some were of 
opinion that he ought to have succeeded 
Jowett, despite Caird’s conspicuous quali- 
fications for the Mastership ; but it was not 
to be. Strachan-Davidson showed the 
quality of his loyalty to the College—in this 
respect outdoing Jowett himself, if the stories 
be true of the way in which the latter bore 
the disappointment of Scott’s election—by 
serving under Caird as the most helpful of 
lieutenants. When finally he became Head 
of Balliol, he was frankly and almost 
naively happy, not because he ever had the 
faintest trace of personal ambition, but 
because he now felt himself more than ever 
at one with the College in which he had 
always ‘lived and moved and had his 
being.” M. 











ITALY AND ENGLAND. 


SENATOR BONAVENTURA ZUMBINI died at 
Portici on March 21. I am afraid that his 
name is unknown to all but a few English 
readers, and, if this is the case, it is one proof 
the more of how thoroughly out of touch 
England is with the Italian literary world, 
how much more insular than she was in the 
fourteenth century, and in the centuries 
which followed. At the time of Queen 
Elizabeth no new Italian book of interest 
failed to get into England. If this were not 
evident from other sources, it could be 
verified by merely looking over the lists of 
second-hand booksellers, in which we find 
all kinds of old Italian books. Works of 
importance were rapidly translated, and in 
some of these the original Italian was 
printed on the opposite page, as was done 
in a beautiful edition of ‘Il Cortegiano’ 
of Count Baldassare Castiglione which came 
down to me from my forbears. I remember 
the late Marquis di San Giuliano saying that 
many people thought that Italian literature 
ended with Dante. Not quite that, perhaps, 
but do many people know much about even 
the three great poets who succeeded him ? 
It may be answered that there is a taste 
nowadays for the new in literature, a taste 
which, within reasonable limits, is always a 
good sign and not a bad one. But English 
familiarity with contemporary Italian litera- 
ture is confined to @ very few names, and 
even these remain not much else than 
names. 


It is the same with Italian historical 
research and literary criticism. Count Ugo 
Balzani’s excellent work in the former 
branch of study was known, if not to the 





general public, at least to his friends, who 
comprised many of the most distinguished 
men in English letters; thus his death did 
not pass without an appreciative notice. 
But has there been any mention of Prof. 
Francesco Novati, whose recent death at 
San Remo was deplored all over Italy ? 
He was one of the few writers on a wide 


range of subjects who published nothing 


that was not of real worth, and which did 
not possess that quality now so rare— 
distinction. Whether it was Greek litera- 
ture, Medieval Latin, Early French, Pro- 
vengal, folk-lore, or archeology, he always 
brought to bear on it the same sure touch 
and clearness of vision. His latest book,. 
published within a week of his death, is 
entitled ‘ Stendhal e |’Anima Italiana,’ and 
he thus devoted the last energies of a life 
prematurely closed to a writer who, though 
he wished to be called ‘‘ Milanese” on his 
tombstone, belonged by birth and genius 
to the country with which Novati felt the 
strongest intellectual affinities, unlike many 
Italians engaged in studious researches in 
the last fifty years, who have gravitated 
towards “‘ learned Germany.” His affection 
for France was repaid by the friendship of 


Gaston Paris, Pierre de Nolhac, and other * 


French scholars of the past whose researches 
were none the less profound because their 
writings are delightful. 

To return to Bonaventura Zumbini, it 
happened with him, too, that his last work 
was the embodiment of lifelong sympathies, 
and the fact that these sympathies were 
for England is the reason why f am writing 
these lines. Born in Calabria in 1836, he 
went to Naples as a young man, unknown, 
self-taught, and without friends. At that 
time De Sanctis, not less esteemed as a 
teacher than as a patriot, held the Chair of 
Italian Literature at the Neapolitan Uni- 
versity, which has produced so many first- 
class men. Zumbini’s talents and inde- 
pendence of thought soon made their mark, 
and on the death of De Sanctis he was 
appointed to succeed his master. His 
numerous contributions to literary criticism 
are of more than ordinary value, and in 
particular his essays on Milton and Bunyan 
should interest English readers. 

But I think he will live by the work of his 
old age, which no one would suppose was 
written by @ man approaching his eightieth 
year, ‘W. E. Gladstone e le sve relazioni 
con I’'Italia.’ The only defect of the book is 
that its title does not at all represent its im- 
portance, for it is by no means limited to the 
services which Gladstone rendered to the 
Italian cause, from the ‘ Letters to the Earl 
of Aberdeen’ onwards, but also contains a 
comprehensive history of the support which 
United Italy received from English states- 
men at the most critical moments in the 
accomplishment of her destinies. The 
book displays throughout surprising know- 
ledge and accuracy when we consider that the 
author lived far from the chief sources of his 
information. Though it reveals the sobriety 
which characterizes the best writers of 
Southern Italy (strange as this may seem 
to hasty observers), it yet bears the impress 
of so ungrudging a love for England that no 
Englishman could read it without a warm 
feeling towards its author. As Prof. Torraca 
said in his tribute to Zumbini’s memory 
in the Giornale d'Italia, ‘‘ this volume does 
honour alike to the two nations—to England, 
mother and guardian of liberty, and to 
Italy, shown to be not forgetful of what she 
owes to her.” 

EvELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
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A WONDERFUL OLD AGE. 
STOPFORD BROOKE: 
Drep Marcu 18, 1916, Tat. 83-4. 


To those who never came into personal 
-contact with Stopford Brooke it is impossible, 
by any description, to convey an adequate 
impression of his presence, of his personality, 
of his mind, or of his temperament. To 
describe ® man one has to refer him to 
some known class or category. There is no 
class or category to which Stopford Brooke 
-can be referred. He was unique, as, 
indeed, every man is, but in a sense 
different from that in which the statement 
is made about him. Our first impression 
of our fellow-men is usually of sameness, 
_and it is only later that we come to recognize 
that each has a distinct individuality of his 
own. In the presence of Stopford Brooke 
the impressions came in the reverse order. 
At the first moment of contact with 
him you felt that he was a man apart. 
You were in the presence of a splendour, 
a radiance, a vitality, a human magnitude 
such as, perchance, you had never 
-encountered before. He came upon you 
as ® surprise, and a splendid surprise, like 
that of a sudden dawn. But soon came the 
discovery that this wonderful being, who 
seemed, at first, to be some Olympian, 
some god from the mountain tops, was in 
truth the most universal of men, a child at 
heart, to whom the smaliest things were 
objects of wonder and interest, and in whom 
the greatest things evoked the eager in- 
quiries of the intellect and the quick re- 
sponse of the soul. There was no gleam of 
beauty in the world in which he was not 
ready to be delighted, no sally of wit but 
he could counter it, no game of badinage in 
which he would not join as the most amusing 
of playfellows, and no tale of sorrow or of 
sin to which he would not listen with a 
moist eye and an understanding heart. 
There were moments when he seemed to 
represent the irresponsible Irishman in all 
his glory. There were others when he 
would astonish you by his shrewdness, his 
penetration, his common sense. Talking 
to those in difficulties—and a vast variety of 
-such consulted him—he would go straight 
to the point, and give, on the spur of the 
moment, the sanest and the most sagacious 
advice; and the words would hardly be out 
of his mouth-before his mood would change 
and the language of art and imagination 
‘return to his lips. He was unpredictable 
even to the point of waywardness. But 
there were certain elements of his nature 
which never remained in hiding. These were 
his tenderness, his understanding, his sym- 
pathy, his love. } 
If an example were wanted to illustrate 
the surprises, 1 had almost said the oddities, 
-of human nature, I should think of Stopford 
Brooke. But to say this is to use language 
which would be equally applicable if one 
were describing an eccentric or a crank. 
That would give a wholly misleading im- 
pression. The type of the mere eccentric 
is of all types the furthest removed from his 
-character. By some strange alchemy it 
came to pass that qualities which, if found in 
other men, would be at variance and throw 
life into perpetual contradiction with itself, 
were in him so fused that the opposites 
enriched one another. The total impression 
left on the mind was not of a mixture, but 
-of a unity—not of the freakishness of human 
nature, but of its generosity and self- 
“centred abundance. He could speak with 
authority, and would sometimes issue com- 
mands as though he were a great chieftain 
-of the olden time; but arrogance, if that is 
-the name for it, was in him a delightful 





quality, a touch which nature seemed to 
demand, serving rather to endear than to 
repel. Stopford Brooke was a wonderful 
example of what has_ been called 
“consistent inconsistency” —a mark of 
genius. It was this that made him one of 
the most distinctive and interesting person- 
alities of his generation. A distinguished 
statesman, one of his oldest friends, who has, 
perhaps, seen more of the world than any 
living Englishman, once told the present 
writer that of all the men he had ever met 
he considered Stopford Brooke “ the best 
company.” He went on to say that he used 
the word “ best’ in its proper sense. His 
was “company” that vitalized the mind 
and strengthened the heart. His presence, 
his face, his vigour, his playfulness, his ani- 
mation, were a refreshment and a joy. He 
was always ready to give you of his best— 
stores of knowledge, easily retained ; pene- 
trating judgments, memories of great men 
who had been his friends, the light touch of 
® beautiful spirit on every solemn and 
moving theme. He could be serious without 
the use of one ponderous word, and, though 
his intuitions were keen and often startling, 
he was a judge of whom the humblest of his 
friends had no reason to be afraid. You 
felt and acknowledged his greatness; but 
you forgot your own littleness at the same 
time. He was one of those men in whose 
presence the best that is in us comes naturally 
to the surface. Nothing gloomy, nothing 
morbid, nothing cynical, nothing shallow or 
pretended, could abide the contact of a spirit 
so clear-seeing, so joyous, so transparently 
sincere. Though he was a preacher by 
profession, the preaching note never in- 
truded on his conversation. He was the 
last man in the world to set himself deliber- 
ately to improve the occasion; yet no one 
could spend an hour in his company without 
remembering it afterwards as one of the 
best spent, as well as one of the happiest, 
hours of his life. For moral pedantry of all 
kinds he hed a profound dislike. “‘ The 
great duty,” I have often heard him say, “ is 
to make other people happy. Don’t bother 
so much about making them good.’ And 
his notion of making other people happy 
was to love them, and to make them feel 
that they were beloved. He had learnt his 
lesson, not from Bentham or Mill, but from 
Christ, and from the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. This it was that made 
him such good company. This, too, was 
the secret of his power as a preacher, the 
root of his Gospel, and the inspiration of his 
eloquence. His was the message of love, 
and he read the message in all religion, 
poetry, and art. In this he saw the cul- 
mination of prophecy, the guiding star of all 
deeds nobly done, and the inner meaning of 
all words nobly said or sung. He had an 
instinct, amounting to genivs for detecting 
the play of love in literature, in art, and, 
above all, in nature. Wherever he found it 
present in men, in books, or in things, his 
preference was instantly decided. Missing 
its presence, he was discontented, bored, and 
possibly severe. It was his touchstone of 
goodness in man and beauty in art. It 
was his key to the social problems of our time. 

Stopford Brooke lived to be nearly 84 
years of age ; but in nothing that is essential 
was he ever an old man. The impression I 
have tried to set down records my latest as 
well as my earliest memories I received 
it continuously during a friendship of 
thirty years, and it came to me again, 
undimmed and unimpaired, the last time I 
saw him, which was only a few weeks before 
his death. All the qualities for which I loved 
him were there: his mind unclouded, his 
affections overflowing, his interests keen and 
swift, his hope for the world unbroken by the 





tragedy of the time. He showed me oneg 
more the beautiful things in his house ; not 
one of them had grown stale to his heart op 
imagination. He took me into his garden. 
this summer, he said, he would have roses 
there such as the world has never seen, 
“There is one daffodil out already,” he 
cried, “the darling!’’ He spoke eagerly 
of my work, cross-questioned me narrowly, 
and urged me to do this and that. He spoke 
also of his death, not sadly, but almost play- 
fully. ‘‘ That,” he had once said, “ yj] 
be the most romantic day of my life.” Ajj 
evening we sat by the fire smoking and 
chatting. He told me many a good story, 
and insisted on hearing the last of mine, 
We talked also of the war. He said he was 
sick of the pessimists and the croakers ; he 
had never doubted that the right would win; 
but at what a sacrifice! ‘‘ The thought ef 
all those young lives cut short, the thought 
of mourning lovers—that is too terrible. | 
cannot dwell on it. Let us talk of beautify] 
things. Did you see Venus close to the 
moon last week ?”’ Next morning he saw 
me off, standing bareheaded in the rain, and 
abusing me, as he always abused his friends, 
for the shortness of my visit. Little did] 
think I should see him no more. In spite 
of his great age none of us were prepared 
forthe end. We could never think of him as 
“* destined to die.”” And dead most assuredly 
he is not. Sit meaanimacumilla! XX, 








THE LAND OF MAZEPPA.¥F*: 
Wit you allow me, whilst thanking you 
for having pointed out Prof. W. A. Phillips's 
failure to see the printed list of authorities 
on which my article on the Ukraine was 
based—a failure which undermines so much 
of what he said in your March issue—to 
make a brief reply to his criticisms ? The 
fact that Russia is our ally is surely not a 
reason why an independent literary journal 
such as your own should close its columns 
to the discussion of international questions. 
Otherwise, how can we expect our public to 
be ready in the near future to understand 
racial problems which up to now have been 
left for solution to a chosen few? But, of 
course, there is not the slightest danger of 
our offending our tender-hearted Russian 
allies, who are themselves preparing to 
amend their ways in the Ukraine. I would 
draw Prof. Phillips’s attention to the fact 
that another leading literary organ—The 
Contemporary Review for March—has fol- 
lowed your example by publishing an article 
on the Ukraine, written by Mr. Bedwin 
Sands, a British subject with Ukrainian 
blood in his veins. 

It would have been more to the point if 
Prof. Phillips, instead of imagining that 
German agents and German gold are at 
work, had tried to answer some of the facts 
which I borrowed from the Russian juris- 
consult Baron Boris Nolde, the author of 
‘ L’Ukraine sous le Protectorat Russe.’ To 
this classic source I went rather than to 
Prof. Phillips’s ‘ Poland,’ because the latter, 
as far as the Ukraine is concerned, leaves 
much to be desired. Prof. Phillips follows 
the accepted, but wholly false view according 
to which Kiev and the Ukraine were i 
some mysterious manner populated in 
ancient days by Russians, whose kings 
reigned there. It is the grotesqueness of this 
unhappily widespread notion that leads him 
into pitfalls. In the course of history, as he 
exposes it, Muscovy comes down into his 
book like a meteor from the skies. In short, 
he made the initial fault of adopting one 0 
the Russian official misconstructions, 1 
vented in the days of the reactionaries, long 
before the war, and intentionally put inte 
circulation to confuse those who are far away 
from Russia. G. F, L. 
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‘THE MAIN ILLUSIONS OF 
PACIFICISM.’ 


Great Shelford, Cambridge, March 2 1916, 
Wate thanking you heartily for your 
general sympathy, and admitting that there 
jg much to be said on most of the points 
where your reviewer differs frem me, may 
] point out two cases where he does me 
ynintentional injustice ? 


1. On p. 111 I write: “ Mr. Angell’s final 
ent....may be put in one line: ‘ The 
soldier, though @ necessary rascal, is an 
undeniable rascal.’ ’’ Your reviewer accuses 
me of implying that the sentence in inverted 
commas is taken verbally from Mr. Angell, 
whereas I hoped the context made it plain 
that I was only summarizing Mr. Angell’s 
ent in a single sentence of my own. 
His actual words, of which these are offered 
as &@ summary, are given fully in my 
pendix IX., “where” (as I add in my 
text) ‘‘ they may be found by any one who 
thinks that I am doing Mr. Angell injustice.” 
I will certainly, however, if the opportunity 
offers, recast the sentence which has misled 
your reviewer. 

2. He writes again : “‘ With one statement, 
that ‘compulsion shames no man,’ we must 
wholly disagree.” But this statement is not 
mine ; it is Goethe’s, whose preceding words, 
which I give in full, explain his point of 
view : ‘‘ During war we suffer brute force as 
best we can ; we do indeed feel ourselves in- 
jured physically and economically, but not 
morally ; for compulsion shames no man.” 
Your reviewer seems to ignore this context, 
and to misunderstand Goethe’s carefully 
weighed words. 


Finally, as he challenges me on the subject 
of feminism, you will perhaps permit a brief 
reply. He objects to my sentence: “‘ Even 
in Germany, Universal Service brought 
about, as a direct result, Universal Suffrage.” 
Neither Service nor Suffrage, he remarks, 
are really universal; and how about the 
women? But, while employing “ univer- 
sal” in this sense, in which nine writers out 
of ten use it (or perhaps ninety-nine out of a 
hundred), I did not build my argument upon 
this mathematically inaccurate use of the 
word. If I had written “ so-called Univer- 
sal’? in each half of my sentence, and thus 
disarmed even the most exacting criticism, 
my argument would have remained un- 
changed; the fact is that the greatest 
extension of legal military obligation known 
in any great country did bring with it the 
widest extension of the franchise known in 
any great country. And, if we fix our eyes 
rather on legal obligation than on actual 
service demanded, my argument is in no way 
inconsistent with my actual acceptance of 
women’s suffrage. Just as I should give the 
vote to every literate male who (whether 
physically fit or not) accepted the respon- 
sibility of military service, so also to every 
literate female who was ready to help the 
State. As present experience shows, the 
willing woman can do almost as much in the 
factory as the willing man in the trenches ; 
sane feminism has gained ground immensely 
during this war. G. G. Covuron. 


*,* We took Mr. Coulton’s words literally, 
and not in the popular significance of them. 


With regard to Mr. Coulton’s second point, 
the reviewer apologizes for not noticing that 
the quotation marks which began on one 
page did not close until half way down the 
next. We suggest to Mr. Coulton that in 
any new edition he should differentiate the 
setting of this lengthy quotation as he has 
done in other cases. 


PACIFICISM AND COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING. 
36 Maitland Park Road, March 25, 1916. 


ON p. 116, col. 1, of your March issue, with 
regard to Universal Suffrage and Universal 
Service in Germany, your reviewer uses the 
words ‘‘as neither really exists.” German 
imperial suffrage is based on the “ one man 
one vote’”’ principle, and is more “‘ universal ”’ 
than suffrage in this country. He, like 
many others, was perhaps thinking of the 
Prussian State Diet, where very different 
principles obtain. As regards the obligation 
to military service, this is as “‘ universal” 
in Germany as it well can be anywhere. 

I have read with the greatest appreciation 
the short but masterly analysis of the two 
divergent theories of development obtaining 
in Germany and here. 

MARTIN HARRISON. 








ST. LUKE AND MODERN 


LITERATURE. 
Thornton Vicarage, Horncastle, March 23, 1916. 


On p. 127 of the March number of The 
Atheneum, under ‘List of New Books,’ 
mention is given in col. b of Dr. Foakes- 
Jackson’s prelection ‘St. Luke and a 
Modern Writer, &c.’ I wish your cataloguer 
(who appears to be accurate) had gone just 
one step further and named the “ Modern 
Writer ” and‘his book which forms the basis 
of Dr. Foakes-Jackson’s interesting criticism. 
It is true Dr. Foakes-Jackson omits this 
information himself (see pp. 8-15 of his 
pamphlet), but not a few can discern what 
he fails to give. The book in question is 
‘The History of Margaret Catchpole, a 
Suffolk Girl,’ written by the Rev. Richard 
Cobbold, and published by the firm of 
Colburn, in 2 vols. 12mo, at 12s., in 1845. 
There have been not a few reprints of this 
noted tale, the last and best in “‘ The World’s 
Classics’ series, No. 119, edited by Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter, 1907. One hopes that 
Dr. Foakes-Jackson will continue his re- 
searches, and eventually publish them. 
Anyway, they make an exceedingly inter- 
esting comment on this well-known story. 

J. CLARE HUDSON. 








BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


On Wednesday, March 29, and the two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby held a sale of books and 
manuscripts, which included a portion of the 
library of the late Mr. Hugh Perkins, and books 
from the library at Auchinleck. The chief lots 
were the following: Cellarius, Historia Uni- 
versalis, 1702, presented to Boswell by Johnson, 
151. 5s. Pascal, Pensées sur la Religion, 1701, 
also presented to Boswell by Johnson, 25l. 108. 
Bacon, Proficience and Advancement of Learning, 
1605, 151. Gregorius, Pastorale, Cologne, 1482, 
&ec., 541. G. de Thienis, In Quatuor Aristotelis 
Libros Expositio, 1476, &c.,15!. Carlerius, Sporta 
et Sportula Fragmentorum, 1478, &c., 21l. 
Spectator, 2 vols., imperfect, 1711-12, &c., 201. 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Venice, 1475, 121. 15s. 
Mirabilia Rome, 1507, &c., 231. Xenophon, 
Oratoris, 1540, bound for Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, 221. Martial and Naval Achievements 
of Great Britain, 2 vols., 1814-16. 211. Sallustius, 
Opera, 1504, with a rare indulgence issued by 

exander VI., 20l. 5s. Piranesi, Antichita 
Romane, and other works, 8 vols., 1750-62, 411. 
R. L. Stevenson, Beach of Falesa, 1892, 1601.; 
The South Seas, 1890, 71l. Keats, Lamia, 
Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, &c., 1820, 361. 
Lamb, Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, 261. 
Firdusi, Shah Nameh, Persian MS., 18th century, 
21l. Twenty Massachusetts Election Sermons, 
1747-85, 441. J. M. Whistler, 23 letters or 
postcards, &c., 821.; five designs for the cover of 
‘ Art and Art Critics,’ &c., 21l.; autograph draft 
Catalogue for Etchings and Drypoints, Venice, 
Second Series, &c., 231. John Still, Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, 1575, 21l. Upton, De Re Mili- 
tari, MS., 15th century, with the roll of the 





vanguard of Edward III.’s army which wintered 
at Carlisle, 1334-5, 1001. Clusa, Tractatus de 





Apparitionibus, 1475, 201. Allot, England’s 
Parnassus, 1600, 161. Crashaw, Carmen Deo 
nostro, 1652, 16/. 10s. Drummond, The Most 
Elegant and Elaborate Poems of the Great Court 
Witt, 1659, 261. Eyton, Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire, 12 vols., 1854-60, 151. Herrick, Hesperides, 
1648, 761. Lovelace, Lucasta, 1649, 627. Mack- 
intosh, The Driffield Angler, n.d., bound b 

Gosden, 25l. 10s. Milton, Poems, 1645, 144l. 
Moliére, Guvres, 6 vols., 1773, 381. Rousseau, 
Lettres de deux Amans, 6 vols., 1761, 211. Shake- 
speare, Poems, 1640, 3051. Suckling, Fragmenta 
Aurea, 1646, 361. Walton, Compleat Angler, 
1655, 191. 10s. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
1621, 281. Esquemeling, Bucaniers of America, 
1684, 391. 10s. Fletcher, Locuste, 1627, 18l. 
Gascoigne, The Whole Woorkes, 1587, 411. 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, 2 vols., 1590-96, 361.; 
Complaints, 1591, 36/.; Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again, 1595, 51/. Brant, Stultifera Navis, 1570, 
301. 10s. Comines, Mémoires, 1559, finely bound in 
the style of the Mearnes, 641. Grafton, Chronicle, 
1569, 161. 10s. Ben Jonson, Workes, 2 vols., 
1616-40, 171. Schedel, Chronicorum Liber, 1493, 
381. 10s. Sir W. Stirling, Recreations with the 
Muses, 1637, 541. Wither, Collection of Emblems, 
1635, 211. 

The total of the sale was 3,9781. 8s. 

On Tuesday, April 4, and the two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold books and manuscripts, 
the property of the late Thomas Way, the late 
Rey. Archibald Anderson, the late Walter L. 
Emanuel of Punch, the late Henry van Laun, 
and Mr. C. Leigh Pemberton. ‘he chief prices 
were: Ruskin, Works, library edition, 39 vols., 
1903-12, 141. Erasmus, Enchiridion Militig 
Christiani, 1533, 191. Prymer of Salysbury Use, 
Paris, 1532, 201. Bishop John Halsey’s Manual 
of Prayers, 1539, 191. Silvayn, The Orator, 
1596, 191. Lydgate, Sege of Troye, 1513, 281, 
Chaucer, Works, 1836, Kelmscott Press edition, 
bound at the Doves Bindery, 75l. R. L. Steven- 
son, Virginibus Puerisque, 1881, a unique copy 
specially printed on large paper for the publisher, 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, 841. Rembrandt, Drawings, 
4 portfolios, Berlin, 1888-92, 361. 

The total of the sale was 1,3091. 138. 6d. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 

On Wednesday, March 15, and the two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold autograph letters, 
including the collection of the late Major C. H. 
Simpson of Bath, the chief prices being :— 
Beethoven, A.L.s. to Treitschke, 1815, 201. 
W. Blake, A.L.s. to Ozias Humphry, Jan. 18, 
1808, about his picture ‘The Last Judgment,’ 
51l. Burns. A.L.s. to Mrs. Dunlop, July 10, 1788, 
about his marriage, 225l.; another to the same, 
April 15, 1787, 51l. Byron, autograph stanzas 
to Thyrza, 32 lines, 55l.; A.L.s. to J. Asham, 
Dec. 14, 1813, 21l.; another to F. C. Barry, 
April 30, 1823, 101. 10s.; autograph MS. of st. 98, 
canto iv. of ‘Childe Harold,’ 26l.; autograph 
motto for ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ 1807, 121. 5s. ; 
L.s. to John Bowring, March 21, 1824, 101. 28. 6d. ; 
A.L.s. to John Murray, July 2, 1820, 127. Thomas 
Cranmer, signature on vellum, 12/. 10s. George 
Cruikshank, A.L.s. to Mr. Bogue, July 17, 1844, 
with two pencil drawings, 13/. Dickens, auto- 
graph rhyming invitation, April 9, 1839, 441. ; 
autograph instructions to H. K. Browne about 
illustrations to ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 921. Gains- 
borough, A.L.s. to David Garrick, July, 1768, 
25l.; another to the same, unsigned, 1772, 14l. 
Gray, autograph MS. of a translation of a Welsh 
poem, 301. Handel, signed receipt for a pair of 
kettledrums, 207. Haydn, A.L.s., May, 1787, 
231. Johnson, autograph translation from Horace, 
Nov., 1784, 471. C. Lamb, A.L.s., Sept. 2, 1824, 
to Wordsworth, 21l.; another, May 21, 1827, to 
Bernard Barton, 191. Queen Mary I., signature 
to a portion of a document, March 2, 1554, 
161. 5s. Mozart, autograph music, 131. Nelson, 
A.Ls., Feb. 5, 1801, to N. W. Suckling, 101. 10s. 
Pope, A.L.s. to Pilkington about a dispute with 
publishers, 221. 10s. G. Romney, A.L.s., March 25, 
1775, to Humphreys, 15l. 5s. Thackeray, auto- 
graph MS. of a portion of ‘ Stubbs’s Calendar ; or, 
The Fatal Boots,’ 1839.1011.; A.L.s. to the editor 
of The Daily News, 201. 5s. D. Garrick, A.L.s. to 
Mr. Fountain, 161. Peter the Great, A.L.s. in 
Russian, June 27, 1700, to Mr. Noy, 301. Oscar 
Wilde, A L.s., April 2, 1877, to Rev. H. K. Bramley, 
121. 5s.; another to Alfred Nutt, 101. 5s. Capt. 
Cook, A.L.s. to George Jackson, Feb. 14, 1776, 
141. 5s. Lewis Carroll, autograph MS. of an 
abbreviated version of the verses called ‘ Peter 
and Paul’ from ‘Sylvie and Bruno,’ March 8, 
1890, 211. R. L. Stevenson, autograph agreement 
with James Henderson to publish ‘ Treasure 
Island’ in Young Folks, Sept. 24, 1881, 201. 10s. 
Kitty Clive, A.L.s., April 12, 1771, to George 
Colman, 231. W. Congreve, A.L.s., Sept. 28, 
1697, to Joseph Keally, 141. 

The total of the sale was 2,087I. 10s. 
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SCIENCE 


—o— 
COMMAND OF THE AIR. 


Tue phrase “Command of the Air,” for 
all its present familiarity to every one, 
is really a startling novelty. In spite 
of ancient dreams such as we find em- 
bodied in woodcuts and prints, where 
careful realism endeavours to cloak the 
wildest efforts of imagination, the air 
was never conceived of as a practical 
region for the traveller until about ten 
years ago. Even then few people could 


visualize in the occasional experiments, | 


conducted at great hazard by a few 
bold spirits, the results which are now 
commonplaces. 

Needless to say, the air as a sphere of 
military action in any form was quite 
outside the pale of serious discussion, at 
allevents in England. Military authorities 
in this country have never been swift to 
encourage new efforts or experiments, and 
a venture so radically novel, so vague 
in its promise, and dealing with so vast 
and unknown a field, as must have seemed 
the conquest of the air a decade since, 
could not hope to meet with much of 
official approval. Moreover, the defence 
of England ten years ago was, at most, a 
question of theory so far as the public 
were concerned. Liberalism, the more 
powerful for the long régime that had 
preceded and restricted it, could mean 
little but pacificism in action as in senti- 
ment. It was evident, to the apprehen- 
sion of a few, but to the contentment of 
the great majority, that activity towards 
defence—far more so, of course, towards 
attack—was to be relegated to the back- 
ground in favour of domestic reform, 
internal and international. 

There is another side to this picture : 
its exact details will, we hope, be exposed 
and appraised when sufficient lapse of 
time allows them to appear in their due 
proportion. The Territorial scheme and 
others like it were actually being pre- 
pared, carefully, almost in total secrecy, 
but in such a manner as to constitute 
gradually and bit by bit—trib by rib, so 
to speak—a framework which, while suit- 
able openly to the needs and actualities 
of the day, should be capable of infinite 
extension. But the public in general 
overlooked this framework, and only 
perceived the more visible reductions made 
in every direction and the formidable 
discouragement given— perhaps against 
the real wish of a few in authority—to any 
effort against these reductions. It followed 
that the discouragement to innovators was 





Aircraft in Warfare : the Dawn of the Fourth 


Arm. By F. W. Lanchester. (Con- 
stable & Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 

Zeppelins and Super-Zeppelins. By R. P. 
Hearne. (Lane, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Aircraft in War and Peace. By W. A. 


Robson. (Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Flyer’s Guide : an Elementary Handbook 
for Aviators. By Capt. N. J. Gill. (Hugh 
Rees, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Air War. By N. Pemberton Billing. (Gale 


& Polden, 1s. net.) 


{ 
| even more severe, and to none more so than 
to those who wished to commend aviation 
to publie and official enterprise. 

Private enterprise attempted all that 
it could: one prominent instance is the 
“Women’s Aerial League,”’ to which we 





owe, at least, the organization of the 
displays of flying at Hendon some six 
years ago; but even this did not serve 


| as more than a partial stimulus to official 








apathy, induced as that was by its depen- 
dence on the mandate of a public still 
more apathetic than itself. The late 
Col. Cody did achieve a slightly better 
result: he received some solid recog- 
nition of his work on man-flying kites, 
the advantage of which for purposes of 
observation was obvious, and he obtained 
permission to use certain practice grounds 
for his flying-machine experiments, much 
to the amusement of the young sappers 
of the old balloon factory. But he could 
not get such things as the use of a 30- 
horse-power petrol engine, useless to any 
one but himself. 

Even his flight from Aldershot and the 
subsequent meeting of the Aeronautical 
Society failed to convince the Government 
that private enterprise—-approved by so 
many people of influence, and marked by 
such depth of individual enthusiasm—not 
only deserved, but also exacted, in the 
interests of all that aviation meant to the 
nation, some official support. 

What the air service is now we all know, 
in a measure, at least. We saw its results 
in the Great Retreat, when a mere handful 
of flying men were able to save our army 
from such a disaster as being driven into 
Maubeuge; and we read so frequently of 
air fights and air victories, not to mention 
reconnaissances and raids, that we treat 
these occurrences—undreamt of two years 
ago !—as part of the daily programme, 
and little more exciting than the loss or 
capture of a trench. But we forget at 
times that our English air service only 
began to exist as a reality a few short 
months before the war. Equally do we 
forget that Germany had taken up flying 
(quite apart from Zeppelins) in deadly 
earnest, and that France had realized as 
early as 1911 and 1912 the value of airmen 
for the discovery of hidden batteries and 
the delivery of dispatches. However, as 
usually happens with England, we have, 
though terribly late in starting, caught 
up our foes and rivals; we know, not 
without satisfaction, that the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps numbers as many new members 
each succeeding month as it could count 
in toto when the war began. 

One would suppose that the best 
literature on a new development of this 
kind would be ahead of official action, not 
only in point of time, but also in respect 
of its actual value. In the volumes that 
have so far come before our notice—we 
speak of the last three or four months—we 
are greatly disappointed, especially in 
Mr. F. W. Lanchester’s pretentious and 
expensive ‘ Aircraft in Warfare.’ His sub- 
title, ‘ Dawn of the Fourth Arm,’ is the 
more misleading in that he offers little 
more than a series of long-winded discourses 
on simple dynamic principles, where a single 








Ee, 


line of an algebraical equation would haye 
sufficed amply to convey the essentia| 
point. The book may be an excellent 
example of the way to combine the 
minimum of technical value with the 
maximum of commercial style in narra. 
tion ; but it has certainly no claim to be 
a standard work on so great a subject, 
Mr. Lanchester’s mathematical argu- 
ments are hardly even tentative, and, 
were it not that they do make some sort 
of appearance, one would suppose that 
he is writing for that class of reader who 
shuns any technical sign or symbol as he 
would the plague. 


Mr. R. P. Hearne’s ‘ Zeppelins and 
Super-Zeppelins’ is rather more satis- 
factory; it contains interesting illustra. 
tions and diagrams, with a reasonable 
modicum of numerical and mechanical 
detail clearly and easily tabulated. 


Mr. W. A. Robson’s ‘ Aircraft in War 
and Peace’ is, in spite of its imposing 
and comprehensive title, little more than 
a textbook of the holiday-task order for 
younger schoolboys who have an eye on 
the Flying Corps as a possible future; 
it has plenty of pretty pictures and 
agreeably written hints “for those about 
to fly.” 

Capt. N. J. Gill’s ‘ Flyer’s Guide’ 
aims rather higher, and may well serve 
the needs of actual flying men who 
have had a little practical experience 
of their craft. It gives useful hints, and 
states the essentials of the theory of 
flight in a short chapter that should not be 
too difficult for the non-mathematical 
mind. 

Now all this is very nice in its way ; but 
we should have expected—and rightly— 
something far more formidable than these 
four hand books when we reflect on the 
fuss that has been and is being made 
about our air service. Those who attack 
the authorities must do so with heavy 
metal, not with mere pea-shooters or 
blow pipes. Moreover, it is only just to 
say that they should have launched their 
attack some time ago, not now, when those 
in power, however little they may say, 
and however ineptly they may say it, are 
really doing conscientious work, though 
this does not absolve them from attack for 
the past. That they receive in full from 
Mr. Pemberton Billing, M.P., who relates 
in his little brochure entitled ‘ Air War’ 
the many rebuffs he received from those 
who might well have accorded him a 
better hearing. No doubt Mr. Billing 
will have to prove his contentions up 
to the hilt, not only those expressed in 
his book, but also those strongly 
urged by him lately in the House of 
Commons. Possibly these contentions will 
dwindle slightly when actual facts have 
to be brought to their support; possibly 
they will be so far made good as to show 
that present effort, however strenuous, 
does not excuse past inaction. But, 
whatever his case against the Government, 
Mr. Billing should, we think, have realized 
and made the case against those others not 
in the Government who ought to have given 
us, in the face of a great national need, 
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something more valuable and useful than 
afew handbooks for the man in the street. 
Mr. Billing’s recent lectures at New- 


ild have 
essential] 
*xcellent 











j 
ith o castle and Sunderland may, perhaps, 
“p © F ie an earnest of the other side of his 
* to be campaign—the future. At any rate, he 
subj indulges in prophecy. He foresees the 
a day, ten years hence, when, within an 
. pe hour of a declaration of war, aeroplanes 
mes . ’ will have flown three hundred miles and 
- aa pombed this or that enemy city into ruins. 
et a We, he asserted in his lecture, can 
i al he regain and maintain within six months 
° the supremacy of the air, possessing as 
we do, though not in sufficient quantity, 
ns and what he considers the finest aeroplane in 
Satis the world. If we had a thousand of them 
illustra- now, the war would, he thinks, be cur- 
a tailed by three months. 
sNanica 
in W SOCIETIES. 
1 
. — SoclETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— March 9. — Sir 
nposing Hercules Read, V.-P., in the chair. 
re than Mr. G. E. Jeffery, Local Secretary for Cyprus, 
der for communicated a paper on ‘ The Carmelite Church 
at Famagusta, Cyprus.’ The Carmelite Order 
eye on may have been established in Cyprus before the 
future : latin settlement of 1291, but the first docu- 
45 d mentary reference to it is in a deed of 1309. The 
- = church is of interest both from the remains of its 
> about ritual arrangements and from the fact that there 
are considerable remnants of wall-paintings, con- 
sisting of figures of saints, and a representation of 
Guide’ the Crucifixion in the apse. In the centre of the 
l serve floor in front of the altar are the remains of three 
gravestones, one of which is to Guy de Babin, 
n who who died in 1373. He may well have been a 
erience principal benefactor of the church. The church 
t d itself, however, seems to be a little later than this 
tS, an date, and may well have been built by Guy’s son 
ory of John. - 
not be Mr. Jeffery also communicated a paper on 
; ‘Byzantine Churches in Cyprus,’ in which he 
natical exhibited plans of a large number of churches 
in the island, all showing Byzantine influence. 
>: but The earlier churches appear to have strong affinities 
ys : with early churches in Armenia. They are char- 
thtly— acterized by a dome, which must have been of a 
n these pointed form; are very simple in plan, and were 
h rudely decorated in crude primary colours. Since 
on the 1570 a more ambitious type has been attempted ; 
/ made and in the seventeenth century a double-nave 
attack plan was introduced. 
heavy March 16.—Sir Arthur Evans, President, in the 
igs: chair—Mr. Lawrence Weaver read a paper on 
ers or ‘Maurice Johnson and the Early Meetings of the 
just to Society.” Johnson was the first librarian of the 
1 their Society, and was instrumental in refounding it 
in1707. The minutes of these first meetings have 
n those recently come to light at the British Museum. 
y say They were kept by Wanley, who was the secretary. 
A f The Society in those early days was of a very 
it, are informal character, a few people interested in 
though archeology meeting once a week at some tavern. 
wck for On Jan. 9, 1707/8, Peter le Neve was made 
chairman. The number of people thus meeting 
1 from grew steadily, if slowly, and in 1717 the Society 
relates was formally constituted as the Society of Anti- 
. War’ uaries of London. Johnson, long before this 
ar te, had moved to Spalding, where in 1709 he 
. those founded the well-known Gentlemen’s Society. 
him a Dr. William Martin exhibited a series of slides 
aoe of the stained glass in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, c. 
Billing 1650, on which are painted various views of 
ms up london. Those of the chapel of the Inn and 
aod i of Old Square are clearly recognizable ; and other 
sed in views may represent St. Paul’s and Westminster, 
rongly but the identification in these cases is not certain. 
use of March 23.—Sir Arthur Evans, President, in 
ns will the chair. — Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds read a paper 
hows on‘ Two Bronze Age Hoards found in Oxford.’ 
| have The first of these was found in 1830, near Port 
»ssibly Meadow in the north of Oxford; the other in 
show 1881, in the Cowley Road to the south-east. 
e first, a so-called “‘ founder’s ’’ hoard, comprised 
nuous, various pieces—among them a palstave from 


But, the same mould as six others which formed the 
bulk of the second hoard. The two hoards were 


iment, therefore contemporaneous, and probably belonged 
alized to the same person. Another example of the 
rs not same palstave had been discovered at Chislet, 
mie” Kent, in 1857, and opened up interesting questions 
» given as to the place of manufacture. 


Mr. C. T. Trechmann also communicated a 
Paper on ‘Two Bronze Age Hoards—one from 


need, 











Black Rock, Brighton, and the other from New- 
port, co. Mayo.’ The Brighton hoard comprised 
eight looped palstaves, a dagger blade and handle, 
and three looped armlets of a type peculiar to 
the district. The Newport hoard contained two 
small socketed and looped celts,a socketed spear- 
head, a fragment of a sword, two ‘‘ Sunflower ”’ 
pins, two flat-headed pins, and a fragment of a 
small ring. 

Mr. W. Dale read a report as Local Secretary 
for Hampshire, in which he called attention to a 
Paleolithic implement from Romsey with flat 
flaking of ‘‘ La Micoque”’ type, and to a finger 
flake, very finely worked, of Neolithic age. He 
exhibited these two implements. He also ex- 
hibited a pair of wafering irons from Clatford, and 
lantern-slides of some of the less-known parts of 
the walls of Southampton, and of an early chimney 
at God’s House. 


March 30.—Sir Hercules Read, V.-P., in the 
chair.—Sir Hercules exhibited an ivory comb 
of the eleventh century, ornamented with me- 
dallions containing animals. It bears an in- 
scription that it was sent by Pope Gregory to 
Queen Bertha—that is, presumably, by Gregory 
the Great to Bertha, Queen of Kent. The in- 
scription was clearly added later, but it is of 
interest to note that Bede records that a comb 
was sent by Pope Boniface to Ethelberga, Queen 
of Northumbria. It is possible that it was the 
knowledge of this Northumbrian tradition that 
induced the owners of the comb exhibited to add 
the inscription. 

Mr. Worthington Smith, Local Secretary 
for Bedfordshire, communicated a paper on a 





| Globe, beginni vith 1911. 
‘ Paleolithic Floor’ in two counties, Beds and | a ee 


Herts. He said that the well-known Paleolithic | 


* floor’ at Caddington has now been traced at 
Round Green, about a mile north-east of Luton ; 
and near Gaddesden Row, 1} miles north of Great 
Gaddesden, and six miles south-west of Luton. 
The Lea valley, 200 ft. deep, now separates the 
brick- earth deposits at Caddington and Round 


Green, which were once continuous; and the | 


date of the deposits is indicated by the imple- 
ments found at various definite levels in the 
brick-earth. There are many perfect imple- 
ments of the latest Drift type, and abundant 
flakes, many of which have been refitted together, 
showing that little disturbance has taken place. 
The Gaddesden Row brick-earth is 184 ft. above 
the river Gade, and 144 ft. above the Ver, lying 
on the watershed. The implements occur between 
10 ft. and 35 ft. from the surface, especially at 
10 ft., 15ft., and 20 ft. On both sites the brick- 
earth is covered with a contorted drift, containing 
implements in a different condition, with ochreous 
patination, brought down from higher ground 
no longer in existence. 
white or creamy, and quite sharp; some are 
broken, and others obviously unfinished ; but 
there are sufficient specimens to fix the leading 
types. 
deposits is a problem of some importance. 





BRITISH ARCHZ OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 2.—The Rev. Dr. H. J. Dukinfield Astley 
read a paper on ‘ Early Man in Norfolk.’ He 
said that it was unnecessary to enlarge on the 


| Classification now accomplished of Paleolithic 
| times, chiefly from the data in the French caves. | 


here when Britain was already an island, but to 
the Cave people, who arrived here immediately 
preceding the Wiirm glaciation, and continued 
after it passed away, while the British Isles still 
formed part of the Continent. 

In the subsequent discussion the following 
spoke: Mr. Francis Weston, Mr. F. N. Haward, 
Mr. Reginald A. Smith, Mr. A. S. Kennard, Mr. 
F, C. Elliston Erwood, and Mr. Frank Lambert. 





METEOROLOGICAL.— March 15.— Major H. G. 
Lyons, President, in the chair.—Sir Napier Shaw 
delivered a lecture on ‘The Meteorology of the 
Globe in 1911.’ 

The year 1911 is still remembered for its fine 
warm summer. A correspondence in Nature was 
opened by Sir Edward Fry with a challenge to 
meteorologists to produce the reason for it. 
Then, as always, the discussion meandered for a 
while and lost itself in the desert of the want of 
facts. Not for that reason alone, but as the 
sequel of a long series of discussions at meetings 
of the International Meteorological Committee 
and its Commissions, the International Solar 
Commission, the International Commission for 
Maritime Meteorology and Storm Warnings, the 
International Commission for Réseau Mondial, as 
well as the Solar Physics Committee of the Board 
of Education, which, through the Solar Physics 
Observatory at South Kensington, was concerned 
with the relation of solar and terrestrial pheno- 
mena, especially rainfall, the Committee of the 
Meteorological Office authorized the preparation 
of an annual statement of the Meteorology of the 
The volume for that 
year is now nearly ready for issue. It gives 
particulars of pressure, temperature, and rainfall 
for available stations in all parts of the globe at 
the rate of two stations for each ten-degree square 
of latitude and longitude. It also gives the 
differences from the normal in those cases in 
which normals existed or could be compiled. The 
number of stations is 390 for a total of 576 squares, 
omitting the regions beyond 80° North and South. 
The names of many are quite unfamiliar to the 
general reader, but the selection is interesting on 
account of the number of stations in British 
possessions which are for the first time adequately 
represented in a general meteorological summary. 


| The values are given in absolute units for pressure 


The “ floor” pieces are | 


Their relation to those of the valley- | 


and temperature. Positive and negative signs are 
therefore only used to indicate differences from 
normal, except in two cases of negative sign in the 
column for height, indicating that the stations are 
below sea-level. A _ brief discussion of the 
meteorology of the year is based upon the differ- 
ences from the normal. 





MATHEMATICAL.—March 9.—Prof. Sir Joseph 
Larmor, President, in the chair.—Miss R. E. 
Colomb and Mr. E. G. C. Toole were elected 
Members.—Major MacMahon read a paper on 
‘Some Applications of General Theorems of 


| Combinatory Analysis.’ 


The following papers were communicated by 


! title from the chair: ‘Mr. Grace’s Theorem on 


Formerly it was sufficient to differentiate the | 


Drift and the Cave Periods. 
that the Cave period was of vast duration, and 
consisted of a succession of well-defined epochs, 
as did also the Drift. 
have been attempted as knowledge has improved 
—those of Mortillet, Piette, Hoernes ; the latest 
are those of M. Rutot and the Abbé Breuil, and a 
careful table in the report of the last Prehistoric 
Congress at Geneva, 1912. This definitely 
established the existence of the Aurignacian 
period between the Mousterian and Solutrian 
periods, tentatively suggested by the Abbé Breuil 
at the Monaco Congress in 1906. As regards 
England, Prof. Sollas has assigned the Paviland 
Cave to the Aurignacian period; and some 
implements with distinctive Aurignac features 
have been found in Kent’s Cavern and Wookey 
Hole. Dr. Astley said that his object was to 
show reason for affirming the habitat for Aurignac 
man in districts where no caves exist. The 
“‘ Cissbury ” type displays unmistakable Aurignac 
affinities. A rich field has been lately disclosed 
in East Anglia—not only in the Paleolithic floors 
at Thetford Warren and Lakenheath and Ickling- 
ham, untiringly explored by Dr. Sturge, but also 
in the ‘‘Grime’s Graves” near Brandon. Mr. 
Reginald Smith’s doubts have led to further 
excavations undertaken in 1914. The results 
are now before the public. These show imple- 
ments of undoubted Mousterian and Aurignac 
types, and go to prove that the original miners 
belonged, not to the Neolithic people, who came 


It is now realized | 


Six Lines with a Common Transversal,’ by Prof. 
H. F. Baker; ‘The Integrals of a Certain Riccati 
Equation connected with MHalphen’s Trans- 
formation,’ by Mr. H. E. J. Curzon; ‘ A Certain 
Plane Sextic,’ by Miss Hilda P. Hudson; ‘ The 
Construction of Co-apolar Triads on a Cubic 
Curve,’ by Dr. W. P. Milne; and ‘On the Dy- 


' namical Equations of the Tides,’ by Mr. J. 


Various classifications | 


Proudman. 

Lieut.-Col. A. Cunningham made an informal 
communication on ‘The Theory of Numbers.’ 
It has been proved that all numbers of the type 
a.2*+1 are composite, from « =2 to 232, with 


| the exception of « = 141; nothing is known so 


far as to the character of the excepted case, and 
information as to this special number would be 
welcomed. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—March 6.—Dr. H. Wildon 
Carr, President, in the chair. 

Prof. T. Percy Nunn read a paper on ‘ Sense- 
Data and the Physical Object.’ The writer 
criticized the view, which in different forms is 
held by Dr. G. E. Moore and Prof. Stout, that 
physical objects are revealed in perception as 
existences of which we have immediate knowledge 
that they are the ‘‘ sources” of our sense-data. 
As against this view, he contended that the 
“source”? is not an “ existence’’ beyond the 
sense-data, but includes the whole collection of 
such sense-data as could be directly apprehended 
by perceiving subjects under different conditions. 
Nothing, he urged, is gained in “ simplicity and 
naturalness’’ by invoking admittedly hypo- 
thetical ‘‘ sources’ in order to say about them 
something formally identical with what must in 


j any case be said about indubitable sense-data. 





For instance, the assumption of a “source” in 
’ 
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order to explain why we attribute real shape to EvuaGeEnics Epucation.— March 16.— Prof. J. 
an object creates more embarrassment than it | Arthur Thomson discussed ‘ The Biological Theory FINE ART s 
removes. For while it may account for the | of Nurture.’ The three biological factors in life = 
sense-data which resemble the alleged “source” | are heredity, function, and environment, the first _— 


in shape, it affords no help in accounting for those 
that do not. So, again, the argument that sense- 
data carry with them a reference to a “ source,” 
or always indicate a reality beyond themselves, 
breaks down when the attempt is made to deal 
with the problem of hallucination and _ error. 
Finally, the notion which is used in physical 
science of a ‘‘ material substratum of phenomena ”’ 
does not necessitate the assumption of a “‘ source.” 
For the molecules (and atoms) of the physicist 
are simply the molar bodies of everyday experience 
conceptually reduced in “size.” hatever 
belongs to the latter may belong to the former 
also. Physical speculation assumes complete 
continuity between the behaviour of molar bodies 
and of these ultimate constituents of matter. 


The Chairman opened the discussion. He was 
followed by Mr. Lynch, Dr. Wolf, Mr. Joad, Mr. 
Dale, Mr. Worsley, Mr. Burns, Mr. Cock, Prof. 
Hicks, and Miss Oakeley. Prof. Nunn replied. 





BriITIsH NuMISMATIC.— March 22.—Lieut.- Col. 
H. W. Morrieson, President, in the chair.—The 
Library of New South Wales was elected to 
membership. 


Mr. H. A. Parsons read a paper on ‘ The Sym- 
bols and Marks on the Later Anglo-Saxon Coins,’ 
in which he suggested that the numerous emblems 
scattered over the field of the money of this period 
were added for the purposes of differentiation. 
They assumed the form of small annulets, crosses, 
crescents, letters, and pellets, and a carefully 
prepared schedule of the coins bearing them, 
with the names of the moneyers and mints 
responsible for their issue, disclosed not only that 
they were occasionally used at a large proportion 
of the eighty or so mints then spread over Eng- 
land, but also that their varieties were numbered 
in hundreds. The direct trend of the evidence, 
now classified by the author, pointed to the 
explanation that the chief purpose served by 
the addition of these little devices to the regal 
dies was to distinguish moneyers of the same 
names coining together, or in succession, in the 
same mint during the period in which the dies in 
a were used for the current money. 

Jorroboration of this was forthcoming in the 
fact that when, for a period, the custom was 
introduced of adding a second, in some cases a 

ird name also, to that of the moneyer, probably 
to indicate his father or predecessors, the use of 
the symbols was discontinued, but once more 
revived in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 


In illustration of his subject Mr. Parsons 
showed a representative series of the coins so 
marked, and Mr. W. C. Wells sixty examples 
of the reigns of Ethelred II., Canute, and the 
Confessor, comprising the principal varieties. 
A penny of Ethelred II., Hildebrand type A, 
upon the die for which the letter E had been 

unched in the field of the reverse, was shown 

y Mr. T. Bearman. Amongst general exhibi- 
tions were a penny of Henry, Earl of Northumber- 
land, temp. Stephen, of the Carlisle mint, similar 
in type to Stephen’s first issue on the obverse, 
but with a plain cross fleury for the reverse design, 
a type of which only one other specimen was pre- 
viously known, by Mr. F. A. Walters; a ~—7 
penny of the London mint of Henry IV., whic 
vdded one to the three extant examples hitherto 
recorded, and a variety, in legend, of the light 
groat of the same reign, by Mr. Raymond Carlyon- 
Britton; and a penny of Bishop Nevill’s coinage 
at Durham in the time of Henry VI. 





FARADAY.—March 15.—Sir Robert Hadfield, 
President, in the chair.—The meeting was devoted 
to an informal discussion on ‘ Methods and 
Appliances for the Attainment of High Tempera- 
tures in the Laboratory.’ The President, in 
introducing the subject, referred to the difficulties 
experimenters used to labour under in trying to 
melt small quantities of metals like steel or copper 
in the laboratory before modern appliances were 
devised. He then emphasized the importance of 
using laboratory high-temperature furnaces 
for the standardization of pyrometric deter- 
minations, and gave a short historical sketch 
of developments in pyrometry, beginning with 
Wedgwood’s work in 1782, and referring particu- 
larly to the work of Le Chatelier and Osmond in 
France, and W. Siemens, Roberts-Austen, and 


Callendar in this country, coming down to the 
more recent work carried out here.—Dr. J. A. 
Harker, in opening the discussion, dealt almost 
exclusively w:th the carbon resistance furnacer 





being often contrasted as “nature’’ with the 
others, which constitute ‘‘ nurture.’”’ There has 
been a reaction against the previously exag- 
gerated estimates of the importance of nurture, 
and that mainly for four reasons : for many of the 
higher forms of life it seems that changes of 
nurture do not fundamentally matter very much 
as long as the essential conditions of life are not 
interfered with; there is often an extraordinary 
tenacity in the persistence of particular hereditary 
characters in spite of drastic changes in nurture ; 
it cannot be asserted that extrinsic modifications 
impressed upon an individual are as such, or in 
any representative degree, entailed on the next 
generation ; and there is statistical evidence from 
Prof. Pearson and the Galton Laboratory that the 
results of changes in nurture are of relatively 
small importance compared with the results of 
variations in hereditary nature. For these 
reasons there is now a tendency to underrate the 
importance of function and environment, alike 
for the individual and the race. 


There is, however, another side to it. Every 
character of an organism is the realized result of 
the reaction of hereditary factors with each other 
and with the available nurture. Upon the ade- 
quacy of the nurture—operating mainly as a 
succession of liberating stimuli—depends in many 
cases the degree to which the inheritance is ex- 
pressed. Minute changes in nurture sometimes 
have surprisingly large consequences. Although 
extrinsic modifications or individually acquired 
characters are not known to be transmitted to the 
offspring, the effect of nurture on the parent may 
have an indirect influence on the next generation. 
Lastly, there is an increasing body of facts 
pointing to the conclusion that changes in nurture, 
operating upon the parent or upon the developing 
germ, may serve as variational stimuli provoking 
new departures, either for good or ill. It would 
be fallacious to argue from the illustrations given 
in support of these propositions that nurture 
meant as much to man as it seems to mean for 
many lower organisms, yet the facts suggest the 
undesirability of losing faith too quickly in the 
potency of nurture in shaping individual life. 








FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 
APRIL. 


Mow. 17. Geographical, 8 30.—‘The Doveleumest of Rhodesia from a 
Geographical Standpoint,’ Mr. H. Wilson Fox. 

Tues. 18. Statistical, 5.15.—‘Cost of Food for an Adult Woman,’ Miss 
C. E. Collet; * Note as to Error of Statement of Ages of 
Young Children in a Census’ and ‘A Rapid Method of 

ting an Average Age,’ Dr. James C. Dunlop. 
_ Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30.—Annual Meeting. 
Wen. 19. et of Literature, 5.15.—'Truth to Life,’ Prof. W. de la 
are. 


_ Meteorological, 730.—'The Persistence of Wet and Dry 
Weather,’ Mr. E. V. Newnham; ‘Discontinuities in 
Meteorological Phenomena: Second Note,’ Prof. H. H. 
Turner. 

- Microscopical, $.—‘ Early Stages in the Evolution of Life,’ 
Prof. B. Moore; ‘ Studies in Marine Biology,’ Mr. F. M. 
Duncan ; ‘Some Guggeetions regarding Visual Efficiency 
in the Use of the M croscope aud Uther Optical Instru- 
ments,’ Mr. J. W. Purkias. 


Wen. 26. Society of Literature, 5.—‘The Superanimal in English 
Poetry,’ Miss Ethel Kolt Wheeler. 
- British Numismatic, 8.—‘The Tower Half-crowns of 
Charles I,’ Mr. Grant R. Francis. 
Tuvrs. 27. Society of Arts, 430.—‘Scientific Agriculture in India, 
Mr. James MacKenna. (Indian Section.) 





May. 


Wep. 3. Archwological Institute, 4.30. 


- Sanitary Institute, 5.30 —‘The Economics of Food Supply 
ar-Time,’ Dr. Augustus Waller. 


Tuvcrs. 4. Linnean, 5.—'The Crigi= of the Garden Red Currant,’ Mr. 
E. A, Bunyard; ‘The Dispersal of Coatew, “ Mee 
and,’ Dr. 


Mi . R. J. Tillyard; ‘Description of a New Species of 


r 
Idotea (isopod) from the Sea of Marmora,’ Mr. Walter 
E. Collinge. 

—_ Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Fri. 5. Philological, 8.~Annual Meeting; President's Address. 


Mow. 8. Surveyors’ Institution, 5. 
_ Gesgraphical, 8.20.—‘Travels in Ecuador,’ Mr. Jordan H. 
Stabler. 


Tves. 9. Zoological, 5.30. 

Wep. 10. Geological, 5.30. 

Tuvns. 11. Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
Fri. 12. Astronomical, 5. 


Tugs. 16. Statistical, 5.15. 
Wen. 17. Meteorological, 4 30. 
- Society of Literature, 5.15.—Address by Prof. W. L. 


ey. 
Tuvnrs.18. Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 





Rajput Painting. By Ananda Coomara- 
swamy. Vol. I. Text; Vol. II. Plates, 
(Oxford University Press, 5/. 5s. net.) 


THIS is an admirable account of that ele. 
ment in Indian painting which may be 
regarded as most nearly in true descent 
from the classic examples of Ajanta, 
which were made known to the student 
in an important article in The Burlington 
Magazine (by Mr. J. Herringham, June, 
1910), and have done more than anythi 
else to place Indian art alongside early 
Greek and Chinese work by virtue of its 
analogous stylistic quality. The gulf of date 
between the mural paintings of Ajanta 
(say the seventh century A.D.) and even 
the earliest of the paintings here shown 
(which are ascribed by the author to the 
middle of the sixteenth) is tremendous; 
but the unprogressive East is slow also in 
dropping to anything like complete deca- 
dence, its conservative spirit occasionally 
permitting a throwback which recaptures 
the early tradition with astonishing 
success. Plates I—VII. in colour, and 
the two black-and-white reproductions on 
Plate III., reveal the true primitive spirit, 
touched only a little with the facility 
which marks the passing of the best 
period, when the artist, perfectly absorbed 
in the present, works from its inspiration 
alone, undisturbed by the memory of past 
achievements. The reproduction of two 
figures from a series of large cartoons, 
Plate X. (of which others, if we remember 
rightly, appeared in the author’s portfolio 
of ‘Indian Drawings’) is even more 
accomplished in a mood more serene, and 
still more clearly establishes the continuity 
of tradition of which we have spoken, the 
signs of which tradition—for the artist as 
apart from the connoisseur—are the hall- 
marks which distinguish Rajput from 
Mughal art; it seems amazing to find 
such work done, even in remote Jaipur, 
in the eighteenth century. The book is 
prolific of such surprises, which do not in 
the least discredit Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
attributions, but do tend to reduce them 
to irrelevance except for the curious in 
artistic psychology, or for those students 
who would make the study of Indian art 
“an affair of names and dates after the 
approved European pattern.” 

Rajput paintings, he says, may be 
classified by their subjects, their geo- 
graphical sources, or their age. The first, 
he rightly points out, is easy, but not 
illuminating ; the second is fairly easy, 
but the method “would not in itself 
exhibit the development.” We do not 
think that for the general reader he has 
made out a much better case for the 
chronological method, even reinforced by 
his own extensive knowledge of geo- 
graphical origins and the local circum- 
stances which modify culture in this or 
that centre of artistic activity. 

There remained, of course, a fourth 
method of classifying Rajput paintings— 
by their stylistic and expressional qualities, 
their affinities with one another, and even, 
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jn some degree, with other work of any 
time or country. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
admits this when he speaks of the Indian 
use of outline as leading us back not 
merely straight to Ajanta, but ‘in its 
afinities, if not also in historical descent, 
to early Asiatic and Aigean. It is 
paralleled in Egypt, in pre-Hellenic and 
Mykenean drawing, and in Assyrian sculp- 
ture.” Classification by this fourth method 
js not difficult of apprehension—is, indeed, 
dear as the day in the more obvious 
categories it establishes ; but, while easy 
of-apprehension, it is admittedly difficult 
of exposition in its more subtle ramifica- 
tions, and impossible to transmit to 
readers who lack the inner eye which 
grasps the essence of an artist’s message. 
We are inclined to quarrel with our 
author, who has so many qualifications 
for this task, for lacking the courage to 
undertake it ; or has he so poor an opinion 
of the number of the public possessed of 
such insight that he holds himself obliged 
to fall back on the large but singularly 
futile race of collectors to be sure of an 
audience ? We would test his conscience 
by quoting one phrase from his de- 
scription of the temper in which the illus- 
trators of the Krischna Lila worked: 
“Time and space were faint, and all ages 
and all conditions alike seemed to pass 
before their eyes in terms of the present 
moment.’”’ A man who can thus so well 
sum up the true state of esthetic con- 
sciousness can go beyond the historic 
outlook, with its crassly material estimate 
of details of time and place as the pre- 
ponderating influences which provoke a 
conception of permanent beauty. Might 
we not have looked for a fuller and more 
detailed redemption of the promise held 
out by his sub-title to describe Rajput 
painting in relation to contemporary 
thought ? 

Dr. Coomaraswamy certainly makes 
considerable attempts to describe much 
of the subject-matter of these pictures in 
relation to contemporary thought. He 
does so, too, in graceful and poetic lan- 
guage, and we are grateful for the essays 
on the Krischna Lila and other love poetry, 
on Siva and Parvati, and on the Ragas, or 
musical modes, the symbolical interpreta- 
tions of which, in painting, furnish tradi- 
tional themes to be treated in a traditional 
manner. QOne recalls Poussin’s descrip- 
tion of his classification of pictures by the 
emotional moods in which they are con- 
ceived. The author is inclined, in this 
part of his work, to lure on uninitiated 
readers, and treacherously lassoo them 
when fairly started by the prodigal use 
of native words, of which he frequently, 
but not always, provides a translation. 
Yet, on the whole, his aid in offering a 
tlue to the illustrative element in this fine 
album of reproductions is loyal, and 
sufficient to enable any art lover to enjoy 
them fully. His own enthusiasm for the 
literature with which they are associated 
seems to us to make him sometimes over- 
estimate, for its illustrative qualities, cer- 
tain works (like the ‘ Quelling of Kaliya,’ 
Plate LIII.) in comparison with the more 
static art of, say, such a work as ‘ The 








Hermitage of Valmiki’ (LXI.). Even the 
charming illustration of the exquisite 
idea of ‘Cowdust’ (LI.) is somewhat 
flattered by his description of the subject 
as “but a link of thought connecting 
many figures in a mutual relation,’ and 
representing “‘ an idea rather than event.” 
To those to whom the significance of the 
idea was not explained it would seem 
little more than an ingenious and careful 
compilation of pretty details most daintily 
drawn. In these comparisons of verdicts, 
however, it must be remembered that we 
judge only by reproductions, and a mere 
black-and-white always gets an unfair 
benefit of any doubt. Plates LI. and 
LIII. look good examples of reproduction, 
but they are in colour, and may, therefore, 
be as inadequate without the same 
advantage of stimulating, but not satis- 
fying, the imagination. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue Friday Club, for so modern a body of 
artists, gave evidence of a wise open- 
mindedness in the hospitality it offered to 
Mr. W. Rothenstein’s Winter (16), a land- 
scape which owes hardly anything to a 
schematic reading such as most of the 
other exhibitors would impose upon Nature 
with a view to simplification. Delicacy of 
draughtsmanship, and a gentle coaxing into 
groups of the complex pattern of branches 
on the great tree which fills the centre of the 
picture, give it a certain charm, and perhaps 
as much intelligibility as most of the pictures 
by which it is surrounded—pictures which 
the artists have attacked with more deter- 
mination of plan at the outset, but carried 
through with less staying power. One can 
imagine Mr. Rothenstein arguing (with 
some plausibility in his present surroundings) 
that if you maintain an open mind upon 
Nature, a tentative method in painting, long 
enough, you will get an important result. 
Mr. Nevinson is the best representative of 
the more masculine—perhaps, in his case, 
more brutal—attitude, that it is the painter’s 
business to make up his mind as to what he 
has to say, and express that and nothing else 
as promptly as possible. In Chasing a 
Taube (45) he has not, to our mind, fulfilled 
the first part of the programme, and has 
produced a feeble, pretty piece of colour 
which would not stand comparison with Mr. 
Rothenstein’s handling of similar elements. 
But in A Dawn, 1914 (19), a patchwork of 
uniforms gives his colour for the nonce some- 
thing obvious to do, while in his portrait (113) 
and Boesinghe Farm (127) there is none to 
speak of, and he is left to interpret form in his 
downright later manner, in which ‘‘ Cubism ”’ 
is coming gradually to mean nothing more 
extravagant than by name it should, the 
designing “in terms of volumes ”’ rather than 
in the flat, so that plan and facade are 
developed evenly together, and the design 
regarded as finished before any part of the 
structure is elaborated beyond the pitch 
up to which the painter can carry the whole 
conception easily in his head. This sounds 
elementary and a permanent factor in pic- 
torial design, yet is a modern ideal enough 
in its strict application. Mr. Nevinson is 
increasing his grip upon it, but shows still a 
slight prejudice in favour of large rectilinear 
patches, simple as elements of flat pattern, 
but sometimes destructive of the simplicity 
of the three-dimensioned design, or, if not of 
its simplicity, of its steadiness, as though 
objects which are four-sided in section were 





frequently made three-sided in order to 
eliminate a small bounding rectangular 
plane. A theme made up of triangular 
pyramids would be as much in the domain 
of cubism, in the proper sense of the word, 
as one made up of cubes; but the former 
figure is a restless element and less frequently 
the basis of rea] structure than the other. 


At the Leicester Galleries the exhibition 
of Punch Cartoons has qualities and defects 
of the familiar order which we have 
already criticized in the past. In the hands 
of Mr. Partridge, especially, realism and 
particularity of detail give what set out to 
be allegorical statements the look of ‘“* Tab- 
leaux vivants”’ got up regardless of cost at 
a suburban party. Mr. F. H. Townsend 
and Mr. Raven-Hill show what are often 
not cartoons at all, but amusing comments 
on the everyday life of the soldier. None 
of them, however, rises to the sublime 
criticism of the French caricaturist who 
showed a couple of Piou-pious in every 
circumstance of pain, danger, and discomfort, 
and disturbed on one point alone—“ If only 
the civilians can hold out.” 


The other show at the Leicester Galleries 
displays Mr. Dacres Adams as a painter fond 
of the conventional in both senses in which 
the word is used. In the better sense, 
Reminiscences of a Special Constable (17 
and 19), Loggia (4), and Cub- Hunting (8) 
are conventional, i.e., under the guise of 
realism we see paint used as a symbol, 
with a large measure of consistency. His 
attempts at subject pictures, on the other 
hand, are conventional in the sense of 
supplying the usual matter which is accepted 
as romantic—whether of Early Victorian 
innocence (21) or of Monticellian glamour (5). 
The facile, rather characterless handling of 
colour masses in the latter picture almost 
leads us to doubt the first-hand inspiration 
of what appear to be Mr. Adams’s genuine 
successes, 

Neither the R.B.A. Exhibition nor that 
of the Associazione Italiana Acquefortisti e 
Incisori which shares its galleries calls for 
long attention. A portion of the proceeds 
of both goes to War Hospital Funds, and 
both, oddly enough, seem under the spell of 
the personality of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
who shows two large drawings rather dis- 
turbed in design. Mr. E. A. Cox has some 
disastrous figure compositions in the Presi- 
dent’s style, but his Orleans Cathedral (157) 
is large in execution and quietly spaced. 
Among the Italians the engravers are usually 
better than the etchers, and Signor Fratino’s 
highly rhetorical design for a drop-curtain 
has suitability for certain purposes. 

At the Chenil Gallery Mr. John’s portrait of 
Mr. Lloyd George is downright and energetic 
rather than subtle painting. While we are 
unable to understand what Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll could have to say about it that would 
not bear the law of libel, it seems regrettable 
that he should not avail himself of the 
indemnity proffered in advance, we are 
assured, by Mr. John, and so enable the 
world, perhaps, to see the artist, with pen 
in hand, lured into the arena of criticism. 








COIN SALE. 


On Wednesday, March 22, and the two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the first portion of the 
collection of coins and tokens formed by the late 
Mr. Thomas Bliss. The chief prices were: 
Boduoc, Stater, 201. Cassivellaunus, Stater, 111. 
Brigantes, Stater, 121. Offa, Penny, 18l. 10s. 
Ceolwulf I.,Penny,10/. Berhtulf, Penny, 121. 10s. 
Wulfred, Penny, 10]. 5s.; another, unpublished, 
101. 58s. Regnald, Penny, 15l. 15s. Aélfred the 
Great, Canterbury Penny, 10/.; London Penny, 
191.; Penny, no mint, 14l. 5s.; another, without 
bust or mint, 101. 10s. Athelstan, Penny, without 
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bust or mint, 101. Henry I., Canterbury Penny, 
lll. 15s8.; London Penny, Ill. 5s. Stephen, 
Hereford Penny, 10]. 15s. Stephen and Matilda, 
Penny, 141.5s. Edward I., London Groat, 101. 15s. 
Henry VI., gold Half-Noble, 171. 10s. Henry VIL., 
Sovereign of third coinage, 211. 10s8.; Septim 
Shilling, 23/7. Henry VIII., ‘fine’? Sovereign 
of first coinage, 101.; Half-Sovereign of fourth 
or fifth coinage, 101.; George Noble, 1526-33, 
241. 10s. Edward VI., Sovereign of second 
coinage, third year, 131. 5s.; a similar Sovereign, 
but of the Southwark mint, 151. ; Half-Sovereign, 
1549, second coinage, 111.; Crown of second 
coinage, 101. Mary I., Angel, 10/. 10s. Philip 
and Mary, Angel, 16/. 10s. Elizabeth, milled 
Half-Sovereign, 101. 


ETCHINGS. 


On Monday, April 3, Messrs. Sotheby sold 
modern etchings, the most important ing : 


J. M. Whistler, Becquet, 25/.; Fumette’s Bent 
Head, 281. Zorn, Une Bague, 151. 108s.; A 
Letter, 221.; Djos Matz, 15l.; The Two Bathers, 
211. 10s.; Shallow, 151. 10s.; Frightened, 221. ; 
Betty Nansen, 31l.; Dalaro, 161. 10s. D. Y. 
Cameron, The Wingless Chimera, 25l.; Robert 
Lee’s Workshop, 351. 








MUSIC 


—~@— 
ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL MUSIC. 


THIS season’s series of Royal Philharmonic 
Concerts came to a close on March 13 with 
& programme indicating the change which 
this season, under Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
influence, has witnessed in the choice 
of music. If conservatism has lost its 
hold this year in the Society’s activities, 
it is not so much a result of the war— 
for we have had representative German 
classics—as of its conductor’s predilection 
for novelty. An unusual feature of the last 
concert was the presence of three conductors. 
Mr. Corder came first, and conducted his 
‘Elegy’ for Violins and Organ. In this 
instance the choice of means is too forced to 
facilitate spontaneity of expression, and the 
‘Elegy’ is often dull. Mr. Frank Bridge 
directed the first performance of his new 
Tone- Poem, ‘Summer,’ which proved in- 
teresting in respect of orchestration and 
continuity of mood. Whether the latter is 
as English as it might be is a question for 
individual decision. For our part, we think 
of summer in terms less languorous, less 
“French.” Much more summerlike in their 
spontaneity were the last two movements 
of the Schumann Piano Concerto, played by 
Myra Hess, a pianist of distinguished gifts. 
After a ‘Freischiitz’ air sung by Mr. Ben 
Davies, the concert and season flouted tra- 
dition with a repetition of Stravinsky’s ballet- 
music ‘ Petrouchka.’ This probably sounds 
incoherent to those listeners who have not 
heard it in conjunction with its scenic 
display ; but to those who know the latter, 
the music has real coherence and significance. 
It is undoubtedly an unusually dexterous 
work, and its extraordinarily descriptive 
vividness is the measure of its success. 
Though its presentation at a concert is not 
entirely seasonable, one may be grateful 
that Sir Thomas Beecham’s ability as a 
conductor has made British audiences better 
acquainted with it. 

THE Russian element was strong in the 
London Symphony Orchestra’s concert 
also directed by Sir Thomas (March 20), and 
no one had cause to be displeased with it, 
since it was represented by Borodin’s 
B minor Symphony, and the wonderful 
“ghost” scene from Act II. of Mussorg- 
sky’s ‘Boris Godounov.’ The latter was 
interpreted in its vocal parts by Ethel Toms, 
Mr. Alfred Heather, and M. Auguste Bouilliez. 
The last-named—in the soliloquy and dra- 
matic utterances of the Tsar Boris—had the 
greatest task, and did very finely. His 





French declamation was especially well 
finished. Miss Toms sang Feodore’s naive 
song with real charm, and Mr. Heather, 
except sometimes in his declamation, did 
well in Shouisky’s music. The Borodin 
Symphony is convincing, though small in 
dimensions. Its energy and incisiveness were 
made abundantly clear in the rendering, and, 
coming after the over-long and loosely con- 
structed Dvorék Symphonic Poem, ‘ The 
Golden Spinning-Wheels,’ it made a markedly 
spontaneous appeal. The concert began and 
ended with English works—two Preludes 
from Mr. Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyém,’ and 
Dr. Ethel Smyth’s ‘ The Wreckers.’ 


Bacn’s ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion was given 
in an adequate, if not particularly remark- 
able, manner by the London Choral Society 
at Queen’s Hall on March 18, the chief 
distinction falling on Mr. Elwes and Mr. 
Robert Radford. Mr. Elwes is not heard 
to such advantage in Queen’s Hall as in 
the Albert Hall—possibly on account of the 
acoustic properties of the latter; nor does 
the Bach music suit him so well as did ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius’; but he has a unique 
gift of expressing, even in short passages, the 
varying emotions appropriate to his words 
and music. Mr. Radford achieved some- 
thing of the same effect, but the fine quality 
of his voice aided him, and it was only in 
certain passages that his interpretation was 
really prominent, though he never fell below 
an excellent level. The other soloists gave 
the impression of being too painstaking, and 
the general effect, as far as they and the 
chorus were concerned, was a reproduction 
of the period rather than the spirit of the 
music. Nor did the orchestra tend to dispel 
this; the clarionets were, however, ad- 
mirable. 


Ir was a doubtful policy which included two 
Liszt Piano Concertos in the programme of 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra’s Concert on 
March 25. These two works—in f£ flat 
major and A major respectively—were 
performed under excellent conditions, with 
a brilliant exponent in M. Sapellnikov. 
Perfection of performance cannot, however, 
impart anything like perfection to the Con- 
certos themselves. Though the & flat major 
is less tawdry than the A major, neither can 
be said to be of any wcrth. They are simply 
two vehicles for more or less hectic, meaning- 
less ornamentation. With so many finer 
examples in existence, one wonders why this 
particular pair should find a place in one 
and the same programme. M. Sapellnikov’s 
talent is worthy of better use. Sir Henry 
Wood conducted a virile performance of 
Chaikovsky’s F minor Symphony, and 
secured a particularly happy interpretation 
of the Scherzo—the best movement in the 
work. The concert began with Mozart’s 
‘Magic Flute’ Overture, ended with a 
Wagner excerpt, and included also Sir 
Edward Elgar’s interesting ‘ Introduction 
and Allegro’ for Strings, which contains 
much beauty, and notable attainments in 
the matter of scoring. The tempi adopted on 
this occasion tended occasionally to be too 
quick. 


It was gratifying to note the size of the 
audience at the Albert Hall on April 1, when 
the Royal Choral Society, under Sir Frede- 
rick Bridge, gave an admirable rendering of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha.’ The merits 
and defects of this work sre now generally 
recognized. The unvarying metre, with its 
strongly marked disyllabic endings, which 
the composer was only occasionally bold 
enough to modify, has a monotonous effect. 
Even the solo numbers suffer from this. 
Thus it comes to pass that, when the first 


' third of the cantata has been heard, the re- 





Le 


mainder kas nothing to add of novelty, 
But the work has virility and distinctiop 
throughout. The solo parts were well taken 
by Miss Mary Leighton, Mr. Ben Davies, 
and Mr. Herbert Brown, and it only remaing 
to wonder why Coleridge-Taylor made the 
soprano music so excessively high unless he 
had some particular voice in mind. 


PIANO RECITALS. 


OF the many qualities, or qualifications, 
the pianist should possess, personality js, 
perhaps, the most imteresting; it trans. 
forms the items he plays into definite render. 
ings and not mere presentments of the written 
score. Certain pieces, and even composers, 
are, for the most part, associated with the 
pianists whose renderings set, as it were, a 
mark on this or that sonata, étude, noe- 
turne, orrhapsody. Personality in many cases 
means far more than interpretation—witness 
Chopin’s opinion of one of his works as 
rendered by Liszt ; it was a surprise to him, 
it even gave him a sensation of dismay; 
but he admitted that a new light had been 
thrown on the piece. But it is a question 
how far personality should dominate, and 
how far fuse itself into, the music, not only 
bringing out what the composer did, or 
might have meant to, say, but also inspiring 
him and exalting to their greater compre- 
hensiveness the thoughts that emerged on 
the written page from his conscious or sub- 
conscious self. M. Moiseievitch—to take 
@ concrete instance from the Molian Hall 
(March 22)—has all the talent that need be, 
but his personality is intermittent. At times 
submissive to the music, reading it and little 
more, he has at other moments a certain 
febrile energy all his own. It was evident 
in the finale of the ‘ Appassionata,’ and in 
the Medtner Sonata—not always happily in 
the former instance, though his interpreta- 
tion of the Beethoven, as a whole, was full 
of charm. His great attention to tone and 
to prominence of themes, that some pianists 
allow to be obscured in the “brio” of a 
fast and strong movement, gives him a special 
advantage in Beethoven, who meant certain 
notes to be specially heard. 

It also aided greatly the Medtner Sonata, 
which really has more general resemblance 
to a ballade. One would desire a sharper 
differentiation, for the sake of memorizing 
the work, between the main component 
parts. It is, however, a fine composition, and 
the theme, or rather recitative, that runs 
through it, is now sombre and prominent, 
now submerged—dignified, but occasionally 
plaintive in its reminiscent suggestion. To 
this the player’s admirable intonation gave 
full value. 

The four Brahms pieces were, perhaps, & 
relaxation to him. ‘The first three, instinct 
with that studious beauty that commends 
Brahms to the memory rather than the ear, 
almost “ play themselves,” given the right 
mood of meditative restraint ; the Rhapsody 
is a tonic with its spirited rhythm, and— 
unlike most rhapsodies—does not lapse 
into mere exuberance. It was the real 
finish of the concert, as the Wagner-Liszt 
transcription is an offence to those 
who really know their ‘ Tristan,’ and the 
Liszt-Busoni ‘Figaro’ fantasia is not much 
better. It was amusing to see the glances 
and nudges that greeted the appearance of 
‘Voi che Sapete.’ 


THE other extreme of personality appeared 
in Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Chopin recital 
at the Molian Hall on the following 
day. Mr. Hambourg has few subdued 
moments; when he has, perfection 3% 
sometimes reached. But, as a rule, he 
prefers to dominate his whole programme 
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The 13th and 19th Preludes were marred by 
too much power—and too much pedal. 
The Ballade in F minor was sufficiently 
suited to his methods not to suffer. The 
g minor Etude was confused, and the 
‘Butterfly ’ (Op. 25, No. 9) too heavy. On 
the other hand, the 4th Prelude was finely 

rformed, as was that most beautiful of 
all, the 15th, though its intimacy suffered at 
moments from the pianist’s insistence on 
the music where he might have realized 
more carefully the mood behind it. 

Of the Funeral March Sonata no one 
could complain, except as to the march itself. 
There Mr. Hambourg insisted on a rhythm 
of his own, syncopated where it should be 
continuous; he was more flowing in the 
treble motif, though that should be an aspira- 
tion rather than an attack on those strange 
and sublime heights and vistas that open 
to the view after the sombre beginning. But 
his treatment of the first and last movements 
was admirable. 

Yet it is really unfair to judge a pianist 
in @ concert hall by any rendering he may 
give of, let us say, the scherzo in this Sonata, 
the Berceuse, or that 15th Etude. All lovers 
of Chopin have their own idea of these and 
similar episodes, and that idea varies 
according to their own particular state of 
mind at the time of hearing. Troubled or 
restless, they require the twilight suggestion 
of only half-defined phases of thought ; 
normal, they are expectant at the first notes ; 
they need and respond to the pictures that 
some players will conjure up by amore active 
insistence. Other Chopin pieces, such as the 
A flat Ballade, can bear a more striking 
exposition of technique and virility, and it 
is here that such a player as Mr. Hambourg 
comes into his own. His rendering is the 
more interesting by reason of his robustness, 
and even an occasional careless impatience 
that is ill-suited to more intimate and 
personal works. 

ConTINUING his piano recitals at the 
Aolian Hall, on April 1, Mr. Hambourg 
offered a programme interesting in _ its 
inclusion of some Russian music which 
is less known than it deserves to be. 
Glazounov’s Sonata in E minor reveals 
& composer who has always interesting 
thoughts to express. In this and 
Chaikovsky’s Variations in F major, and 
in other Russian works, Mr. Hambourg’s 
interpretations were marked by good un- 
derstanding and strong individuality. In 
Brahms’s more exacting ‘ Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel,’ and, indeed, 
in the greater part of his programme, the 
pianist was at his best. The performance, 
however, of Liszt’s ‘La Campanella’ could 
not be called faultless. 


Mite. Bertue Bert (olian Hall, 
March 30) offered a contrast to both the 
pianists we have mentioned. She has essen- 
tially le tempérament gaulois, and this was 
entirely suitable to the Bach Capriccio, 
which needs clear and brilliant execution 
alternating with moments of reflection. 
One can hardly say “sad reflection,” as the 
impression suggests itself that the worthy 
Bach, even in his Lento and Patetico, was 
poking a little fun at his friends; we can 
almost imagine him playing that very music 
as the luggage was being dragged down- 
stairs! The pianist was admirable in 
Pasquini’s charming ‘ Coucou ’ and Scarlatti’s 
Sonata’) Schumann’s Fantasia (Op. 17) 
also suited her temperament, especially the 
lively middle movement; the other two 
movements have fine passages, but there is 
& certain touch (as, indeed, in most of 
Schumann) of diffuse respectability which 
mars the romanticism at which he per- 
sistently aimed. 





The Chopin items—two Preludes, two 
Etudes, and the a flat major Valse—were 
not so good. They require, as does the 
Franck Prelude that followed them, more 
depth of character than was displayed ; 
execution, however delicate and well-judged, 
is not sufficient for such works. But, after 
all, Chopin and Franck are, as a rule, not 
entirely in accord with the French tem- 
perament. 


(Pressure on our space makes it necessary to 
hold over our notice of String Quartets till our 
next issue.) 





COMING MUSICAL EVENTS. 
APRIL. 


Sat. 15. Opening of Sir Thomas Beecham’s Grand Opera Season 
(Magic Flute), 8, Aldwych Theatre. 
Moy. 17. Madam Butterfly, Aldwych Theatre. 


Tvurs. 18. Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, Z»lian Hall. 
= Magic Flute, Aldwych Theatre. 
. London Trio Chamber Concert, 3 30, Holian Hall. 
od Tales of Hoffmann, slésaeh Theatre. 


eatre. 
Fri.21. Good Friday Parsifal Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
_ Sacred Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Sat. 22. Tales of Hoffmann, Matinée; Madam Butterfly, Evening, 
Aldwych Theatre. 
far. 29. London String Quartet’s Popular Concert, 3, Miolian Hall. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Sm J. M. Barrie is himself again. Such 
things as ‘ Der Tag’ and ‘ Rosy Rapture’ will 
be gladly forgotten in the romance dear to 
child minds, old and young, of his ‘ A Kiss for 
Cinderella,’ now to be seen at Wyndham’s 
Theatre. It is beautifully simple. One of 
London’s waifs sweetens her thoughts by 
imagining herself a Cinderella and gilds her 
life by opening a ld. Help Society, the pro- 
ceeds of which she applies to keep little 
ones rendered homeless by the war. She is 
brought to the notice of a member of “ the 
force’? by her passionate devotion to the 
collection of boxes. Perhaps “ Robert”’ is 
the least real person in the piece, for he 
seems never to have heard of Cinderella. 
But we refuse to be upset by even 
such @ monstrosity because Mr. Du 
Maurier plays the part. The waif being 
followed home, it is discovered that the 
boxes are needed as “cradles,” and 
Robert, putting aside his suspicion of 
Cinderella as a German spy, consents to buoy 
her up with the hope that she will play the 
part of Cinderella. Falling asleep on the 
road, she has her desire fulfilled in a dream, 
Sir J. M. Barrie uses here an opportunity 
to get in several thrusts at some of our 
institutions—the bleats that come from the 
one-time ‘‘Thunderer”’ being, perhaps, the 
cruellest thrusts of all. The last act sees 
Cinderella recovering in a nursing home, 
now a@ military sanatorium, from the effects 
of her exposure, and again the author uses 
his opportunity. Very telling are the 
passages between the hospital attendant, 
“sometime duchess,” and patient No. 7, 
“pre-war plumber.” We speak of the 
cast as a whole only in order to thank them. 
If Sir James must again stray into other 
paths—weedy by comparison—we hope he 
will do so anonymously. 


Stickxers for historical accuracy may be 
able to pick many holes in Mr. Louis N, 
Parker’s ‘ Disraeli’ at the Royalty Theatre. 
Others may well question the need for 
straining after effect by the introduction 
of very stagy spies, since history might 
have easily furnished sufficient dramatic 
incident. Quite different is the case of the 
many admirable bons mots attributed to 
the hero; if Disraeli omitted to say some 
of them, then we must blame him, and 
praise Mr. Parker for making good his 
deficiency. We are treated to an excellent 
reproduction of the mannerisms of the 





super-earnestness. Nor are the examples 
given merely to excite our ridicule—one case 
of the worth hidden beneath outward 
affectation is exposed to view. The home 
life of the Premier at Hughenden Manor 
provides a welcome contrast to the scenes 
at the typical baronet’s mansion, Glaston- 
bury Towers. Also the last scene at the 
Foreign Office has a reality about it which 
is quite lacking in that placed at No. 10 
Downing Street. 

Mr. Dennis Eadie’s character study was 
throughout a remarkable achievement, even 
if Disraeli did not tone down in late years to 
the extent suggested. Never have we seen 
@ more beautifully restrained bit of acting 
than that in the last act. Disraeli, consumed 
with anxiety as to his wife’s health, is. 
handed a telegram while he is awaiting, in the 
company of the Diplomatic Corps, the Queen’s 
arrival at the Foriegn Office reception after 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares. Con- 
trolling himself with the greatest difficulty, 
he at last opens what he conceives is a 
fatal message, and is about to read it when 
his wife herself enters and takes her place 
beside him as the doors are flung wide for 


him to lead the way into the royal presence. 
It is a fitting close to a play which will, if 


the public have any discrimination, draw 
crowds to Dean Street, Soho. 


‘Kuxitur At Home,’ by Mr. Rudolf Besier 
and Sybil Spottiswoode, produced at the 
Court Theatre, is in our opinion the best 
play with particular reference to the war yet 
put on the stage. Exaggerated though it 
may be in depicting as normal the most 
deplorable side of Prussian characteristics, and 
illogical on some points, it nevertheless 
has, in that it dces not seek to suppress 
altogether the fact that we also have national 
failings, a saving grace. For instance, the 
girl who marries a Prussian officer after 
enjoying the warm hospitality of the German 
home does so because of the contrast it 
offers to the frigidity of her own, ruled 
over by @ father immersed in antiquities. 

Again, the flaunting by the English girl 
of our insular ideas in the face of the family 
and country—above all the regiment— 
into which she has married is finally recog- 
nized as @ sample of a bad national trait. 

The weakest point in the play—a glaring 
inconsistency—is the fact that the English 
wife, having left her German husband, 
sees no reason to accept safe conduct back 
to England on the outbreak of war until 
she learns that we have determined to 
throw in our lot with Belgium and the 
other allies. Then, declaring that every one 
will find work to do in England, she 
consents. Surely, knowing as she did the 
intense hatred of the Germans and their 
determination to debase our nation, she 
should have seen the need to warn her 
compatriots of what would be the result of 
standing aside from the conflict. However,. 
we welcome the play principally because it 
shows that what we chiefly need in England 
to-day is the sense of balance. Perhaps it 
may even do something to warn us that, 
though our national failings have not reduced 
us to the falsehood and truculence evident 
in our enemies, those failings, being of a more 
insidious nature, may make our downfal 
should disaster ever befall us even more 
difficult to recover from. The acting was 
uniformly good. 


Mr. Mites MALieson, the author of 
‘ Youth,’ produced at the end of last month 
by the Stage Society, has not only something 
to say, but also entertaining ideas about the 
way of saying it. We commend his choice 
of the stage for his purpose, though occa- 


period—notably those associated with Oxford | sionally his play halts because the propaganda. 
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is not sufficiently relieved by the novelty 
of the setting. 

What the author has to say is not new, 
‘but he makes us appreciate certain things 
better. He shows that propagandists are 
apt to be so immersed in their propaganda 
as to lose sight of practical issues. 

The instance of this is a young play- 
wright who seeks to preach freedom for 
discussion and action by means of a play, 
but is revealed by events as a very 
invertebrate character himself. As he is 
really sincere, his recognition of this fact 
reduces him to distraction; indeed, life 
to him, the groper after truth, is so 
difficult as to make him appreciate the 
distich quoted to him by his mentor :— 

You will die unless you do 
Find a mate to whisper to. 

In his case it is the mate who points out to 
him the smallness of his ideas. But before 
‘we get to that we find various ideas thrown 
out. We will examine one or two of these. 

**Tf you don’t approve of the rules—you’ve got 
to be strong enough to live without them.” 

Our own comment on this is that a 
man may be strong enough, and he may 
find a woman also strong enough to join 
him, but, if they are two “ big ’”’ people, it is 
more than likely that they will conform to 
many rules for the sake of being allowed 
to go on with their work. Meanwhile they 
meed not disguise their disparagement of 
the custom of the world. Far better than 
our first quotation is the elder man’s 
declaration that 

‘*my marriage is permanent because, like my one 
stupendously interesting babe, it ’s always growing 
—it ’s a live thing.” 

Perhaps the maxim best worth utterance 
‘was: “ Live your ideas—reforms follow,” 
though it requires the addition, “if your 
ideas are right.’’ Those assigned to the young 
playwright are open to doubt. 

It may be that it is the exercise of the 
author’s art which does not permit his 
hero to grow up before the curtain descends 
on the play, or it may be his artfulness in 
keeping that dénouement for another play ; 
but the effect is a lack of definiteness. 

The cast was excellent throughout; 
perhaps Mr. Nigel Playfair deserves special 
mention as a stage carpenter, because he 
reg ae such a human relief to the nebu- 
ous ideals and ideas of the rest. 

‘ELLEN Young,’ a play in three acts by 
‘Gabrielle Enthoven and Mr. Edmund 
Goulding, produced by the Pioneer Players 
on the first Sunday in this month, has con- 
siderable merit. It deals with a consumptive 
girl of ardent temperament who rebels 
against her fate. Her striking personality 
gives her the chance of escape from an 
environment of sordid poverty in circum- 
stances decidedly dangerous to her moral 
welfare. 

She achieves a great success as a public 
dancer, and the knowledge that she has only 
‘@ year to live, while it saves her from love- 
affairs, alike honourable and dishonourable, 
which she considers would be a waste of 
her time, leads her to maintain life at high 
gene by the aid of drugs. When she 

as considerably impaired her health, a 
physician tells her that she can still be 
saved by a treatment which she is now in a 
‘position to obtain. 

The last act sees her recovered bodily and 
mentally—in fact, a normal, healthy woman. 
But in seeking to repeat her success on the 
stage she realizes that the public only 
wanted the neurotic and abnormal display, 
-and refuse their applause to the healthy and 
‘normal. In the depth of her despair, after 
‘refusing other overtures, she turns to a man 
‘who has offered her marriage. 





The play is crude, and owed its success to 
Hilda Moore’s acting in the name- part. 
But it is dramatic, and, if in places it seems 
unreal, it is mainly because it takes spas- 
modic jumps from one year into the next 
between each of the acts. Hilda Moore was 
thoroughly well supported by the rest of 
the cast. 


‘THE Barton Mystery,’ by Mr. Walter 
Hackett, produced at the Savoy Theatre at 
the end of last month, remained, we must 
confess, something of a mystery to us in 
spite of an epilogue which had, we believe, 
as one of its objects our further enlighten- 
ment. It is certainly a novelty to have 
to go through a stage mystery twice in 
order to arrive at its complete solution. 
Even if the mystery hardly warranted so 
much attention, Mr. Irving’s study of @ 
character in which highly developed psychic 
power was intermingled, almost beyond dis- 
entanglement, with charlatanry, was well 
worth a second view. Mr. Holman Clark 
was bis usual stage self, though rather 
more amusing than he has been lately, 
because he had not only a part specially 
suited to him, but also some good witticisms 
to fire off. Jessie Winter end the rest of 
the cast ably supported Mr. Irving. 


WE thought that Mr. Bourchier was capable 
of giving seemliness to any play, but Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy’s ‘Stand and 
Deliver,’ for which, at His Majesty’s, he is 
responsible, proves us wrong. Stilted in 
language and far-fetched in action, the play 
is impossible, and we can only regret another 
case in which sumptuous scenery and dresses 
are used as @ cloak for lack of wit. 


TuHaT great achievement in the kinema 
world, ‘ The Birth of a Nation,’ is now to 
be seen in the suitable environment of 
Drury Lane. It is unnecessary for us to 
add to the appreciative notice we gave on 
the production of this wonderful film at the 
Scala (see Athen., Oct. 9, 1915), but the 
accessories, orchestra, &c., are more lavish, 
which is all to the good, as they cannot 
detract from the sense of the scale of the 
presentation. 








Economical Provision 


for DEATH DUTIES. 


To leave Death Duties to be paid out of 
capital value imposes a big and unnecessary 
burden on the estate. The logical way— 
the most economical way—is to take out a 
Scottish Widows Fund Life Assurance 
Policy. By small annual payments out of 
income, full provision can thus be made, in 
addition to which Income Tax rebate on 
premiums is allowed up to one-sixth of 

income in most cases. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The largest Mutual Life Office in the United 
Kingdom. 


The whole profits belong to the Policyholders. 


CLAIMS PAID: 
44 MILLIONS. 


FUNDS: 
22 MILLIONS. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh 
(@. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary). London 
Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Deighton, Bell & Co., Ltd, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


——_o—- 


THE ANGLICAN PROPER 
PSALMS 


Critical and Exegetical Notes on Obscure and 
Corrupt Passages in the Hebrew Text, in the 
Light of ote Knowledge. By C. H, 
SELLWOOD GODWIN, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, first Vicar of St. Aidan’s, 
Middlesbrough. With a Preface by the Rey, 
A. H. SAYCE, M.A. D.D. D.Litt., Professor 
of Assyriology in the University of Oxford, 
Wrappers, 4s. 6d. net; cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 

The Expository Times.—‘‘ Mr. Godwin’s work 
is conservative, and yet it pushes the exegesis of 
the Psalter a distinct step forward. The notes are 
always original and nearly always illuminating.” 

Guardian.—‘‘ What Prof. Sayce, who 
supplies the Preface, justly characterizes as a 
very scholarly book.” 

The Church Family Newspaper.—“ This is one 
of the most important contributions to Psalm 
criticism made of recent years by English scholar- 
ship. It is one of the best and sanest books we 
have on these Psalms, and appeals to all Hebrew 
students and scholars.” 


CHRIST OUR ARIADNE; 
Or, ‘“ What I said to our Soldiers.” 


By Rev. W. T. FLACK, M.A., Chaplain to 
the 16th Division. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 


IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. J. Y. BATLEY, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





WORKS BY 
THE REV. HENRY LATHAM, 
Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 
PASTOR PASTORUM; 
Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by 
Our Lord. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION. EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
THE RISEN MASTER. 


A Sequel to ‘Pastor Pastorum.’ 
With 2 Photogravure Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
View of the Outside of the Sepulchre as con- 
ceived—Supposed View of the Inside of the 
Sepulchre as seen by St. Peter. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EARLY DOUBLE MONASTERIES. 
By CONSTANCE STONEY, Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, wrapper, 6d. net. 

RABELAIS.—ON CIVIL AND 


CANON LAW. 
The Trial of Judge Bridlegoose (iii. 39-44). 
The Island of the Papimanes (iv. 48-54). 


Translation, Introduction, and Notes by 
W. F. SMITH. Parchment, 3s. net. 


RABELAIS.—The First Edition of 
the Fourth Book of the Heroic 


Deeds and Sayings of the Noble 


Pantagruel. 


Translated by W. F. SMITH. Parchment, 
3s. net. 


London Agents: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd. 
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ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 





17 Beaufort Road, Birmingham, 
RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS. 


DEALERS IN 





Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the world. 
Rare Books sought for and reported free of charge. 
Foreign Library Agencies solicited. Correspondence in French, Spanish, and German. 





No. 9. CATALOGUE OF CHOICE COPIES FOR COLLECTORS (recently issued), containing First Editions Ainsworth, 
M. Arnold, Barrie, Arnold Bennett, C. Bronte, E, B. and R. Browning, G. Cruikshank, Conrad, Dickens, Geo. Gissing, Hardy, 
Hewlett, Henry James, Jefferies, Kipling, Lang, Lever, Lucas, Masefield, Meredith, Geo. Moore, Morris, Stevenson, Swinburne, 

Thackeray, &c., which will be sent free to any address on receipt of a post card. 





Fine copies of following Works are offered from our stock. 
£: a. &. 


Ackermann’s Westminster 
2 vols. 82 Plates, 1812 oi 

&sop’s Fables, Rackham Plates, 
Edition de Luxe, 1912 

Allingham—Poems, First Edition, 
1850, with Author’s inscription _... 

Austen—Pride and Prejudice, Hugh 
Thomson’s Illustrations, Large 
Paper, only 275 done.. 

Ingoldsby Legends, Plates by. Cruik- 
shank and Leech, 3 vols. 1852 a 

Barrie’s Works, Kirriemuir Edition, 
10 vols. 1913 ... 

Beardsley—Early Work and Later 
Work, 2 vols. 1899/1901 __... 

Beardsley —Malory’ s Morte d’Arthur, 
2 vols. 1893... 
Chansons de Beranger, 4to, 161 fine 
oodcuts : 
Bewick’s Quadrupeds, | 1792, 
r, calf gilt 
Bewick’s Select Fables, 
paper, calf gilt 

L’Ancien Testament, 204 Plates after 
Marillier, 4 vols. calf, 1789.. 

Life of W. me, by Gilchrist, 2 vols. 
1880 

Boccaccio—The 
1822 

Bohn’s Extra Volumes, 
issued 

Boutigny—Tarsis et Zilie, Risen and 
Cochin Plates, 3 vols. Continental 
morocco, 1774.. 

Bronte —Shirley, First Edition, 3 vols. 
1849 


Abbey, 


royal 


1820, royal 


“Decameron, 4 vols. 


7 vols. as 


Caldecott’s Contributions ‘to the 
‘Graphic,’ 1888 sé ra 
Campbell — Poetical Works, Proof 


Plates after l'urner, 1837... 
Histoire de Don Quichotte, 31 Plates 
Coypel and Picart, 2 vols. 1774 ; 
Don Quixote, Westall Plates, 4 vols. 
morocco gilt extra, 1820... 
Chaucer—Complete W ia 7 vols. 
1894-97.. . — ose 
Cicero—Opera Omnia, ” Amsterdam, 
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Crane — Decorative [Illustration of 
Books, Japanese vellum, 1896 _... 
The Art of Walter Crane tani ) 
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Irving’s History of New York, Plates 
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Demoustier—Lettres 4 Emilie, 3 vols. 
calf gilt, fine Plates, 1792 
CEuwvres de Destouches, Aartman, 
Plates, 5 vols. 1755... 1 0 
Lady Dilke—French Engravers, many 
Plates, 1902 ... xs 
Dobson—Ballad of Beau Brocade, Large 
Paper, Thomson’s Illustrations, 1892 1 10 
Dodsley’ s Old Plays, 12 vols. 1825 ... 1 10 
Doyle—Chronicle of England, Calannad 
Plates, 1864 ... 14 
Fables of Dryden, Plates by Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, 1797 Pe 2 5 
Edgeworth—Tales and Novels, 18 vols. 
calf gilt, 1832-33... 410 
Rubaivat of Omar Khayyam, 
Coloured Plates by Dulac, n.d. ... 1 5 
Gay’s Fables, with oval Engraving to 
each Fable, 1793 oa 015 
Gibbon’s Rome, 12 vols. half calf, 1797 25 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone, First 
Edition, 3 vols. 1903 . 110 
Goethe—Reineke Fuchs, with Kaulbach 
Illustrations, 1856... 0 12 
Goethe’s Faust (Einhorn Verlag, only 
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Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield, Mul- 
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Hole—A Little Tour in Ireland, illus- 
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Works of Ben Jonson, 9 vols. calf 
and gold extra, 1816.. oo 7 10 
CEuvres de La Fontaine, 6 vols. calf 
extra, Moreau Plates, 1822 . : 3 5 
Mitford—Our Village, Hugh Thomson 
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Roberts—Holy Land, Egypt, and 
Nubia, ca. 200 Tinted a atlas 
fulio, 1842-9, 6 vols. . 

Robertson—Great Bath Road, 2 2 vols. 
Aquatint Plates, 1792 

Rowlandson—The Caricaturist, "2 vols. 
1880 ° 

Ruskia—Fors Clavi igera, "9 vols. Ruskin 
calf, 1871-84 ... oe 

St. Pierre—Paul et Virginie, Curmer 
Edition, 1838 . 
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Woodcuts, 1603 ‘ 

Shakespeare — Cambridge “Edition, 
40 vols. hand-made paper, 1893, 
only 500 done ... eae one 

Vale Press Shakespeare, 40 vol. 
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Shelley—Poetical Works, 4 vols. 1839, 
scarce ., 

Spenser’s Poetical Works, Pickering’s 
Wreath Edition, 5 vols. 1825 ° 

Surtees — alien Cross Novels, 
M.F.H. Edition, Coloured Plates by 
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Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Plates by 
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Tennyson’s Poems, Original Illustrated 
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Vale Press—Keats’s Poems, 217 copies 
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Vale Press—Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols. 
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Oscar Wilde—Happy Prince, on 
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Poems of Oscar Wilde, Paris, 1903 

Walton—Complete Angler, 2 vols. 4to, 
fine Plates, 1893 

Vale Press—Pvems of Shelley, '3 vols. 


1901-2 ... 
Thackeray— Denis Duval, First Edi- 
tion. cloth, 1867 


Thackeray — Adventures of. 'Philip, 
First Edition, 3 vols. 1862 ... 

Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols. finely 
illustrated, 1883-86  ... 

R. L. Stevenson—Child’s Garden of 
Verses, illustrated, printed on 
Japanese Vellum, 1896 a 

Simpson—Seat of War in the East, 
2 vols. folio, 79 Coloured Plates, 
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Works of Pope, 10 vols. yellow calf, 
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Motley  -@ Barneveld, 2 2 vols. First 
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DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS 


‘‘ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
** Far superior to ordinary guides.” 
London Daily Chronicle. 
“The result of long experience and a py ~y ¥ 
erald, 


“Written in a delightful literary style. gas 
Dundee Courier. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Vale of Llangollen. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Channel Islands. 
The Norfolk Broads. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 

The Wye Valley. 

Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the 
Norfolk Broads. 

Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, and Dolgellcy, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Liandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Anglesea. 
*Conway, Colwyn Bay, Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, 
and Snowdonia. 

Edinburgh and Environs. 

Lynton, Iifracombe, and North Devon. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Dawlish. 
Torquay, Paignton, Teignmouth, Dartmouth. 
Plymouth, Fowey, Truro, Falmouth. 

*The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles. 

“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in 
Rome give for such a book as this ?"°—The Tisnes. 

“A brilliant book.”—Sketch. 

* Particularly goud.”—Academy. 

“In this neatly bound book. will be found all the 
aateeeins features, old and new, of the richest, largest, 
4 lest, and most populous city in the world.” 

Manchester Courier. 

“* The best handbook to London ever issued.” 

Liverpool Daily Post. 





SIXTH EDITION, 6s. 
Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 


By Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONODON 


AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir E. T. COOK, 
Author of ‘Studies in Ruskin,’ &c. 





100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, AND THE 
RIVIERA. 

60 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 

100 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
60 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH 
CORNWALL. 

50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s, 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH 
CORNWALL. 

Feap. 8vo, Maps and Illustrations, 1s, 

THE MOTOR CAR ROAD BOOK 
AND HOTELS OF THE WORLD 


DARLINGTON & CO., Liangollen. 


Lenden: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
Paris and New Yerk: BRENTANO’S. 


Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


WAR IN THE BALKANS 


Everyone desirous of closely following 
Events in the BALKANS should read 


THE 
NEAR EAST 


The Recognized Authority 
on Near Eastern Affairs. 





SOME OPINIONS. 


“TI have been much struck with the 


well - informed, able, and _ impartial 
manner in which ‘The Near East’ has 
discussed the momentous problems 


embraced under its title,—VISCOUNT 
CURZON. 

“TI always read the paper with 
the greatest interest..—THE EARL OF 
CROMER. 

“The Near East’ is doing a great 
work.”—SIR MARK SYKES, M.P. 

“Tt is a most useful paper.” —-THE 
EARL OF MINTO. 

“If the average Englishman desires 

.to keep himself abreast of the 
intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice... 
‘The Near East””—SIR HARRY 
JOHNSTON. 

“] may say that I have done my best 
to call attention to ‘The Near East.’ ”»— 
LORD MILNER. 

“T consider ‘ The Near East’ a most 
useful paper.,—LORD NEWTON. 

“T have been struck by the variety 
and accuracy of its information and by 
its fairness of tone.’”—S1IR H. MORTIMER 
DURAND. 

“«The Near East’ seems to me to be 
a useful and ably conducted paper.” — 
SIR ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., &c. 

“Your journal ought to command an 
increasing audience.”—SIR H. BABING- 
TON-SMITH. 





Of all Bookstalls, 6d. weekly. Post 


free for Three Months, 6s. 





Publishing Offices, 16-17 Devonshire 
Square, London, E.C. 





The Journal 
of Education 


A Monthly Record and Review, 
now in its Forty-eighth Year o 
Issue. The Prepaid Annual Sub. 
scription, which may commence at 
any time, is Seven Shillings inland, 
or Eight Shillings to places outside 
the British Isles. A Single Copy 
costs Eightpence post free. 

“Its reviews are careful and helpful to 


those who have to select school books,”— 
THe Giascow HERALD. 


“The Hansard of the Educational World,” 
—TneE Patt Maru Gazerre. 


Advertisements of Scholarships, 
Fellowships, and Bursaries, to 
appear in the MAY issue should 
reach the Office by April 25. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, Junior, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 








READ 


The Outlook 


FOR THE 


BEST WAR ARTICLES 











EVERY SATURDAY 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 





A Weekly Review of 
Politics, Art, Literature, 
Science, and Finance. 


Since the War began ‘‘ The 
Outlook ” has maintained its 
high standard, and has not 
made any reduction in its size. 





A Specimen Copy will be sent free on 
application to the MANAGER, 


“Che Outlosk,” 








167 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Atheneum Subject Index 
to Periodicals. 








Issued at the request of the 
Council of the Library Association. | 





| 
The Class Lists for 1915 comprise entries of | 
about 12,000 Articles selected from over 400 | 
English, American and Continental Periodicals | 
issued in 1915. | 

| 





The following Class Lists covering the year | 
1915 are now on sale :— 


Theology and Philosophy, 34 pp. ts. 6d. net. | 
European War, 48 pp. 1s. 6d. net. | 
Sports and Games, 8 pp. 6d. net. | 
Economic and Political Sciences, 28 pp. 

1s. net. 
Education, 16 pp. 1s. net. 
Fine Arts and Archeology, 18 pp. 1s. net. | 
Music, 12 pp. 6d. net. | 
Science and Technology, 80 pp. 2s. 6d. net. | 
—— Medicine and Hygiene, 16 pp. | 
Language and Literature, 34 pp. 1s. 6d. | 


Final Geography, Anthropology, and | 
Fo k-Lore. (In the press.) | 
| 





The Complete Set of the above Class Lists will be 
sent, post free, for 10s. 6d. 

“We have tested it [The European War List] in 
various ways, and found it to be careful and 
therefore of abundant use, not only to the historian, 
but to the student of international psychology. 
A most terrible view of Germany seems to pervade 
every type of periodical.”—Contemporary Review. 


“Will omg an immensely useful guide to the 
vast number of really important articles that 
appear in the periodicals.” —Oxford Magazine. 
“It is to be hoped that the public reception of 
this Index will be more than sufficient to encourage 
the promoters to continue this laudable work.” — 
Morning Post. 





Notice to Advertisers. 





Che Atheneum now being a 
monthly publication, arrangements 
have been made whereby adver- 
tisements of Educational or Public 
Appointments, and other Situations 
Vacant or Wanted intended for 
insertion in The Atheneum, shall, 
when desired, appear without 
extra charge in Notes and 
Queries during the weeks inter- 
vening between the receipt of 
the order and the date on which 
Ghe Atheneum is published. 
If ordered for more than one 
issue of Ghe Atheneum such 
advertisements will accordingly 
be inserted in Notes and 
Queries, during the intervening 
weeks, also without extra charge, 
Notes and Queries is published 
every Friday morning at 8.30 a.m. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or ‘lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or ia your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT' WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES 


EVERYWHERE. 





i— 

















THE 


FINANCIAL 


Review of Reviews 


MARCH Issue contains the following 


SPECIAL ARTICLES :— 


THE PROTECTION AND ORGANISATION 
OF INDUSTRY. 
SIR JOHN F. 


. ROLLESTON, D.L. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 
ARNOLD WRIGHT. 


HOW TO MEASURE THE 


VALUE OF AN INVESTMENT. 
C. R. STILES, F.S.8. 


INVESTMENT SECURITY IN 


WAR-TIME CONDITIONS. 
THE EDITOR. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


Subscribers are entitled to free 
information and advice upon all 
Investment matters, books of 
Information Coupons being 
issued to all Subscribers; also 
to the free use of Detailed 
Statistical Reports concerning 
all the principal Companies, 
&c., and Newspaper information 
dossiers relating to nearly 3,000 
Companies, &c. 





A Specimen Copy will be sent post free 
on application to the Publishers. 


1/- net 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 





THE 
FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
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THE EXPLOSIVES USED IN MODERN WARFARE. - 

By Prof. Vivian B. Lewes 
THE AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND 
HEROES OF THE V.C, By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 
WAR CONTRIBUTIONS-FROM NATIVE RACES OF 
BRITISH. COLONIES By John H. Harris 





THE SUGAR PROBLEM IN THE WAR By C. de Thierry 


STORIES BY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE HAROLD BINDLOSS 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS | ETHEL TURNER 
WILLIAM WESTRUP LAURENCE NORTH | 
And other distinguished Authors. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
THE CRIMSON FIELD Halliwell Sutcliffe 


For the theme of this new romance Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe has gone further back into English history than in any of 
his previous books, and, under the title of ‘The Crimson Field,’ gives us a vivid story of Flodden, that strangely varied | 
battle, with its unusual contrasts, alternating superiority on either. side, and the death of the Scottish King in the midst | 
of the "struggle. In the frst historical remance of the tetere school written on the period of that momentous conflict: | 
the author approaches Flodden Field with the march of the dalesmen of Wharfe to the scene of the fight, and shows | 
their share in the last wild charge that settled the issue of the battle. 


FREY AND HIS WIFE ~ (3s. 6d.) Maurice Hewlett 


“The book is a fascinating romance told with the felicitous charm which we expect from the author. Mr. Hewlett 
will earn the further —— of his admirers, for he has dug in an unfamiliar soil and produced a jewel of unmistake- 


able lustre.” —Daily Telegraph 
FAITH TRESILION Eden Phillpotts | 5 


“ The story is told with all the power of effective, descriptive writing of which Mr. Phillpotts is master.”—Scotsinan. 


a BORDERER Harold Bindloss 


“This autiior’s novels are terse, powerful, yet graceful, showing intimate knowledge and acute observation, never 


pbion, yet. containing many delightful pictures.” —Academy. 
THE BROKEN THREAD William Le Queux 
Lindsay Russell 


“An entertaining and dramatic story.’ 
is book is fresh proof that Lindsay — is a born story-teller ; it glows with colour and emotion, and contains a 


THE INTERIOR 
wm. that will leave few readers unmov: 


THE WRAITH OF OLVERSTONE Florence Warden 


A really remarkable sensation story in Miss Warden’s inimitable style—one whirl of thrills and incident. 


THE FOOTLIGHT GLARE Alice and Claude Askew | 


Alice and Claude “Askéw need nointroduction as writers of powerful emotional ‘stories, and in ‘The Footlight Glare’ 
they have produced a vivid, rapidly moving, and entrancing romance. 


HUMAN NATURE 


“The authoress of ‘ Human Nature’ gives us a stirring and vivid work.”— 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 


‘*Mr. White’s sensational stories are always good reading.”—Daily News. 














’—Globe. 





Marie Connor Leighton 
Daily Graphie. 
Fred M. White 


THE ANNEXATION SOCIETY J. S. Fletcher - 
“Mr. J. S. Fletcher has certainly scored a record with his ‘ Annexation Society.’ It is the most breathlessly exciting 

story that we ever remember to have read.”— Western Mail. 

BENTLEY’S CONSCIENCE Paul Trent 





— - Bentley's Conscience’ Mr. Paul Trent once more demonstrates his ability to tella moving story. Full of 
incident and action.”—Daily Telegraph. 
{ 
A DEBT DISCHARGED Edgar Wallace 
“*Mr. Wallace has written a vividly entertaining story.”—Scots Pictorial. 
THE ATONEMENT James Blyth: 


This is an exciting adventure story on the lines of the author’s very popular romance ‘A Hazardous Wooing.’ 


WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF Silas K. Hocking 


Rarely has Mr. Hocking written a more entrancing and holding tale than this. 
L. G. Moberly | 





MARJORY 


An emotional romance of charm and tense interest. 


M 
| 30 LA py. peneenity 
| 31 THE SECRET 


| 110 MONEY OR WIFE 


$= 
WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
SEVENPENNY NOVELS 


Cloth gilt, with Prontiagiens. and wrapper in Colours, 
1 THE GARDEN OF L Justus M. Formay 
2 ANNA, THE ADVENT URESS 


E. P. 0 nheim 
3 RAINBOW ISLAND Louis Tracy 
4 THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL be by 
5 THE IMPOSTOR Harold Bindlog 
6 THE LODESTAR Max Pemberton 
7 A STUDY IN SCAR A. Conan Doyle 
8 YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH Robert Barr 
9 THE MOTHER den Phill; 
10 THE CRIMSON BLIND Fred M. Wain 
11 WHEN I WAS CZAR 


A. W. Marchmonj 


12 IN WHITE RAIMENT William Le Quen 


13 NOT PROVEN A. and C, Askew 
14 A MAKER OF HISTORY E. P. Oppenheim 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE Justus — 


16 THE PILLAR OF LIGHT Louis 

17 A BID FOR FORTUNE Guy Boothby 
18 THE DUST OF CONFLICT Harold Bindlogs 
19 THE DAY OF TEMPTATION William Le Queux 
20 TWO BAD BLUE EYES 

21 MR. WINGRAVE, 1+” cama E. - P. Oppenbia 
22 THE CORNER HOU 

33 IN STRANGE COMPA NY 

24 THE SPORTING CHANCE 
25 THE GOLD WOLF 

26 A DAMAGED REPUTATION 
27 THE SOUL OF GOLD 


Max Pemberton 
Harold Bindlogs 
Justus M. Formay 


uy by 
A. W. Cnn 


32 THE wit EEL O’ FORTUNE 

33 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE 

34 DARBY AND JOAN 

35 THE RED CHANCELLOR 
_ 


Fred M. “a 
* Rita” 


Sir Wm. M: 
be = Le Queue 
PATRIA ax Pemberton 
38 THE POAEINATION OF THE KING. ow Boothby 
39 ba 4 SHEB and C. Askew 


40 BY SNARE O VE Ps w. Marchmont 
41 BENEATH Hee "STATION —T Bindloss 
42 HOPE, L. G. Moberly 
43 THE MISSIONER E. P. Oppenheim 
44 THE rere A My FATE Louis is Tracy 
45 THE WAYFA J. C. Snaith 
46 TOMMY CARTERET Justus M. Formaa 
47 DR. NIKOLA Guy Boothby 
48 THE SUNDIAL Fred M. White 


49 WILES OF THE WICKED William Le Queux 
5v AC’OSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE Guy Boothby 
51 Al JST ge E. P. Oppenheim 
52 THE ETONIA A. and C. Askew 
53 HIS LADY’S PLEASURE Harold Bindloss 
54 A COURIER OF FORTUNE A. W. Marchmont 
55 JOURNEY’S END —- M. Forman 
56 PHAROS THE EGYP y Boothby 
57 LORD STRANL LEIGH, Philanthropist Cmnert Bart 
- a OF GOL L. G. Moberly 


Fred M. White 
60 SYLVIA’ Ss Se eeeraun Louis Tracy 
61 THE TRIFLER 


68 THE GOVERNORS . P. P- Oppetiein 
64 THE STOLEN LADY A. and C. Askew 
65 HAWTREY’S DEPUTY Harold Bindloss 
66 THE QUEEN’S ADVOCATE A. W. Marchmont 
67 A MAKER OF pad Guy Boothby 


68 AS WE FORGIVE William Le Queux 


| 69 Ae oF YESTERDAY E. P. Oppenheim 


70 A RED, RED Katharine Tynan 
71 A CRIME ON CANVAS Fred M. White 
72 LONG LIVE THE KING! Guy Boothb 
73 RAVENSHAW OF RIETHOLME Sastenme Mitfo 

74 THE KING OF DIAMONDS Louis Tracy 
75 THE WORLD’S Ce ooe SNARE > P. Oppenheim 
76 HELEN OF THE M . and C. Askew 
77 THE LEAGUB OF THE  EOPARD Tiarold Bindloss 


78 HER SPLENDID SIN Headon Hil} 

79 DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT Guy Boothby 
| 80 WHOSO FINDETH A WIFE William Le Queux 
| 81 THE STOWAWAY Louis 


racy 
Fred M. White 
E. P. Oppenheim 


82 THE LAW OF THE LAND 
83 MR. MARX'S eat. 


84 SANDERS OF THE RIVER Edgar Wallace 
85 UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE A. W. Marchmont 
86 JOY: A HAPPY SOUL L. G. Moberly 
87 THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER Guy Boothby 


88 THE DREAM DAUGHTER 
89 THE LIBERATIONIST 


A. and C. Askew 
Harold Bindloss 


90 LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD Robert Bart 
91 JEANNE OF THE MARSHES E. P. Oppenheim 
92 A RACE WITH RUIN Headon Hill 
93 A FATAL LEGACY Louis Tracy 


94 THE BOND OF BLACK 


William Le Quenz 
95 A FATAL DOSE 


Fred M. White 


96 THE KIDNAPPED PRESICENT Guy Boothhy 
| 97 THE PEOPLE OF THE RIVER Edgar Wallace 
93 CHRISTINA L. G. Moberly 


99 THE MASTER MUMMER 


E. P. Oppenheim 
100 THE GULDEN GIRL 


A. and C, Askew 


Wl THE SILENT BARRIER Louis Tracy 
102 THE COTTAGE IN THE CHINE Headon Hill 
103 MY INDIAN QUEEN Guy Boothby 


BP. Opp ache 
J] nheid 
red M. White 
Harold Bindloss 

L. G. Moberly 
Max Pemberton 
Fffie Adelaide } Rowlands 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE ATHENZUM OFFICZ,” Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Printed and Published Monthly by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Agents for Scotland: Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Lr., 


Badinburgh.—April, 1916. 
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